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DE DT CAT ON 


To the memory of the Beloved Founder 
of the 
Central American Mission, 
Reverend Cyrus Ingerson Scofield, D.D., 
and of three other of God’s noblemen, 
Luther Rees, David Howell Scott, 
and Ernest Malport Powell, 
whose devoted participation in the 
work of the Mission can never 
be measured, this volume is 
affectionately dedicated. 


. «|. , and ye shall be witnesses unto me 
Baa ath oes both in Heals and in all Judaea, and in 
set «Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
Ws ek Ree ~ earth.”—Acts 1:8. | 


PoRsi FAC E 


“What mean these stones?... That all the people of the 
earth might know the hand of the Lord, that it is mighty.” 
| Josh. 4:21-24 

The Fourteenth Day of November, 1940, brought the 
Central American Mission to its Fiftieth Milestone. It is 
in the light of the retrospect over this half-century of 
divine faithfulness that the Mission has been prompted to 
send forth this record of accomplishment in the field where 
its labors have found their setting. 

The historical narrative makes no profession at a de- 
tailed record through the entire fifty years. It rather seeks 
to recount somewhat fully the trials and triumphs in early 
days of those who were pioneers, and then to reproduce 
with longer strokes the continuation of that which had its 
beginning at so great a cost, terminating each chapter with 
a summary of the present attainment. 

Aggression on the enemy’s soil entails always that con- 
flict with unseen powers which is the most real of all com- 
bat, and yet for which only a few are gifted with discern- 
ment or garrisoned with the courage which triumphs. That 
noble band known as “‘missionary pioneers,” world-wide, 
more than any other division of the church militant, knows 
experimentally the meaning of wrestling “not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spir- 
itual wickedness in high places.” They know also that “the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through 
God, to the pulling down of strongholds,” and in such ver- 
ities is found the secret of their conquest. 


Such underlies whatever this record of the years may 
paint; and to the One “like the Son of God” who has 
walked beside them through the fire, both they and we 
ascribe all glory and majesty for every acquisition made in 
Central America. 

It is hoped that the volume may prove not only a source 
of personal courage and inspiration, fanning into flame 
any smouldering embers of possible missionary vitality 
within the soul and exerting a compelling influence toward 
fuller devotion to the cause; but also that by the inclusion 
of even brief information as to the aggregate missionary 
effort in Central America, it may render some service as 
a study book on these little lands. 

The absence from the field narrative of names of many 
who have had a part in the work through the years does 
not imply a lack of appreciation of these services. We wish 
that space might allow for fullest recognition, not only of 
service rendered, but of the abiding friendship of those 
who have found it necessary to return to the homeland, and 
yet have been unfailing in their contribution of prayer 
and gift. To such we are indeed grateful. 

Sincere and appreciative acknowledgment is hereby 
made to Mr. Kenneth G. Grubb of the World Dominion 
Movement for paragraphs copied and other information 
gleaned from Religion in Central America; to Rev. Lewis 
Sperry Chafer, D. D., for the chapter concerning Dr. — 
Scofield; to Mr. Charles S. Frazier for the making of the 
maps; to Miss Ruth Hummel for the art work on the 
cover; to Rev. Karl D. Hummel for his constructively 
critical examination of the manuscript and his valuable 
suggestions; and to the several other friends who so gra- 
ciously have helped by reading the manuscript and the 
proof. 
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CHAPTER I 


CYRUS INGERSON SCOFIELD, D.D. 
By Rev. LEwis SPERRY CHAFER, D.D. 


No Christian deeply taught in the Scriptures and ef- 
fectively yielded to God can be other than a promoter of 
the missionary enterprise. Having made the supreme sacri- 
fice in the gift of His Son for a lost world, the next im- 
portant thing on the heart of God is that the knowledge 
of that sacrifice shall be taken to those for whom Christ 
died. Not only has God appointed this service to believers, 
but naturally a Christian who is molded and led by the 
Holy Spirit will come to recognize this divine imperative 
and lend the resources of his own being—time, talent, and 
substance—as a privilege, to the realization of that which 
stands first in the mind of God. Thus, a transcendent in- 
terest in missions becomes an acid test of a deeply devoted 
and practical Christian life. Many men have excelled as 
theologians or as pulpiteers or as teachers, who seem never 
to hear the divine call to the positive dedication of their 
powers to missionary endeavor. Such delinquency cannot 
be excused, for the commission stands first in God’s pro- 
gram for every saved person. 

The outworking of this truth will explain the zeal of 
the greatest missionary leaders of the church, and among 
them, and by no means least to be mentioned, is the late Dr. 
C. I. Scofield, who was the instrument through whom 
God wrought first to conceive of a mission to the then al- 
most neglected field of Central America, to organize the 
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Central American Mission and to lend his massive influ- 
ence to it until the day of his death. Each of the great so- 
called faith missions is associated with a man whom God 
used as his implement in its origin and organization—Hud- 
son Taylor and the China Inland Mission; Peter Cameron 
Scott and the Africa Inland Mission; Roland Bingham and 
the Sudan Interior Mission; Spencer Walton and the South 
Africa General Mission; Ralph Norton and the Belgian 
Gospel Mission, and C. I. Scofield and the Central Ameri- 
can Mission. 

It was my privilege to know Dr. Scofield intimately 
for twenty-two years as a son may know a father and as 
those are related who are associated in work. My candid im- 
pression is that he was one of the greatest Christians of his 
generation, a man who was free from all forms of cant, un- 
reality, and pious pose. He knew God with an intimacy 
that I have never seen surpassed and this intimacy led to 
enjoyment of God and the freedom which enjoyment be- 
gets. Legalism is ruled out when one lives in the immediate 
fellowship of God. What pleases God becomes the domi- 
nating motive and all rules and measurements are for- 
gotten in the power of companionship which determines 
every aspect of daily life. Dr. Scofield caught the mission- 
ary passion, not as a duty or as a hireling, but directly from 
the heart of God. It will not be overlooked that he was 
God’s man for the time and circumstances and that he 
saw the appalling need of the Central American field; but 
it will also be remembered that his heart turned to the field 
because his Father’s heart had turned in that direction. 
From that moment on he manifested the passion of the 
heart of God for needy Central America. 
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Life for Dr. Scofield was a reality. Though he responded 
to poetry and art with a most unusual sympathy, he was 
himself no mere dreamer. The ability to actualize every- 
thing into its full measure of importance or to see it as un- 
important, as the case might be, was reflected in all that 
he did, but especially in his understanding and evaluation 
of the doctrines of the Bible. Many times I heard him in 
prayer, when but two of us were present, request of God 
that he might be enabled to hold truth in its right pro- 
portions; and that prayer was answered in his life in a won- 
derful way. His legal training entered much into. his 
ability to go directly to the heart of a problem and to see 
what was vital in it. These natural characteristics were in- 
valuable in his great work as an analyzer, a teacher of the 
Scriptures, and are reflected in his remarkable power of 
condensation which appears in every sentence he wrote. 
His clear mind and direct approach to things was revealed 
in his conversion and early Christian work. 

His residence was in St. Louis and he had gained that 
degree of proficiency in his profession which secured his 
appointment as state’s attorney for Missouri for two terms. 
At the age of thirty-six he became a Christian and this 
step was taken under characteristic circumstances. Mr. 
Thomas McPheeters, a Christian business man of St. Louis, 
called on Scofield one afternoon on a legal matter. Sco- 
field was alone in the office. After the errand was com- 
pleted McPheeters asked Scofield why he was not a Chris- 
tian. To this Scofield replied: “For one reason and only 
one; no one ever asked me to be.” It was then that he ac- 
cepted Christ and put himself under the personal teaching 
of Dr. James H. Brookes, Pastor of the then Washington 
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and Compton Avenues Presbyterian Church, now the 
Brookes Memorial Presbyterian Church, of St. Louis. Dur- 
ing three years of study under Dr. Brookes—America’s 
greatest Bible teacher of that generation—Scofield con- 
ducted a mission for railroad men and mechanics in East 
St. Louis. It was from that service that he was called to the 
First Congregational Church, of Dallas, Texas, in 1882, 
now the Scofield Memorial Church, which he served for 
many years and saw it grow from a very small member- 
ship to be in that day one of the largest and most vital 
churches in Texas. Dr. Scofield was Pastor of the East 
Northfield Congregational Church, of Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, from 1895 to 1902, when he returned to the 
Dallas pastorate for two years before he resigned to give all 
his time to the editing of the notes of the Scofield Refer- 
ence Bible. From then on to his death in 1921, he devoted 
his strength to writing and public teaching. When he was 
saved at the age of thirty-six he knew nothing of the Bible; 
when he died at the age of seventy-eight he was recognized 
throughout the world as an authority on Bible exposition. 

Dr. Scofield knew his strength and recognized his at- 
tainments, but he was always humble to a marked degree. 
He lived always in the immediate presence of God, and that 
is a certain cure for human pride. He never had to try to 
be great. When acting naturally he was great. 

The Central American Mission has a great heritage in 
being the child of this man whose dimensions are ever ex- 
tending as time gives a better perspective regarding him. 
The Mission, also, has a great advantage in being a lasting 
realization of the devotion of one of the greatest spiritual 
leaders the church has known. 


CuHapter II 
A LAND OF TROPIC BEAUTY 


The group of Republics composing Central America 
lies between Mexico on the North and South America on 
the South, thus forming the lower extremity of the North 
American continent. At the time of the founding of the 
Central American Mission, Central America did not in- 
clude Panama. Today it is listed as a Central American 
Republic. It has not as yet, however, been included in the 
field of the Central American Mission. The small country 
of British Honduras is also to be seen on the map of Cen- 
tral America, though neither is this a unit of that group of 
countries. It is, as its name implies, a British possession. 

Naming the five actual historical Central American Re- 
publics in their order, beginning at the extreme northwest, 
they are Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica, and these countries compose the working 
field of the Central American Mission. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES AND CLIMATE 


The chief mountain chain of the Western Hemisphere 
extends in a southeasterly direction through the Republics, 
thus making for a generally mountainous territory, though 
on either side are the coastal plains. Even within small 
areas, there is much variety of temperature, and one can 
scarcely imagine more contrast than appears, even in 
neighboring regions, between the exhilarating climate of 
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the altitudes and the hot oppressiveness in the little port 
towns. c , 

A chain of volcanoes appears mostly along or near the 
western coast. Twenty of these belong to Guatemalan soil 
alone and some tower in their majestic grandeur as high 
as nearly 14,000 feet. Volcanic peaks appear in all of the 
Republics save Honduras, and through the centuries they 
have not failed to lend their quota of thrill and tragedy to 
the history of those lands. Honduras, while not volcanic, 
is exceedingly mountainous, and of such character as to 
make travel very difficult, though with less of altitude 
than Guatemala. 

It is doubtful if the scenic beauty of Central America is 
greatly surpassed elsewhere in the Western Hemisphere. 
There is no such thing as monotony as one moves from the 
verdure-draped coasts and pine-scented hills of Honduras, 
across the fertile fields of El Salvador, climbs the heights 
of Guatemala’s lofty mountains, rests beside Nicaragua’s 
expansive lakes, and terminates his journey with a season 
in the ideal climate on the upland plateau formed by the 
two mountain chains in Costa Rica. While each Republic 
is characterized by one or two outstanding features, in 
greater or less degree other natural attributes are more or 
less common to all; and blending the scene into one grand 
panorama of harmony is the luxuriant tropical vegetation 
with its multi-colored floral beauty and its interesting agri- 
cultural production. 

In most parts of Central America the annual rainfall is 
heavy. The Pacific side experiences a wet season from May 
to November, and a dry season for the remainder of the 
year, and these periods are quite as their names imply. On 


Looking out over San José, Costa Rica, toward Volcano Irazh 
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the Atlantic side, rains are prevalent throughout the year, 
in some places amounting pene to 150 inches 
precipitation. 

Doeceartn 


While the population of seven and three quarter million 
includes two million aboriginal Indians and a scattering of 
negroes and whites, the principal racial element is that of 
mixed Spanish and Indian blood known as Ladinos, the 
beginning of whose history dates from the Spanish Con- 
quest. These constitute one-half of the total number of in- 
habitants. The pure-blood Indian population is confined 
largely to Guatemala, where conservative figures indicate 
these as making up 65: per cent of the whole. Here the mass 
of them live apart, retaining their aboriginal dialects, 
customs, tribal dress, and cleaving to much of their own 
religious tradition, though it is often inseparably mixed 
with Romanistic ritual. 


LANGUAGES 

Spanish is the prevailing and official language, though 
it has not in any adequate sense been adopted by the In- 
dian population of Guatemala. The men of the tribes 
know enough Spanish for trading purposes and to get 
along with the officials, while the women are, in the 
main, ignorant of it. Indian dialects correspond numer- 
ically to the number of tribes, some authorities indicating 
more than forty language divisions in all Central America. 


SocIAL CONDITIONS AND EDUCATION 


The poor and lower classes make up the mass popula- 
tion, though there is also to be found in the larger cities 
a considerable element of the high class and well-to-do. 
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Compared with the United States, certainly the number 
is disproportionate of those we ordinarily know as a mid- 
dle class, though this class is coming more and more into 
evidence, due to liberal governments and influence of 
American progress. 

Generally speaking, the birth rate is almost double the 
death rate, with an average of 40 per thousand annual- 
ly for the former, and a little more than 20 per thou- 
sand for the latter. Infant mortality is high. Also, to 
say that 60 per cent of the births are illegitimate is called 
a conservative estimate. While more is being done than 
ever to promote popular education, a high per cent of 
illiteracy still remains. Barring Costa Rica, almost 70 per 
cent of the population is illiterate. Including Costa Rica, 
which has an illiteracy of only 24 per cent, the ratio is 
lowered to less than 60 per cent for all of Central America. 
Costa Rica has for many years given attention to educa- 
tion, and it is said that the little country can boast of more 
school teachers than soldiers. 


PRODUCTS AND OCCUPATIONS 

The products of the soil provide the occupations and 
sustenance of the populace. There is little of manufactur- 
ing. The production of corn, bananas and coffee and the 
exportation of the last two provide the maintenance of 
most of the people. From the corn is made the forfilla, the 
native staff of life, while a ready market is found for cof- 
fee and bananas in the United States, and coffee in Europe 
in time of peace. Since bananas are most successfully pro- 
duced in the coastal lowlands, and coffee thrives at mod- 
erate heights, these are perfectly adapted to Central Amer- 
ica’s varying altitude and climate. The banana industry 
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is the result of foreign development, while, on the con- 
trary, the growth and exportation of coffee is largely the 
work of the native people. Other products worthy of 
mention are sugar, cocoanuts, cocoa, gold, silver, mahog- 
any and hides, the most of which are also of export value. 


THE ReEticious NEED AND CHALLENGE 


Sponsors of missionary effort in Latin lands are far too 
frequently approached with such inquiries as, “Why must 
missionaries be sent to Latin America? Is it not a Chris- 
tian field?” Naturally, as a Mission to Central America, 
we are confronted with the same inquiry. Religious cen- 
suses include Central America, with all other Catholic 
lands, as a part of the so-called Christian world. One 
needs, however, only limited knowledge of Latin Ameri- 
can conditions to realize how far from accuracy is such a 
conception of the state of those lands. In the words of Dr. 
C. I. Scofield, “‘Christians acquainted with Romanism 
only in the United States have no conception how utterly 
debased and idolatrous it is in Spanish America.” 

When more than 400 years ago, the Spanish Conquest 
brought political subjugation to that part of the Western 
World which now comprises Mexico, Central America 
and South America, it brought the same subjugation re- 
ligiously, and baptism was the arch under which a new 
world passed into serfdom to the Pope of Rome, even as 
it became a vassalage of the King of Spain. There was no 
proclamation of the Word of Truth, no message of the 
grace of God which led men to repentance and the accept- 
ance of a new heart and life through Jesus Christ. But | 
rather, the transaction amounted to the super-imposing 
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upon the Indian paganism of a ceremonial system carry- 
ing with it certain terminology of the Christian faith, yet 
all utterly devoid of vitality, and consequently devoid of 
the power to vitalize anything with which it came in con- 
tact. To this combination were added the extortionate de- 
mands of a corrupt and immoral religious hierarchy and 
priesthood. The result of the whole is summed up in the 
words of one well able to interpret any phase of Latin 
American life: ““The densest ignorance prevailing every- 
where; more than half of the population illiterate; a celi- 
bate priesthood living in open shame; immorality almost 
universal among young men, and probably one-half of the 
people living in adultery; the Lord’s Day given up to bull 
fights, gambling, drunkenness and general hilarity; .. . 
the country undeveloped and the rude implements of cen- 
turies ago in common use; poverty oppressing the multi- 
tude and beggars swarming the streets.” 

Missionaries to such lands all testify to the fact that 
converts insist they had never caught the faintest ray of 
gospel light from the system to which they had adhered. 
Only recently a woman whose heart has been opened, in 
a newly-entered territory, exclaimed, ““O, how the priests 
have deceived us.” 

A world-known missionary statesman, after a trip 
through Latin America a few years ago, exclaimed, “I 
know of no greater mission field in all the world.” 


CHAPTER IIT 
THE FOUNDING OF A MISSION 


Its PRAYER BACKGROUND 


“Before they call I will answer, and while they are yet 
speaking I will hear.” 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century, two men 
of Canada came to the Republic of Costa Rica, Central 
America, purchased coffee plantations near San José, the 
capital, and took up permanent residence there. Among 
the English and American colony to be found in San José, 
they met and married young women of high Christian 
character. The two families became faithful attendants 
and helpers at the services of the English church which 
had been founded years before by Scotch Presbyterians. 
Many of the English-speaking colony attended these ser- 
vices; but this element was as a drop in a bucket compared 
with the multiple thousands of Spanish-speaking all 
around, living in spiritual blindness black as night. True, 
there was present a religious system, and outward evi- 
dences of much “religion” were everywhere. But these 
two spiritually sensitive and discerning Christian women, 
Mrs. Robert Ross and Mrs. Robert Lang, were moved and 
burdened because of the utter absence of any light or 
power for the native peoples which could extricate them 
from the maze of idolatry, superstition, immorality and 
drunkenness so oppressive on every hand. 

They gave themselves to prayer that God would thrust 
forth laborers from somewhere into this whitened Costa 
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Rican harvest field. The days and months slipped by and 
they prayed on but no one came. According to their own 
subsequent testimony, sometimes they were tempted to 
cease their petitions. Yet in the presence of the awful 
need, they seemed unable to let go, and so the prayer for. 
laborers continued to wing its way to the throne of God. 


Its FOUNDING 


It was during his first pastorate of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Dallas, Texas (1882-1895) that Cyrus 
Ingerson Scofield attended, for several successive sum- 
mers, the Niagara Bible Conference at Niagara, N. Y., 
and there made contacts and formed friendships which 
had important bearings upon subsequent attainments. Of 
no little note and value among these was his fellowship 
with Hudson Taylor, Founder of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, the unique ministry of which had even then been 
demonstrating the power and faithfulness of God for al- 
most a quarter of a century. Through this touch, his at- 
tention was directed to a study of the missionary enter- 
prise as unfolded in the Scriptures. 

In the summer of 1888, Dr. Scofield was again absent 
from his Dallas pastorate, on an eastern visit. It was then 
that certain seemingly incidental circumstances brought 
graphically to his alert attention the little country of Cos- 
ta Rica, most southern of the Central American Repub- 
lics, with its awful religious destitution, its “dissolute 
priests making a mockery of ministering to the people 
spiritually.” 

Upon his return to Dallas, he shared the new-found 
information with a small group of the spiritual men of 
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his church, disclosing also his heart-turning toward the 
needy little land with its 280,000 souls and his increasing 
burden for it, and calling them into prayer fellowship. 
One of these friends, Mr. Luther Rees, was moved to 
make further investigation as to the other Central Amer- 
ican Republics. The findings were that not only was Cos- 
ta Rica destitute of gospel light, but that the Spanish- 
speaking and Indian population of the other four Repub- 
lics presented a similar picture, with the following excep- 
tions: The Presbyterian Church U. S. A. had made a small 
beginning in Guatemala in 1882, and since 1849 the Mo- 
ravian Church had been laboring among the Miskito In- 
dians and the English speaking people on the east coast 
of Nicaragua. 

The conviction deepened in the heart of Dr. Scofield 
that God would hold the Christians of the United States 
responsible for these perishing ones so unaccountably neg- 
lected, while the gospel was being carried to far-off lands. 
In the little publication called The Believer, of which he 
was Editor, about this time he wrote, “It is a fact of tre- 
mendous import, in view of the inspired plan of campaign 
in Acts 1:8—‘Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in Sa- 
maria’—that Central America is the nearest unoccupied 
mission field in the world to any Christian in the United 
States and Canada! We have passed over our Samaria!” 

The great missionary societies in Europe naturally felt 
that the responsibility of evangelizing these countries 
rested upon the American churches. Upon diligent in- 
quiry it was learned that none of the denominational 
boards in America were prepared to open work in the near 
future in any of the Republics where no entrance had been 
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made. “And so,” said Dr. Scofield, ‘the duty rests back 
upon the consciences of individual Christians, without 
regard to denominational lines.” 

In The Believer of October, 1890, the Editor had pre- 
sented the spiritual destitution of Costa Rica, and had 
issued a call to prayer to the end that missionaries should 
be raised up. In the November number, he was able to 
publish the following: 

*“.. . Already God has graciously answered in part the 
prayers for Costa Rica. A few of the Lord’s stewards have 
been led to form the Central American Mission, with 
Costa Rica as first objective... Now let renewed and un- 
ceasing prayer be made to the Lord of the harvest that He 
thrust forth laborers into this field so white, so inviting, 
so near.” 

The organization took place at the home of Dr. Sco- 
field, on November 14, 1890, though, as Mr. Rees some- 
times would say, ‘““The ‘haystack’ prayer meetings were 
held in my downtown office.” Mr. Rees became the 
Chairman, Dr. Scofield the Secretary, and Mr. E. M. 
Powell the Treasurer. Mr. W. A. Nason was the fourth 
member of the Council. 


CHARACTER AND PURPOSE 


Dr. Scofield recorded: ‘“Three words define the spirit 
and purpose of this Mission: Evangelical, evangelistic, un- 
denominational. The Provisional Council believes pro- 
foundly in the power of the gospel to save men of “all 
nations and kindreds and people and tongues’ and to save 
them just as they are, without preliminary processes, 
though these may fitly follow. It will seek, within its field, 
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. to obey literally the command to ‘preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” 

As to financial policy, the Mission adopted in the begin- 
ning that which is known as a faith basis, and this has con- 
tinued to the present. No salaries are promised, there is no 
personal solicitation of funds, no debts are contracted. 
The Council’s agreement with the missionaries assures a 
faithful distribution of those funds which are provided 
from month to month. 

In the January, 1891, Believer, Dr. Scofield was able to 
publish the following bit of news, which certainly bore 
every evidence that God was moving: 

“The multitude of friends so graciously raised up in 
every part of the land for the Central American Mission 
will be gratified to learn that already two missionaries 
have been accepted for work in Costa Rica, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. W. McConnell of St. Paul, Minn. Thus in less than 
three months from the time when a little group of believ- 
ers in Texas accepted from the Lord the privilege of send- 
ing the gospel of His grace into the unevangelized regions 
of Central America, laborers have been raised up in far 
away Minnesota, and friends everywhere.” 

In February, 1891 Mr. McConnell reached the field of 
the Mission’s objective. “When he putteth forth his own 
sheep he goeth before them!” That must have been vested 
with a new and vital meaning for this servant of God for- 
ever afterward, for there in a strange land the footprints 
of Deity were unmistakable. Two Christian families 
poured out their welcome and two of God’s handmaidens 
thrilled with the ecstasy of answered prayer; yea, back of 
that, sensed the exhilarating joy of being intercessory 
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voices toward the furtherance of divine purposes. How 
unsearchable are the ways of God! A land groping in 
darkness; two women moved to pray; an American pastor 
brought into contact with a vital missionary endeavor; 
his heart strangely stirred toward foreign missions; the 
aforesaid needy land brought graphically and unexpected- 
ly before him; his heart burdened; a mission founded; 
missionaries sent forth! The end of it all? Of such there 
is no end. As eternity is unending, so is such a chain of 
divine forging. 


CHAPTER IV 


“DIVERSITIES OF OPERATIONS... THE 
SAME GOD”... 


Loyal servants of God in every generation have found 
place for their foreign mission participation in some as- 
- pect of “tarrying by the stuff.” In this is reason for grat- 
itude. Had all with a missionary vision and fervor fared 
forth to other lands, from whence would come the “‘fan- 
ning” and the fuel to “keep the home fires burning?” To 
many devoted souls who have remained at home, the Cen- 
tral American Mission is eternally indebted; to none of 
these more than to those men of God whose time, in- 
fluence and administrative gifts have been so lavishly put 
to the Mission’s account. 

The plan and purpose from the origin of the Mission, 
was that the Council and the missionaries should compose 
the Mission—not that the missionaries should be agents of 
the Council. Thus the headquarters and the administrative 
personalities at that center have always been of utmost 
importance to the flourishing of the field work. 

After Dr. Scofield’s, no name is more an integral part 
of the Mission’s history at home than that of Rev. Luther 
Rees. One of the little inner circle group who shared with 
Dr. Scofield the prayer burden and the investigation 
preliminary to the Mission’s founding, Mr. Rees was 
chosen President at the beginning, and retained that re- 
sponsibility for forty-nine and a half years, until the date 
of his death, June 10, 1940. Mr. Rees was both a Christian 
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business man and an ordained minister, but the enterprise 
nearest his heart through all the years was the Mission. 
The three extended tours of the Central American field, 
largely at his own charges and at the cost of much physi- 
cal discomfort and weariness, bore witness to his love for 
the workers and his longings and concern for the work. 
Endowed with gifts which fitted him for many phases 
of service, possessed of an unswerving devotion to the pro- 
ject in hand, resorting always to prayer and its efficacy 
as his dependence for every need, Mr. Rees’ contribution 
was of an extraordinary character which will hardly be 
replaced. | 
Naturally, the very early life of the Mission did not 
entail much of clerical exercises, its then small consti- 
tuency being more local than otherwise. In 1894 the treas- 
urer’s duties were assumed by Judge D. H. Scott of Paris, 
Texas, who the previous year had been added to the orig- 
inal Council. Concurrently he took on the burden of 
the correspondence relative to receiving and distributing 
funds, and in natural sequence his business office in Paris 
soon became the Mission’s administrative headquarters. 
Though an exceedingly busy man, yet with his growing 
appreciation of and love for the work of the Mission, 
Judge Scott’s time was more and more absorbed by it, 
so that long before his decease he had arranged release 
from secular business responsibilities and was devoting 
himself wholly to Central American Mission affairs. Sel- 
dom is witnessed more fervent devotion to a cause, or 
better said, devotion to one’s Lord, than characterized and 
actuated those twenty-seven years given so unstintingly 
by this servant of God to the aforesaid ministry. Office 
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space, stenographic help, his own personal service and 
continuous and generous financial aid were the expres- 
sions of this rare devotedness. And glorifying all was a 
life of intercession on behalf of those whom it was his joy 
to serve. When his earthly exercises were terminated, in 
October, 1921, it was no wonder the Mission felt irrepar- 
ably orphaned. 

Just here the office found its home for a transitional 
year in the business quarters of Mr. Rees, who had moved 
to Paris soon after the Mission’s founding and had been 
in close association with Judge Scott during the latter’s 
long service. 

In the fall of 1922, the headquarters were once more 
established in Dallas. Through the generosity of the new 
Treasurer, Mr. Thos. J. Jones, the Mission shared tempor- 
arily his business office at 804 Central Bank Building. 
After a few months Mr. Jones vacated in the Mission’s 
favor, and for the first time the work occupied singly and 
alone its own rented quarters. 

For the next two years Rev. Lewis Sperry Chafer, D. D., 
carried the responsibilities of General Secretary and vent 
istrator, rendering an invaluable service, not only in an 
executive capacity, but by two visits to the Mission’s sta- 
tions and in his wide deputation ministry, all as his free 
and gracious gift to God and to the cause of the gospel in 
Central. America. 

Other claims precluded Dr. Chafer’s continuance in the 
office, and in 1925, Rev. Karl D. Hummel, then on fur- 
lough, was chosen by the Council as Acting Secretary. 
Later he was made the regular Secretary, in which capac- 
ity he continues to serve. 
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Rented offices housed the Mission Headquarters until 
1930, when ownership of a corner property, ample and 
suitable for office, secretary’s home and missionary quar- 
ters was made possible. The same is occupied today by 
the office building, with address, 3611 Congress Avenue, 
and the Mission home, with address, 2727 Hood Street. 

At the return of the headquarters to Dallas in 1922, it 
was possible for Mr. E. M. Powell again to assume a closer 
identity with and fellowship in the work. The contribu- 
tion of this godly life to the Central American Mission 
cannot be over-appreciated, nor is it possible to make any 
complete appraisement of it. Mr. Powell was a charter 
member and the first Treasurer of the Mission’s Council. 
Also, it was he who accompanied to the new field the first 
missionary, Mr. W. W. McConnell, and helped to anchor 
him in his strange surroundings. In 1922 he became the 
Vice-President and a member of the Executive Committee, 
retaining these offices until his Home-going three years 
later. His care for the children of the missionaries when 
it was necessary for them to be in the States for schooling, 
his most practical and bountiful ministrations to the tem- 
poral needs of the work, his final generous bequest, and 
withal, his kindly solicitude in every detail perpetually ev- 
idenced his sincere devotion. 

It is doubtful if many such institutions have been so 
divinely gifted in the matter of human sponsorship and 
leadership as has the Central American Mission; and to 
each of these, chosen of God for his particular time and 
place of service, the Mission pays humble tribute, and 
registers thanksgiving for every divine benefit. 
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Costa RIca 


Area—23,000 sq. miles. 
Population—616,000. 
Capital—San José; population, 63,436. 


Physical Characteristics—The country is mountainous, 
and includes six volcanoes. Dense forests cover much of 
the Atlantic slopes, while on the Pacific side are fertile 
stretches of pasture and tillable land. The Rio de Reven- 
tazon, winding from near Cartago toward the Atlantic 
coast, is one of the scenic beauties of the land. 


Approach and Inland Travel—Limén on the Atlantic 
side and Puntarenas on the Pacific side are the two prin- 
cipal ports. San José, the capital, situated somewhat in 
the midst of the Republic, is 103 miles from Port Limén, 
and 73 miles by rail from Puntarenas. In the central 
plateau region is an extensive system of highways, partly 
hard surfaced, which accounts for an ample bus service. 


San José is also on the Pan American Airways route be- 
tween the United States and South America. Local air 
lines connect important points within the Republic. 


The Map—lIn addition to the 9 established congregations 
indicated by the missionary residence stations and the 
black dots on the map, there are some 18 other regular 
preaching places in C. A. M. territory. 

For Provincest where work other than that of the 
C. A. M. is carried on, see chapter on “Other Boards,” 
page 262. 


The extreme north, including portions of the Provinces 
of Alajuela, Heredia and Limén, and the extreme southeast 
(part of the Province of Puntarenas) are very sparsely 
populated. 


1Political divisions corresponding to States in the U. S. A. 
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CHAPTER V 
SETTING THE STAKES IN COSTA RICA 


Mr. Kenneth Grubb, in Religion in Central America, 
writes: 

“Much of the early work of missions was carried on 
under conditions of extreme difficulty . . . The Central 
American Mission had its share of these difficulties. Health 
conditions were bad: missionaries succumbed to yellow 
fever or other prevalent diseases, and in the higher lands 
were sometimes victims of nervous strain. The bitter 
fanaticism of many of the people made it impossible for 
the travelling missionary to count upon the minimum of 
hospitality usually extended, even by primitive tribes, to 
the peaceful visitor. The mule trails were (and still are, 
in some localities) next to impassable in wet weather. 
Journeys, even in these small Republics, were a matter of 
days and weeks, sometimes in regions where the rainfall 
exceeds 150 inches per year. Revolutions and devastating 
earthquakes interrupted both itineration and settled ac- 
tivities for weeks and months at a time. Local author- 
ities refused permits and denied legitimate rights. Wide- 
spread illiteracy and ignorance made it easy to persuade 
the people that the evangelists were actually the cause of 
much of the current troubles.” 

This bit of summary is a fitting prelude for the record 
of evangelical beginnings in any and all of the Central 
American Republics. So many of the different notes of 
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experience, particularly of difficulty, hindrance and peril, 
in the path of the trail blazer are intimated, many of 
which weapons of the enemy continue their work right 
through the history of the years, though perhaps not in 
such intensity latterly as at the first. 

In January, 1891, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. McConnell of 
St. Paul, Minn., were accepted as the first missionaries of 
the Central. American Mission. It seemed the manifest 
mind of the Lord that in the Republic of Costa Rica the 
work should begin. And so, in February, Mr. McConnell 
sailed from New Orleans for Costa Rica, accompanied by 
Mr. E. M. Powell of Dallas, Texas, the Treasurer of the 
newly formed board. Mrs. McConnell followed later with 
their three boys. 

Upon entering the land it was found that Costa Rica 
constituted a mission field at once needy and interesting. 
One of the two smallest of the Central American Repub- 
lics, 175 miles at its widest point and 74 at its narrowest, 
Costa Rica is traversed by two volcanic ranges separated 
by a single plateau, making it a really mountainous coun- 
try. In the northern range the great crater of Irazu towers 
11,200 feet, and from its summit can be seen both the 
A cuntic and Pacific Oceans. In the southern range the 
peak of Chiripéd Grande rises to 12,447 feet. There are 
numerous volcanoes, though few are still active. Earth- 
quake shocks are not infrequent. 

With a population then of about 280,000 souls, mostly 
gathered upon the high central plateau, where in a region 
of exceptional beauty and fertility missionary work might 
be vigorously prosecuted the entire year, no gospel work 
whatever was to be found among the Spanish-speaking 
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population. A Baptist missionary to the English-speaking 
Jamaican negroes, supported by the Baptists of Jamaica, 
was stationed at Port Limén on the Atlantic coast, while 
in San José, the capital, was found a small Protestant 
chapel, also for the English-speaking colony. 

THE RELicious PICTURE 

As to the religious conditions in general which con- 
fronted the first missionaries to Central America, and 
which remain practically the same after fifty years, 
wherever the gospel has not dissipated these, we quote 
from early letters of Mr. McConnell: 

“During the Feast of Semana Santa, the latter part 
of March, I witnessed a number of processions in which 
were thousands of people, nearly all of whom got down 
on their knees in the streets or showed in some way their 
reverence for the priests and the images of Jesus, Mary 
and Joseph, which were carried about, life-size. On ‘Good 
Friday’ they put an image of Jesus on a cross in the 
cathedral. The same evening, in an arbor of green trees 
and plants at Carmen Church, there was another image 
of Jesus. A man was selling ribbons which had been mea- 
sured around the neck of this image or some of the saints, 
and blessed by the church, to be worn by the buyer to 
keep away sickness. At the cathedral a great many people 
were kneeling before images, saying prayers. At Soledad 
Church several hundred people were listening to a priest 
explaining about the sufferings and sorrows of Mary. The 
following Sunday there was a resurrection procession and 
Judas was burned in effigy. 

“A few Sundays ago a bull fight was staged at a neigh- 
boring village in front of the church, the proceeds, I 
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understand, to go to the church. These bull fights are 
held annually in each city and village in honor of some 
saint, usually the one the town is named for. 

“Until two years ago there was no civil marriage, and 
the priests charged so much to marry the people that many 
of them got along without having a ceremony. Many of 
the priests consider their marriage to the church sufficient 
to allow the grossest immorality without reproach. An old 
resident whose word is reliable, told me of a priest now de- 
ceased, who was reputed to be the father of sixty-three 
children.” 

Mr. McConnell concluded, “‘Do these people need the 
gospel? And shall it be given to them in our day if the 
Lord tarries?” 

PERSECUTION 


Unmolested for something like four centuries, it was 
not to be supposed that the religious hierarchy which had 
thus long held sway over body, soul and spirit of the 
country’s population would greet the messengers of a new 
day with undisturbed acquiescence. Even the usual Latin 
courtesy and cordiality accorded the stranger within their 
gates was ofttimes forgotten in the presence of this new 
type of visitor, and experiences such as the following re- 
corded by Mr. McConnell in the early days of work in 
Costa Rica were far from uncommon: 

“We visited Escasti and went to the top of the mountain 
on the other side of the village. Passing through the village 
we distributed some tracts, and on our return a crowd of 
laborers who were making adobes were waiting to stone 
us. They let the ladies pass, but threw at Mr. Wilbur. 
When I came along they threw at me after I had passed 
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them so that my back was toward them, hitting my sad- 
dle with mud, and one stone the size of my two fists struck 
me in the back. I was a little lame and used up for three 
days, but am all right now.’ 

And this, written a bit later by Mr. H. C. Dillon after 
he had reached Costa Rica: 

“Sefior Odio, a native convert, and I have made a trip 
of some ninety miles over the mountains north and west 
of here on horseback, but going afoot when we could not 
ride the horses. While out we held fifteen services, preached 
to about 300 people, sold some Bibles and Gospels and dis- 
tributed a large number of tracts. 

“At San Ramon, a place of some eight to ten thousand 
people about twenty-five miles north of here, the second 
night of our visit, a mob of 150 men led by the priest or- 
dered us to leave town. We locked the door so that they 
could not crowd us too much, and preached the gospel to 
those who were inside while those outside tried to pull the 
building down. Just before service the third night, the 
Governor came to us with the information that a mob of 
at least 200 were coming to do violence, and that he could 
offer us no protection whatever and he thought we had 
better get out of town as quickly as possible. After prayer 
we thought it evident the Lord would have us remain, 
and we did so. 

“The mob came in full force, some armed with whips, 
some with clubs, others with machetes. Many of them had 
candles in their pockets, and the leader had a Bible under 
his arm and asked to be admitted, as he wanted to hear 
the gospel. We recognized him and allowed them to 
crowd in till the room was full, then locked the door 
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and pocketed the key. We preached the gospel to them 
in a few words and told them since they had adjudged 
themselves unworthy of the gospel we would go to other 
parts. They had been kept very quiet up to this time by 
our boldness in locking them in, but the crowd outside 
had become very restless, so we told them good-night, 
opened the door, and they got out to wait for us. A few 
remained to ask about the gospel, and while talking to 
them my companion was sitting by an opening in the 
wall, and the crowd amused themselves by taking turns 
spitting on him; and when the door was opened several 
spat on him. They kept waiting for us to come out, but 
we passed through a side door into the adjoining hotel 
where a half-dozen people waited for us to give them the 
gospel.” 
PRIVILEGES ENLARGING 


Mr. and Mrs. McConnell had been warmly received by 
the two English Christian families earlier referred to, and 
one can imagine the mutual joy of these who had ex- 
pended effort and prayer toward the coming of gospel 
messengers and the two missionaries who were the answer 
to their petitions. Every hospitality and courtesy were 
extended and every possible aid was given in the work 
the McConnells had come to do. Nor did the faithful 
friendship of these families ever diminish or waver; but 
rather, through the years, and even now in the second 
generation, the help and fellowship of these friends have 
been an abiding assurance and strength. 

These were days of getting acclimated, learning the 
language, and becoming acquainted with the people. 
Simultaneously, multiple phases of service were round 
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about and Mr. McConnell found himself busy, not only 
with the language, but assisting with the services for the 
English-speaking colony, cultivating friendships with the 
natives, giving out many tracts and Gospels locally, as 
well as taking trips to neighboring territories, where liter- 
ature in abundance was also freely distributed, though 
ofttimes to be acknowledged with a greeting of stones 
and other forms of resentment. 

Early in 1893 Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. Wilbur and 
Miss Margaret Neely joined the McConnells, to the un- 
speakable joy of the entire missionary group. By this time 
Mr. McConnell had mastered the Spanish for an effective 
ministry, and he and Mr. Wilbur were able to do wide 
travelling together while Mr. Wilbur laid siege to the 
language which yielded rapidly to his studious mind. 
Accounts of their early travels are most interesting, and 
at the end of one trip Mr. Wilbur wrote: 

“One can distribute tracts and sell Bibles in this country 
without dismounting from one’s horse. People are always 
sitting in front of their houses and will politely come to 
the roadside to talk. I wish you could see how awful is the 
spiritual darkness, and yet how wide the door and how 
bright the prospect, if only men and means are offered.” 


SORROW AND Loss 


Still others were being laid hold on for the work in the 
newly opened lands, so that in the spring of 1894, with 
seven foreign missionaries on the field, it was felt well to 
look effectively toward the other countries still unentered. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Dillon had come to Costa Rica and 
tarried a little with the workers there preparatory to en- 
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tering the field of their vision, El Salvador. In May, 1894, 
it seemed the leading of the Lord that Mr. and Mrs. Dillon, 
with their two children, should accompany Mr. F. G. 
Penzotti, Agent of the American Bible Society, to Salva- 
dor, by way of Nicaragua and possibly Guatemala. It was 
decided that Mr. Wilbur should also make the trip with 
them. When they reached Granada in the Republic of 
Nicaragua Mr. Wilbur was suffering with a high temper- 
ature. Even then he insisted upon continuing his work un- 
til he was physically unable to do so. It was on June 19, 
in the afternoon, that he became critically ill. Mr. Pen- 
zotti who was then in Managua thirty miles away was 
telephoned and the next morning went by train to Gran- 
ada. Mr. Wilbur grew steadily worse and died in Mr. Pen- 
zotti’s arms early in the afternoon of June 20, a victim 
of yellow fever. 

In writing the sad details to Mrs. Wilbur, who, with 
their baby, had bravely remained in Costa Rica for her 
husband to make the trip into newer fields, Mr. Penzotti 
said in part: | 

“During his last hours he wrestled valiantly with the 
fever; but as soon as he fell asleep his face revealed the 
peace of the saints and the serenity of a hero soldier of 
Christ, giving unequivocal signs of having entered into 
and increased the throng of those who sing the new 
SON oes 

“As it is a dangerous disease, we had to bury him 
the same day. His burial was not with show, but with all 
decency. We had a service in the presence of some twenty 


persons, singing the doxology at the close, a thing unheard 
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of by those present, and we believe it was a good testimony 
for these poor people.” 

Mr. Wilbur’s body was buried near, but outside, the 
cemetery, as in those days the public burying grounds 
were considered too sacred and holy for the Protestant 
dead. 

Concerning Mr. Wilbur’s seemingly untimely death, 
Mr. McConnell wrote from Costa Rica to the Mission 
Headquarters under the date of June 25, 1894: 

“Two years ago the Lord laid this field upon his heart 
and quickly opened the way for him to come, so that his 
feet trod the soil of Central America sixteen months lack- 
ing one day. He began to preach the gospel publicly in 
Spanish three months after he arrived on the field, and for 
six months he held a meeting nearly every day. In personal 
work and in circulating Bibles, portions and tracts, he was 
untiring. He loved these people, realized their awful state 
of darkness and hopelessness, worked very, very hard to 
bring Christ before their hearts and to lead them to trust 
in Him; and now all his work and weariness and service 
in the body are over, for God has taken him.” 


AMONG THE ABORIGINES 


The population of Costa Rica, unlike the other Central 
American Republics, is largely European in origin. There 
is a noticeable absence of the Indian characteristics so 
prevalent in the remainder of Central America. It is es- 
timated that in the beginning of the Spanish Conquest 
four centuries ago, not more than 40,000 Indians were 
encountered in this section of Central America. These, 
with the exception of the Talamancas, are said to have 
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been easily subjugated. These facts account for the mini- 
mum of Indian blood, as well as for the presence of a re- 
maining number of this tribe at the advent of the first 
missionaries. 

These Talamanca Indians, numbering perhaps between 
two and three thousand, were divided into some five 
groups and known by as many names, with corresponding 
dialects. In surveying the land and marking its potential- 
ities, Mr. McConnell found these in the southeastern sec- 
tion of the country, toward the Atlantic coast, and be- 
came much burdened for missionaries to go among them. 
In answer to his prayer and that which he had inspired in 
the homeland, Mr. L. H. Jamison, together with Mr. H. 
C. Dillon of the Arthington (Indian) Exploration men- 
tioned later, went over the ground in the early months of 
1895. Mr. Dillon reported on the visit as follows: 

“In only one of the districts could we find anyone who 
could speak enough Spanish to interpret for us... Where 
we were able to find an interpreter (among the Chiripés) , 
the Lord mightily blessed the work. In three days the in- 
terpreter accepted Christ and gave himself to the work 
with Mr. Jamison, who decided to remain there. Six weeks 
from the day we entered the settlement, Mr. Jamison bap- 
tized thirteen more of the Indians and among them were 
the first and second chiefs and the wife and daughter of 
Rafael Hernandez, our interpreter and first convert. 

“White men had never before been permitted to enter 
into the interior of Chiripd. But they received us, though 
with much and careful watching, into the very heart of 
the settlement.” 

On April 25, 1895, after having been among the 
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Chiripés some three months, Mr. Jamison wrote that “the 
baptized converts now number twenty-two.” 

Hitherto the Romish system had left these isolated peo- 
ple unmolested. But within five months after the coming 
of the Protestant missionaries, the Bishop appeared on the 
ground. Failing of any favorable response from the In- 
dians, he left in an angry mood and succeeded in persuad- 
ing the government to send soldiers to Chiripéd. These 
took Rafael and the first and second chiefs out as prison- 
ers. Mr. Jamison came out also and learned that the Bishop 
had charged him with teaching the Indians that they were 
under British protection, and that he had raised a British 
flag. Thereupon Mr. Jamison explained to the govern- 
ment officials that he was an American citizen, and 
that the supposed English flag was a colored chart he was 
using in teaching the gospel! 

The Indian prisoners gave satisfactory testimony and 
explanation and were soon liberated, but Mr. Jamison was 
forbidden to return. For a time he busied himself with 
other work, but the Chiripéds were so much in his thoughts 
that the month of December, 1895, found him on his way 
back to his beloved parish, even at the risk of repeated 
hindrance from the officials. Concerning his return he 
wrote sometime afterward: 

“We were detained eleven days on the way, on account 
of almost constant rains, when we had expected to be not 
more than three days. We thought to get food along the 
way, such as plantains and wild game. We were able to 
get only green plantains, green bananas and two parrots, 
so that when we arrived at our destination I was so weak 
and worn that I could scarcely walk. However, although 
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my clothing was wet most of the time, and although we 
often had to sleep on the ground under temporary leaf 
shelters, amidst water, smoke and insects, yet the dear 
Lord kept me from sickness and gave me sweet fillings of 
His own peace and joy. 

“On arriving at Chiripd, some of the Indians seemed at 
first to be estranged from me, but the most of them re- 
ceived me with great kindness, and soon all became very 
friendly. As formerly, they brought me fruits, vegetables, 
meats, etc., such as they have. 

“T remained among them from January 1 to February 5, 
during which time I made visits to different camps which 
are located from one-half to two miles apart, and some 
of which have twenty-five or thirty men, women and 
children, all living together in the same camp. The entire 
travel among them is quite fatiguing and difficult, as they 
live in the mountains on each side of the Chiripdé River. 
Thirty-two of them have thus far been baptized.” 

Mr. Jamison’s work terminated, however, early in Feb- 
ruary when the government forbade the continuance of 
the effort, and when he felt definitely led to the homeland. 
We can only trust that from the little group of redeemed 
ones left there by Mr. Jamison the Word of Life sounded 
out to many more of that already depleted tribe, which 
now is virtually absorbed or at least has lost its identity as 
an aboriginal race. 


DEVELOPMENT AND MorE OPPOSITION IN 
THE SPANISH WorRK 


Meanwhile the Spanish work was opening up more and 
more, yet not without difficulties and much opposition. At 
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the end of 1895, both San José and Alajuela were mission- 
ary residence stations, and for brief periods one or more 
of the seven or eight missionaries had lived at Naranjo and 
Desamparados, doing wide travelling over the surround- 
ing territories. The last named place was the scene of much 
combat between satanic insurrection and the forces of the 
gospel. While believers were there and meetings were held 
periodically, yet such an occurrence as this was recorded 
by Mr. F. W. Boyle on October 22, 1895: 

““We are now in the midst of a mob. At 5:30 a girl came 
to inform us that one was forming. At 6 o’clock Jamison 
went to the post office. I was standing in front of our 
room. Out from behind the church came the swarm. I 
stood my ground, while Jamison walked boldly up and 
stood by my side. They hesitated; two believers stepped 
up beside us, also the town magistrate and policeman. 
Then began a bedlam. We stood still, not knowing what a 
moment would bring forth. Finally the magistrate bore us 
away to the town office where we are now imprisoned. We 
are told that a company of soldiers is coming to rescue 
us. We can hear the mob’s triumphant huzzahs. Isn’t it 
strange that they hate so the pure gospel? ... We await 
developments. There is a lull. No, there goes another yell. 
Jamison is true blue. Paul wouldn’t have had to write him 
a letter to ‘let no man despise thy youth’.” 

From San José the following day, he reported further: 

“Tust as I finished writing (the above) the detachment 
of police on horseback arrived and dispersed the mob, 
which we are told had grown to upward of five hundred. 
At first we decided to remain in Desamparados for the 
night, but the officer in charge of police said he would be 
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compelled to withdraw them. The believers urged us not 
to remain, as they were sure that the mob would return 
when the police would withdraw, and not only would 
Jamison and I suffer, but in their frenzy the mob would 
try to kill the believers also; so we returned here with the 
police at 10 p. m. 

“We made no appeal to the authorities, but I wrote a 
note to them stating that we were here in the exercise of 
constitutional rights and were not aware of any violation 
of the laws. The outcome is yet in doubt.” 

Less than a month later Mr. Boyle dispatched to Head- 
quarters the message that “the papers are full of dis- 
cussions pro and con on the Protestants. A petition that we 
be sent out of the country has been presented to the Pres- 
ident. He quoted them the constitutional warrant for our 
presence.” 


TEMPORARY CHANGE — CONTINUED PROGRESS 


In April, 1896, Mr. and Mrs. McConnell felt impelled 
to return to the United States, due to much weariness and 
because of Mrs. McConnell’s poor health. Their departure 
left Mr. and Mrs. Boyle at the helm in Costa Rica, assisted 
by two lady missionaries and some faithful helpers among 
the native men. It was Mr. Boyle’s purpose to put into 
active service as many of the believers as possible, and even 
in these early days he made remarkable progress in the 
matter. A portion of a letter of June 1, 1896 gives the 
idea: 

“The work grows. The largest audience ever assembled 
here, ninety-two persons, were gathered Sunday night. 
One of our deacons preached a good sermon. Not many 
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shoemakers with so little advantage as he has had could 
do so well. 

“During Sunday, several of the brethren were out in 
the neighboring towns evangelizing. Some were in Cur- 
ridabat, where they had an audience of thirty and have 
promised to return. 

“The church is now entirely self-sustained. The mem- 
bers take turns at preaching and all expenses are paid and 
accounts are kept by them, through the deacons. J shall 
preach to the English-speaking people at 11 a. m. Sunday, 
and‘at 5 p. m. to the Jamaicans at the station.” 

Two weeks later, Mr. Boyle reported: 

“The meeting last Sunday gathered 100 souls. Sefor Gén- 
gora, the native pastor, preached. He is suffering much 
persecution.” 

The opposition of the priesthood was continuing with 
much ferocity, and conditions were such that it became 
impossible to rent a place for gospel services, both because 
of this opposition and because of the scarcity of houses 
suitable, in the central part of San José. The church was 
finally forced to move into the house of Sefor Géngora, 
who cordially opened his home for such purpose. This did 
not provide a central location, however, for he lived at 
some distance from the heart of the city. But as it was an 
unusually dry “wet season,” the people made the effort 
and there was a goodly attendance continually, and a 
blessed spirit of fellowship. 


REACHING OUT 


With the fire so well kindled in San José, and with a 
number capable of taking active part and pushing ahead 
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in the city, as well as of evangelizing wide areas round 
about, Mr. Boyle became more and more burdened to 
move to another center and begin an aggressive work. 
Thus the last of July, 1896, found the little missionary 
party domiciled, for a time at least, in the city of Cartago, 
some fourteen miles from the Capital. It was a place of 
such rabid fanaticism that even in the midst of Roman- 
ism on all sides, it was called “the Catholic city.” There 
is located one of the famous idols of Costa Rica, known as 
“The Virgin of the Angels.” It is none other than a tiny 
stone image, but the people are deceived by the priests 
into believing that the figure is flesh and bone and possesses 
miraculous powers. The traditional history of her exalta- 
tion is as follows: 

She was found lying on a rock down at the water’s 
edge, by a woman who was engaged in washing clothes. 
She was taken to the woman’s house and put in a box; but 
lo, the morning after, she was no longer there. When 
search was made, she was found again in the very place 
where she had been before. This was repeated several times 
until the woman'went and told the priest, whereupon, ac- 
cording to his decree, a church was erected over the very 
spot which had been her abode, and she was enshrined as 
an object of worship. Today over her head rests a crown, 
ornate with jewels and valued at $16,000. 

Intrenched in this kind of tradition, it is not to be won- 
dered at that Cartago was not enthusiastic in the reception 
she accorded the gospel. 

It was possible, however, to have meetings twice a week, 
and the Sunday services were well attended. A great 
many were found in the house-to-house work who were 
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convinced of the errors of Rome, but even these were 
much afraid of the priests. 

The missionary party worked with a will in the Cartago 
field during the remainder of the year, returning then to 
the Capital, from which point was carried on much visit- 
ing of surrounding places, with tireless teaching and 
preaching at every opportunity. When the McConnells 
reached Costa Rica the following spring, accompanied by 
Miss Ruth Chadbourn, a new missionary, they proceeded 
with the testimony which had been established in Cartago, 
and Mr. McConnell could write on April 13, 1897: 

“We had the joy of receiving six persons last Lord’s 
Day, for baptism and the Lord’s Supper. These are the 
first here in Cartago. Some are the result of the labors of 
Brother Boyle and his helpers and some have been hearing 
the Word for nearly four years, first in San José, then in 
Alajuela and now here.” 

At the same time the report from San José was that the 
work was more prosperous than ever before, more than 
100 having been received into fellowship since its begin- 
ning, and many of them devoted followers of Christ, man- 
ifesting the fruit of the Spirit in their lives. Also, the Ala- 
juela work was showing much progress, and the fine native 
pastor, though a busy man in his daily work as railroad 
agent, found time to shepherd the flock. 

REALITY VERSUS SUPERSTITION 

What strange uncoverings were the portion of those 
pioneers whose lot brought them within such close touch 
with Rome and gave occasion for observing the bare facts 
of her dreadful system. How much more frequently than 
superficial observers ever know, the feigned allegiance of 
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misled souls mantles a thorough disillusionment, a dis- 
appointed outlook, and a longing for reality. We rejoice in 
the courage given to many to break the shackles, defy 
tradition, and come into the liberation of the gospel. Such 
a case was at Sabanilla, six and a half miles from Alajuela, 
one of the gospel preaching points visited even by those 
early-day missionaries. Among the first eight persons to 
make a profession of faith in Christ were four grown chil- 
dren of a priest (!!) who on his deathbed had pleaded with 
his children to renounce Romanism and accept the gospel. 
In earlier days Mr. McConnell had earnestly dealt with 
this priest about his soul, but he never had the courage to 
follow his convictions. The mother of his children took a 
deep interest in the meetings, from the beginning, and 
finally, with the youngest daughter, identified herself 
with the body of believers. 


In StmL OTHER TowNSs AND Distant REGIONS 


In May, 1897, Mr. Jamison returned to Costa Rica, ac- 
companied this time by Mrs. Jamison, he having married 
while in the States. This sufficiently enlarged the mission- 
ary personnel that during the next three or four years, in 
addition to maintaining established centers in San José, 
Cartago, and part time in Alajuela, intensive campaigns 
were carried on periodically at Santa Ana, Sabanilla, Par- 
aiso, Limén, and other places. These towns and villages 
were covered by house-to-house visitation and personal 
work, as well as being favored with series of gospel meet- 
ings; and in all of them believers were raised up. Also, in 
Grecia, Juan Vifias and Heredia, work was consistently 
carried on by devoted and capable native pastors, over 
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extended periods, and evangelists of the country were 
constantly going to new sections farther afield, including 
the region of the Talamancas. 

In the Spring of 1900, Misses Grace Eaton and Ruth 
Chadbourn, with a keen vision for the far regions, moved 
into the extreme western part of the country, locating at 
Santa Cruz in the Province of Guanacaste. Their 
vigorous prosecution of evangelization in that needy field 
included a conflict with climatic conditions and other 
enemies of physical health, and after some six months of 
residence there, during which time both ladies had suf- 
fered severe attacks of fever, it was decided they had best 
return to San José for a time. Miss Eaton was brought 
home very ill and weak; but after careful nursing and 
treatment, was ready to go again. 

On November 16, accompanied by Miss Eleanor Black- 
more who had arrived at the Capital, she left for the west 
coast once more. Suffering frequent sieges of fever, these 
ladies carried on the work in this region for more than 
two years, and when it was finally necessary to leave the 
place, they did so with sincere regret, and with unceasing 
prayer that God would send qualified laborers who could 
gather His harvest there. Miss Eaton returned to the 
Capital, and Miss Blackmore took up work for a time at 
Puntarenas, another virgin field and wide open door. A 
native worker carried on evangelization in Guanacaste. 


GRATIFYING INCREASE 


The Costa Rica work moved forward during the fol- 
lowing years, though without any transpirings of a sen- 
sational nature, only the plodding, faithful pursuance of 
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the missionary course which was the life and career of the 
faithful band who had set their hands to the task of 
evangelizing this part of Central America. Some changes 
were inevitable in the missionary personnel, both adding 
to and taking from the group, from time to time; and 
the énd of 1905 saw a total of seven foreign workers, with 
only two stations occupied by missionaries. Several points, 
however, which had been opened as missionary residence 
stations were now under the care of faithful native work- 
ers who were seeing fruit. Souls were confessing Christ 
daily. Mr. Rees visited Central America in 1906 and 
during the few days when he was in Costa Rica, he wrote 
of the various meetings which he attended or had a part 
in, and recorded eight confessions of faith on Friday night 
at a work near Grecia, and five on Sunday night in San 
José. 
SUFFERING FOR CHRIST’S SAKE 

Be it known, however, that opposition of the enemy 
had not diminished, but perhaps was repeatedly aroused 
by every experience of blessing in the work; and even 
after fifteen years of the presence of missionaries and 
their message, such a scene as the following could take 
place: 

“Don Gabriel Mora and don Eliseo Campos, two excel- 
lent native workers, were returning to the latter’s home 
Sunday night after a meeting, and when near home, were 
attacked by a mob of about twenty-five fanatics, with 
clubs, large knives, and revolvers, and left for dead. Don » 
Gabriel was badly cut and bruised and torn with barbed 
wires, and shot at. Don Eliseo only had a slight wound in 
his head, though the blows were so heavy that his head 
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still troubles him after two weeks. Don Gabriel’s wounds 
are mostly healed, but one hand and arm are somewhat 
crippled. Eliseo soon came to, and not finding don Gabriel 
or the horses, went to his house. But Gabriel did not get 
there until after midnight. He went through the suffer- 
ings of martyrdom and thought he was going to die, but 
God was pleased to spare him for further service. The 
two men came to San José the following day, so don 
Gabriel could put himself under the care of a doctor. He 
was summoned before the judge, who took his testimony, 
and the case was put into the hands of the chief officer 
of Grecia, but nothing has been done to the would-be 
assassins.” 

Later, however, some who had participated in the at- 
tack came to hear God’s Word and confessed it to be the 
truth. 

Most of those who were bold enough to identify them- 
selves with the Protestants were called to suffer persecu- 
tion at one time or another, and attempts were even made 
on the lives of the missionaries. In the summer of 1907 a 
bomb was exploded in the wee sma’ hours of the morning 
at the door of Miss Grace Eaton’s house in Grecia, with 
intent to destroy both the house and her. But the house 
alone was damaged, and that only slightly. 


RANKS DEPLETED — BEREAVEMENT 


In May, 1909, the physical health of Mr. McConnell 
became such that it was necessary for the family to 
seek rest and change in the homeland. Also, before the 
end of the year, Miss Eaton had felt impelled to make a 
brief visit to her home in Massachusetts, so that by the 
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end of 1909 Costa Rica was bereft of foreign mission- 
aries, at least for a few months. All of the preaching cen- 
ters were in charge of native helpers, however, and the 
doors of the work stayed open. 

This coming to the States proved to be the end of Mr. 
McConnell’s missionary labors, for instead of recovering 
from the weakened condition of his health, he grew 
steadily worse and a medical examination in the spring 
of 1910 revealed a tubercular condition of rather long 
progress. He was thereafter continually under the care 
of specialists, and in a sanatorium in California and then 
in Roswell, New Mexico, where on August 2, 1910, he 
fell asleep, surrounded by his devoted wife and children. 
The remains were brought to Dallas and laid to rest on the 
lot of his beloved friend, Mr. E. M. Powell. 

The comment of Dr. C. I. Scofield, written for The 
Central American Bulletin at the time of Mr. McCon- 
nell’s Home-going, was most fitting: | 

‘The gentle and beloved apostle of Costa Rica has fallen 
asleep! The Central American Mission both mourns and 
rejoices—mourns that one of the truest, bravest, noblest 
of the soldiers of Jesus Christ has fallen out of the fight- 
ing line; rejoices in the work done, the victories achieved 
during the nineteen years of missionary effort in Costa 
Rica, and in the fragrant and beautiful memory of him 
that survives. He literally laid down his life in his pas- 
sion to make Jesus Christ known in Central America. 

“To him was given the rare distinction of being the 
pioneer, not only in the work of this Mission, but also 
in bringing the gospel to the Spanish-speaking natives 
of the Republic of Costa Rica. What Paul was to Mace- 
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donia, that W. W. McConnell was to that beautiful land. 
His was the blessedness of the great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles: he did not build upon another’s foundation; he laid 
the foundation, Christ Jesus, for the church in San José, © 
and let those who follow him take heed how they build 
thereupon. 

““He was a singularly pure and gentle man, patient, for- 
bearing, and gifted with great firmness of purpose. The 
lives of Brother and Sister McConnell illustrated and 
adorned the gospel they preached. More fully than most 
men, he answered to Paul’s portrait of a Christian in 
Phil’ 2315.7 

Drastic CHANGES 


In January, 1910, Miss Eaton had returned from her 
trip home and was now the only missionary on the active 
Costa Rica list. Through her marriage and retirement 
from the field, in the summer of 1911, that Republic was 
without a missionary altogether, until April of the fol- 
lowing year. Then it was that Mr. Frank W. Boyle was 
able to return to the field of his first love, which in 1900 
he had found it necessary to forsake for health consid- 
erations. Mrs. Boyle joined him two months later, and 
in the fall of the same year they were much helped and 
encouraged by the arrival of Miss Alvina G. McLean. 

In a few weeks twenty-five candidates were await- 
ing baptism, with attendance at the services paralleling 
any in the history of the work. In the Capital, the young 
men of the congregation held services in four sections 
of the city, entirely independent of missionary aid. With- 
in two months the young worker on the Pacific Coast 
was encouraged with twenty professions of faith. Many 
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of the believers were zealous for the gospel, and were con- 
stantly discharging their God-given obligation to wit- 
ness to the salvation which is in Christ. 

More than all, perhaps, the foundation had been well 
laid, with the Word of God as the cornerstone, and the 
evidence of this was on every hand. Mr. Boyle paid a 
tribute indeed to those early Costa Rica pioneers when, 
at his reéntry into that field, he beheld the fruit of their 
labors: 

“There is a good basis for a noble work here. Dear 
McConnell’s work of twenty years is seen in many lives. 
How many have burned their lives up for these believers 
—Mrs. McConnell of tender memory to them, Miss Chad- 
bourn and others. I believe I am going to see the flowers 
of holy lives on the tree they have planted and watered. 
The other day, looking at the picture of dear McCon- 
nell hanging in the church office, I fell on my knees before 
it and prayed God to let his mantle fall on me. What 
a Pauline life he lived among these people!” 

The contribution made to gospel work in Costa Rica 
by Miss Alvina McLean would be difficult to compute. 
Long before her first term of service was finished, she 
had made the language her own, and her indefatigable 
zeal and deep love for the people had so completely iden- 
tified her with the believers and the work, that her neces- 
sary departure to the States for rest and treatment was 
an occasion of deep sadness. 

The close of the first quarter-century of Central Amer- 
ican Mission service in Costa Rica presented a setup some- 
what as follows: Only three foreign missionaries in the 
entire Republic, but these encouraged and actively helped 
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in every phase of the work by two or three other foreign 
Christian families engaged in secular work in that land; 
some twenty-five native helpers, full and part time; one 
central missionary station, with a score of out-stations 
and preaching places, some hundreds of believers, many 
of them spontaneously on fire for God and the winning 
of their fellowmen; unrecorded, uncomputed evangeli- 
zation carried on over the years by both missionaries and 
native men converts who thought nothing of taking 
weeks at a time to broadcast the powerful, old story. We 
wonder if the following could scarcely be duplicated in 
the homeland: ) 

“Two members of the Alajuela congregation walked 
to the Pacific port of Puntarenas and back, 150 miles, 
offering portions of Scripture and distributing tracts. 
The people along the route told them that was a second 
visit they had had within ten days, as another had pre- 
ceded them, doing the same service.” 


THE SECOND TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Miss McLean resumed her work in the latter end of 
1916, returning with a great burden for the young people 
of the land. During the next few years it was her intensive 
teaching ministry among the young men as well as the 
young women, which outstandingly characterized the 
work and wielded its broad and deep influence for good 
in the hearts of many young people, separating from the 
world and placing in the path of consecration and obedi- 
ence a score or more of choice lives. At the same time, 
Mrs. Boyle’s ministry among the women was an unfail- 
ing source of growth and strength, and Mr. Boyle exer- 
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cised much vigilance over the various out-stations and 
their workers, and in directing evangelization. 


GRIEF AND Loss ONCE More 


It would seem that the burden was allowed to grow too 
heavy, and after seven years without a furlough, Mr. 


Boyle was stricken ill and after prolonged suffering fell 


asleep in Christ, at San José on June 30, 1919. 

In an appreciation of Mr. Boyle, written by Mr. Rees 
who knew and loved him well over a long period of years, 
he said in part: 

“He was a man of strong convictions. His testimony 
was not colorless. If you did not see eye to eye with him, 
you knew that he was real. Now he belongs to that noble 
band of those who have laid down their lives for the evan- 
gelization of Central America.” 

Mrs. Boyle and Miss McLean carried on for some 
months, but the latter’s strength proved wholly insuffi- 
cient, and, following a breakdown, it was deemed im- 
perative that she return home, which she did in the sum- 
mer of 1920, accompanied by Mrs. Boyle, and again 
Costa Rica was left without a missionary. 


CHANGED LEADERSHIP 


It was March of the year following, when Mr. and Mrs. 
L. W. McConnell, after much prayer, felt led to comply 
with the request of the Council, and moved from El 
Salvador to take up the work in Costa Rica, the work 
whose foundation had been laid by Mr. McConnell’s pio- 
neer father of devoted memory. In August, he was able 
to write from San José, 
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“The Lord is certainly working wonderfully and we 
see signs of fruit from our labors. Three believers here 
have signified their willingness to obey the Lord in bap- 
tism, besides four others in Turrialba. One of these is a 
new believer of much promise.” 

And a month later: 

“The Lord is blessing in a marked degree, so that many 
are commenting on the apparent working of the Spirit. 
The Sunday services are crowded and the attendance at 
the Thursday night meetings is also large whenever the 
weather is propitious. Work outside the Capital is taking 
shape and I have put on three new workers.” 

The next letters bore news of flourishing works in the 
out-stations and each month there were baptisms and still. 
more confessions of faith with excellent attendance at 
all the meetings. In 1924, at the time of Dr. Lewis 
Sperry Chafer’s Secretarial visit to the field, he wrote: 

“The work in Costa Rica ‘discloses the strength and 
stability which come only through years of patient min- 
istry. This mission field has passed through troubles; but 
under the wise and constant direction of Mr. McConnell, 
the work has never been stronger than now. The meet- 
ings which continued each night for almost a week were 
largely attended, and were characterized by the most 
appreciative attention to the Word of God. Additional 
workers are needed in this great field. I marvel at the 
courage of those who remain under so great a burden.” 


INCREASING STAFF 


In 1925, three new missionaries reached Costa Rica, by 
which means Mr. and Mrs. McConnell were released for 
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furlough and came to California early in 1926. Mr. Mc- 
Connell’s mother, who had been with them the most of 
the period in Costa Rica, remained on the field with the 
newer missionaries. The last months of Mr. McConnell’s 
Costa Rica ministry were fraught with problems and dif- 
ficulties of one kind and another, both external and in- 
ternal, and naturally these were no easier for those new 
on the ground and inexperienced. Moreover, the Mc- 
Connells were unable to resume their field work, and thus 
other missionaries must adjust themselves to more per- 
manent responsibilities. The group was increased again 
in 1927 and also in 1929. But the health of some became 
a handicap, while others were objects of overwhelming 
testings otherwise, resulting, in one or two instances, in 
their having to leave the work. The new ones, naturally, 
must give most attention to learning the language. Even 
so, much active missionary work was carried on, both at 
the local stations and by means of travelling evangelism. 


AN UNusvuaL Tract MINIsTRY 


An interesting phase of testimony developed by some in 
their language study period, when they were yearning 
to serve but as yet could not speak to the people, was 
a special tract ministry. A brief list of names of people 
living in remote places seldom touched by the Mission, 
was in hand. To this list tracts were mailed regularly 
twice a month, at first. God blessed the effort and many 
to whom they went responded with requests for tracts 
for certain personal needs. Some found great joy in 
giving out quantities of tracts and also in sending new 


names of interested persons, so that in a few brief months 
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the mailing list congregation numbered almost a thou- 
sand and represented 127 different villages. Tract dis- 
tributing days were also observed, when the more acces- 
sible places were visited and all-day campaigns were 
carried on. From both types of tract work much bless- 
ing came, and incidents of awakened interest which led to 
conversion or a new open door for the gospel were the 
frequent tokens of encouragement. 

By the latter part of 1931, the tract ministry by mail 
had grown to such proportions that in addition to the 
direction and correspondence carried on by two lady mis- 
sionaries, one young man of the San José church gave 
practically all of his evenings to preparing the 1,000 pack- 
ets to be sent out, stamping them and carrying them to 
the post office. Much was being heard of God’s blessing 
upon the work, and this blessing included the apparently 
genuine conversion of many prisoners upon the island of 
San Lucas, for whom Bibles or Testaments had been sub- 
sequently requested. 

Just after Christmas, 1931, Misses Barbara Ward and 
Mary Feister, the sponsors of the tract work, accompanied 
by a Bible woman and a native worker, left the Capital 
with the aim of visiting a few of the nearly 300 villages 
to which tracts were being sent every fifteen days. This 
trip included many meetings, well attended, and a visit 
to the Santa Cruz prison. Concerning this latter, they 
wrote: 

“Tt was our supreme joy to shake the hands of those 
prisoners who had found the Lord Jesus as their personal 
Savior. It was remarkable how readily the judge gave us 
permission to have the meeting there. He and his sec- 
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retary received New Testaments, and upon visiting his 
house later, we found his wife very much absorbed with 
the reading of this strange new Book. She had never be- 
fore seen a Bible nor heard the gospel. Ten prisoners had 
just been freed, and when we arrived in the Capital on 
our return home, we found request from them that their 
addresses be changed to their respective homes.” 

The report for that one year indicated receipt from 
the literature houses in the United States of 250,000 
tracts, gospel portions and New Testaments, 125 new 
villages entered, and 500 new names of interested persons 
added to the list. By the middle of 1935, there were 1,500 
on the mailing list, and more than 500 villages were being 
‘entered. Dozens had been saved, including fourteen tele- 
graph operators. 

The entire decade from 1925 to 1935 suffered an oft- 
changing missionary personnel in Costa Rica, which nat- 
urally is not conducive to a steadily constructive work. 
Yet there were encouraging features all along the way, 
and 1933-34, in particular, showed a gratifying uptrend 
in attendance and interest at the various centers. During 
this period chapels were built at Turrialba and Cartago, 
each being a creditable structure and meeting a great 
need. The few missionaries remaining on the field, as well 
as the half-dozen workers, were indefatigable in their 
activities, and scores of souls forsook Romanism, finding 
their satisfaction in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The first half of 1936, still further inevitable changes 
took place in the missionary group, in fact, the number 
in Costa Rica simmered down to two for a brief period. 
Through the transfer of Miss Ethel Paulson from Guate- 
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mala, however, and by stationing a couple of new ap- 
pointees in San José, the work was tided over, and in 
1938, two well-prepared couples, i.e. Mr. and Mrs. George 
Ferris and Mr. and Mrs. William H. Taylor, joined those 
already there. Mrs. Minnie McConnell, wife of our pio- 
neer, is also still on the field. The work is going ahead 
now, with a group of six foreign missionaries and eight 
native pastors and evangelists. There are three missionary 
residence stations and nine established churches, with 
twice as many other regular preaching places, in all of 
which a good spirit seems to prevail and souls are turning 
to God each week. The records of the work show, how- 
ever, an evangelical community of only 1,266, with fewer 
than 400 baptized communicants. 

The present status of the Costa Rica missionary enter- 
prise gives much reason for encouragement; yet in this 
first field of the Mission it is to be deplored that the es- 
tablished work is comparatively small after so many 
years. True, it is a difficult field, due to its superior cul- 
tural tendencies and its tenacious fanaticism, and there 
have been many features to retard the spread of the 
gospel; but when all the persistent evangelistic effort is 
reviewed, there is every reason to believe that a founda- 
tion has been laid for a much larger superstructure than 
has yet been reared. Perhaps the paramount need in the 
human realm, at this stage of the work, is a more ade- 
quate native ministry raised up and developed in a train- 
ing that will fit them to be authors and leaders of an 
indigenous body with power to attain unto dimensions 
in keeping with the field in which it grows. To that end, 


we pray and strive. 
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HoNnpDuRAS 
Area—44,275 sq. miles. 


Population—1,000,000 (Estimated). 
Capital—Tegucigalpa; population, 40,000. 


Physical Characteristics — Honduras is mountainous 
throughout, though not volcanic. It abounds in minerals; 
chiefly gold and silver mining is developed thus far. Large 
and fertile tablelands and valleys form a continuous pano- 
rama. Beautiful Lake Yojoa is a favorite spot of interest. 


Approach and Inland Travel — Honduras’ Atlantic 
Ocean coast line is 400 miles in length, and its chief ports 
are Cortés, Tela and La Ceiba. The Pacific coast line is 
only 40 miles long, and its one port is Amapala on the 
Island of Tigre in the Gulf of Fonseca. There is no direct 
access to the Capital by railroad, Tegucigalpa being the 
only capital of a sovereign state, save one, which en- 
joys (?) the distinction of having no railroad. From 
the North Coast ports, the trip is made by train to Potre- 
rillos, thence by motor bus to Tegucigalpa. From Ama- 
pala, the southern port, one crosses the Gulf of Fonseca 
by launch to San Lorenzo on the mainland, then goes by 
motor bus 84 miles to Tegucigalpa over the main highway 
of the Republic. 

Tegucigalpa is on the Pan American Airways route 
between the United States and South America. Moreover, 
local airlines connect the principal towns of the Republic. 


The Map—There are in Honduras C. A. M. territory 
some 68 preaching places besides the 38 established churches 
indicated by the missionary residence stations and the 
solid black dots on the map. 


For Departments! where work other than that of the 
C. A. M. is carried on, see chapter on “Other Boards,” 
page 262. 

The entire extreme northeast section, comprising the 
most of Olancho and Colén Departments, is very sparsely 
populated. 


1Political divisions corresponding to States in the U. S. A. 
Divs 


CHAPTER VI 


HILLS AND VALES OF HONDURAS 


O, Honduras, Honduras, thy depths and thy heights, 
Thy basins and mountains, thy shadows and lights; 

The length of thy mountain lines stretched before me, 
Like wave upon wave of a restless sea; 

The breadth of the blue of the silent sky, 

And the height of the cloud as it passes by, 

All speak of the love of our God for mankind, 

Too deep to be fathomed by finite mind. 


—BEATRICE NEwMAaN HUNT 


Entering Honduras from the northern approach, 
through the La Ceiba portal, one sees a majestic mountain 
rising in its dark-robed grandeur as the background of 
the little town. That introductory glimpse is but the 
earnest of the ranges of these rock-ribbed hills which re- 
gale the vision as one proceeds inland and traverses some- 
what generally the length and breadth of the country. 
The elevations in turn are relieved by the interspersing 
depths themselves as these unfold to the delighted gaze 
of the traveller. Sometimes they are picturesque valleys 
sheltering little villages of thatch-roofed mud huts among 
the draperies of rich green; sometimes they are the more 
chasm-like depressions, pine-decked on the sides of their 
often rocky descents, or else overgrown with a rich and 
tangled verdure indicative of a foundation of more fer- 
tile soil. Frequently the slope of the declivity is gentle 
enough to support the little patches of corn and even 
scattering huts which nestle here and there; and then 
again the descents are so perpendicular as to make the 
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blood run cold as by motor car one swings around the 
curves of the road cut out of the side of the mountain, 
and looks down, down, down into the depths below. 

The mountains generally do not rise to the height of 
the ones in Guatemala, though there are those that exceed 
10,000 feet elevation. Nor are they volcanic, apparently, 
as those in the other Republics. Also, comparatively few 
earthquakes are felt within Honduranian borders. 

Perhaps it is this topography of the country which gave 
to it the name, “Honduras,” for the word means ‘‘depths”’ 
or “deeps.” And certainly to those familiar with condi- 
tions as touching human life, the term seems to reach 
beyond the topography and into the very heart of the 
sphere of human existence. Whether or not this can be 
accounted for in part by the isolation due to long dis- 
tances difficult of travel, or whatever is the cause, Hon- 
duras remains exceedingly backward—perhaps more -so 
than other Central American Republics—in government- 
al stability, agricultural and commercial development, 
standards of living, and progress made in the work of the 
gospel. 

CLAIMS OF THE DaRKNESS 


In the latter days of 1895, when Mr. H. C. Dillon was 
pursuing the Indian survey known as the Arthington 
~ Exploration, The Central American Bulletin chronicled 
that he found in Tegucigalpa, the Honduras capital, ‘‘a 
wide-open door for the gospel,” and that “ the people are 
too poor for Catholicism to covet much of this little Re- 
public . . . and they have largely let it alone.” On the 
same visit Mr. Dillon found a small group of English and 
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American friends who expressed a great desire for a mis- 
sionary to come. 

On his subsequent trip to the United States, Mr. Dillon 
was faithful in making known to the people of God whom 
he contacted the dire darkness and need of Central Amer- 
ica as he had seen it, and particularly in a conference 
which he attended in Kansas City, hearts were touched 
to respond. These were Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Bishop, with 
whom God had had preliminary dealings, and who had 
already severed prospering business relations, forsaking 
all with a view to finding God’s place for them in full- 
time service. Thus they were somewhat prepared al- 
ready, were actively engaged in a Bible teaching ministry 
in Kansas City, and their hearts became fertile soil for 
the Central American appeal. They soon felt a definite 
burden for the Honduranian sector of the newly-entered 
territory. 

PIoNEERS INDEED 


It was on May 30, 1896, that this first missionary party 
set foot on Honduranian soil. The group consisted of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bishop and their two little girls, Eva and Mary, 
and Misses Belle Purves and Dora Shipp, who had also dedi- 
cated themselves to missionary service in Honduras. Mr. 
and Mrs. J. G. Armitage, parents of Mrs. Bishop, were 
in the party, though not under appointment as mission- 
aries, and Mr. L. H. Jamison of Costa Rica had accom- 
panied the group as interpreter, he having been in the 
States on furlough at the time of their readiness to go. 
They landed at Port Cortés on the northern coast of 
Honduras, and went by train thirty-five miles inland to 
San Pedro Sula, from whence it was necessary to secure © 
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pack-mules and riding animals for the journey to Santa 
Rosa, the part of the western section which was their con- 
templated location. Such a proceeding was difficult, te- 
dious and expensive in those days in the land of manana, 
-as may be gathered from Mr. Bishop’s record of the ex- 
perience: 

““We were pioneers. No one was at the wharf to meet 
us. No one expected us. No one knew of our coming. At 
San Pedro Sula there was an empty schoolhouse infested 
with rats. The caretaker gladly gave us the use of it, with- 
out charge. We were there five weeks before we could 
secure the needed beasts, as the owners all lived far up the 
mountains we were to travel. During the period of wait- 
ing, all of us except Mrs. Bishop, the frail one of the party, 
were down at different times with fever. 

“At last the mules came. Some of the women had never 
mounted a riding animal. How glad we were to get 
started toward Santa Rosa! We all:felt better when we 
commenced to climb and leave the coast country behind. 
Most of the way we travelled was sparsely settled. There 
were no hotels. (After more than forty years there still 
are none on that route!) The people lived in the most 
primitive manner, sometimes people, dogs, chickens, hogs 
all in the same hut. However, they were hospitable, far 
more so than we found in Guatemala later. They never 
said ‘No’ when asked if we could have lodging, although 
on one occasion at a certain ranch, we were taken into a 
house of one room made of poles, which our party of ten 
shared with seven others, besides the dogs, cats and chick- 
ens; and the house was surrounded by cattle, goats and 


pigs. 
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“Finally, after ten days of weary travel, in the midst of 
one of the heavy downpours, the opening of the rainy sea- 
son, we came in sight of our longed-for Santa Rosa, one 
of the larger cities of Honduras, beautifully situated. We 
found an inn and spread upon the dirty floor the canvases 
in which our mattresses had been wrapped, then placed 
the latter on the canvases. This would have been a more 
comfortable arrangement than the hammocks, had it not 
been for the fleas. We were ten days in the inn before we 
could rent a house, and by the end of that time the girls 
looked as if they had had an overdose of measles.” 

Concerning the primitive conditions of those days, on 
another occasion Mr. Bishop met his mother at the port 
when she came to visit them, they journeyed the long 
way back to Santa Rosa on muleback, and of that trip he 
wrote as follows: | 

“Several things of interest took place, but I will men- 
tion only two: One night we stopped in a little cabin 
of one room, with no door, where a man and his grown 
son lived alone. Another traveller shared with us the 
hospitality of our host. About midnight this man got up, 
went out of doors and built a fire, came in again and 
crawled under our hammocks, got a long knife and com- 
menced to sharpen it, standing by the side of Mother’s 
hammock. God kept our hearts in peace and soon he 
crawled back, got something to eat, and went out by his 
fireside where he remained until morning. 

“Another night we stopped in a house constructed of 
poles. In the middle of the night a cow jumped over the 
pole across the doorway, nearly upsetting Mother’s ham- 
mock, but the woman of the house soon routed her. How- 
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ever, the next morning I found my undershirt was miss- 
ing. After a while the woman who had driven the cow 
out brought it to me, a sorry-looking garment, explaining 
that the animal had helped herself to it during the night. 
On looking around further, we found that the cow had 
also pulled the tea towels through the holes between the 
poles and had chewed Mother’s apron into shreds!” 
How typical it all is of Honduras’ rural sections! 


CoOMPENSATIONS 


Yet, withal, those days had their compensations. The 
crude and the primitive find their setting in the midst. of 
rare panorama of natural beauty; and the traveller can 
extricate himself from a scene and an experience like 
the above to move on through sights inspiring and up- 
lifting and filling his soul with ecstasy. The tropical 
birds with their brilliant plumage and lyric songs, the 
variety of tree, shrub and flower, ofttimes growing in 
rich, multi-colored, tangled mass over the coastwise ex- 
panses of the country or in the valleys, the crystal clear- 
ness of the streams and rivers as they wend their courses 
over beds of rock, with occasionally a rushing waterfall 
for good measure, the picturesqueness of a few deep-set, 
placid lakes—all these and other of the handiwork of God 
make the heart to find expression in the words of the 
psalmist, ““When I consider ... the work of thy fingers... 
what is man that thou are mindful of him?” 

And then, transcending all of this, what more satisfy- 
ing to the missionary spirit, what more compensative for 
any sacrifice than to find hungry hearts and listening ears 
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ready for the message one has come to bring? In his 
annals of those early days Mr. Bishop wrote: _ 

“Shortly after we arrived in Santa Rosa, a little com- 
pany, including a frail woman, who had come a distance 
of eighteen miles into the city, hearing that missionaries 
were there, hunted us up. Brother Jamison who already 
had the language, explained the gospel and our purpose 
in coming. Soon they were rejoicing in the Lord and 
coming every Sunday to get more light. How good the 
Lord was to us! Others better than ourselves, in going 
to virgin fields, have waited long, long years before they 
saw a convert!” 

WITNESS AND OPPOSITION 

A year after the arrival of the’ missionary party in 
Honduras he wrote also, 

“Sunday is the great market day of the week. Last 
Sunday we improved the opportunity by distributing a 
large number of tracts, and Mr. Jamison preached the 
gospel from the corner of the plaza, less than 100 feet 
from the Catholic cathedral, to a crowd of some 300 
listeners. We learned afterward that one of the two 
priests who reside here was in the crowd. He said to us 
the next day, ‘It must have been a great sacrifice to you 
to stand in the sun and preach yesterday.’ . . . God has 
opened an effectual door for the gospel here in Honduras.” 

However, only six months had gone by when some 
things showed signs of change, and Mr. Bishop’s letter of 
November 16, 1896 reported: 

“Some weeks ago the priest gave out his ultimatum, 
saying he would excommunicate and anathematize any of 
his people who bought Bibles or accepted tracts from us. 
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He also designated me as the anti-Christ. The following 
Sunday when the street was crowded with people, my 
two little girls and I went forth to distribute tracts. There 
‘was a marked difference. Some, mostly women, refused 
absolutely to receive them, and some looked upon us as 
though we were indeed messengers of the evil one. How- 
ever, large numbers did receive them, and up to the pres- 
ent we daily have repeated calls at the house for tracts.” 


RE-ENFORCEMENTS 


The second year of Mr. and Mrs. Bishop’s residence in 
Santa Rosa, their spirits were rejoiced by the arrival of 
other missionaries and also by a visit from Mr. and Mrs. 
H. C. Dillon of Guatemala which brought a time of 
spiritual blessing in that region and doubtless became part 
of the foundation for the subsequent enlargement and 
growth in grace of the work in Western Honduras. 

When Mr. Dillon had completed the itinerating work 
of the Arthington Exploration, he returned to Costa Rica, 
and on April 22; 1896, was married to Miss Margaret J. 
Neely, who had served in that field for two years. They 
soon moved to the Republic of Guatemala, making their 
center first at the Capital, then moving to Antigua, where 
they began to do extensive evangelizing in that general 
section of the country. They were the first C. A. M. mis- 
sionaries to witness in Guatemala. After almost six months 
they set out in a two-wheeled cart to make a visit to the 
Bishops in Santa Rosa, Honduras, and to spend a period 
evangelizing in that territory. The 260 miles distance 
was no small matter in that day and over a country de- 


void of roads. When they had covered less than half the 
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distance, it was necessary for them to abandon the cart 
for lack of a further road, whereupon the baggage was 
tied onto the horse and the Dillons made the remainder 
of the journey on foot, arriving at Santa Rosa after two 
weeks on the way. Many points in Western Honduras 
were visited and a day or two spent in each. Also, at 
several towns in the territory including Santa Rosa, Dulce. 
Nombre and El Paraiso, series of evangelistic meetings 
were undertaken in co-operation with Mr. Bishop, and 
through these efforts many were saved. Most remarkable 
of the series were the meetings held at El Paraiso, meaning 
“The Paradise.” Notes from Mr. Bishop’s report at the 
close of the meetings are most interesting: 


THE Story OF A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE 


“Fl Paraiso is situated in a very fertile valley sur- 
rounded by mountains and remote from other settle- 
ments. The climate is most unhealthful and the mountain 
road is almost, if not quite, impassable some months of 
the year, because of rain and mud. The town is located 
upon ancient Indian ruins. There are evidences of a city 
six miles square. Today a mound stands some fifty feet 
high in the center of the village, built by hands unknown 
to history. 

“In 1888 several hundred people dissatisfied with the 
government, and some with the Church of Rome, started 
the town. An old priest, of whom little can be learned 
was a leader among them and taught them to destroy 
their idols, and was against the robbing, money-making 
schemes of the priests of Rome, though he taught the 
people to believe in Mary and the saints for salvation. 
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They seem to have been deeply imbued with spiritualism 

. . and there can be no doubt that demonology had a 
great hold upon them. 

“Here in this ancient place these people of solitude, 
these simple people, hoped to have a government of their 
own; but they were not long left unmolested. A band of 
soldiers was sent to bring them into subjection, and one 
day while they were having a religious procession they 
were fired upon without warning by the soldiers from 
the brush, and some were killed. The soldiers then went 
to the home of the old priest and murdered him. The 
people were enraged and, forming a mob, they killed the 
officer of the soldiers. Later they submitted to the gov- 
ernment, but have ever since been a despised people. Many 
of them died, some moved away, and when we arrived 
we found a discouraged handful of the most sickly-looking 
people that I think I ever saw.” 


AN AposToLic DEMONSTRATION 


This is the background for the spiritual demonstration 
which accompanied the entrance of the humble messen- 
gers of the Cross into this mountain hamlet. Mr. Bishop 
as a member of the party wrote further: 

“Here they received us with a kindness and a hospi- 
tality which I cannot describe. Although very poor, they 
brought us daily the best they had and did our cooking 
and washing for us. From the first the meetings were well 
attended and the people received the gospel readily and 
joyfully. We had three or four regular meetings each day, 
with singing and conversation between. Nowhere in all 
my Christian experience have I seen such a meeting. A 
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woman of a fanatical family who were our enemies at 
first, received Christ as her Savior. The Mayor and all his 
family were converted. Some sixty Catholic books and 
many rosaries, crosses, etc., made an interesting bonfire. 
Out of the sixty converts first baptized, all but two had 
used tobacco, and after conversion not a single one was 
using it. Able-bodied men who hid in the bushes during 
the day for fear of being taken as soldiers to fight in the 
current revolution would come and stand outside during 
the evening meeting, and after listening for a few eve- 
nings would confess Christ, ask for baptism, and remain 
for the day meetings, trusting the Lord to keep them. 
Before the meeting was over 129 people had made con- 
fession of Christ as Savior.” 


~ DEATH OF Mr. DILLON 


In early May, 1897, after the meetings were over, it 
was the purpose of Mr. and Mrs. Dillon to return to 
Guatemala. But the rains that season were excessive and 
it was impossible for them to carry out their plans. Mr. 
Dillon became ill with fever, and for weeks had an up- 
and-down physical experience. At last he began to grow 
steadily weaker, until on July 27, he breathed his last, 
in this hidden-away little village in Western Honduras. 
The believers loved him intensely and showed their de- 
votion by making him a coffin of boards, when it was their 
custom to bury their own dead rolled up in a grass mat. 

Another blow had fallen upon the little Mission, with 
its still wholly inadequate number of workers, for truly 
H. C. Dillon had figured largely in these beginning years 
of gaining a foothold in the new land. Lines from The 
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Central American Bulletin, written at the time of his 
death are apropos: 

“He was eminently characterized by the qualities of 
enterprise, courage and love for souls. He was a true mis- 
sionary-evangelist, tireless and eager to preach the gospel 
where Christ was not named, and unwilling to build upon 
another man’s foundation . . . He leaves behind many 
precious souls converted through his ministry and a record 
of courage and zeal which cannot but prove an abiding 
inspiration to us all.” 


PusHING INTo Far REGIONS 


Though those early Honduras missionaries all knew the 
handicaps of the fevers of one kind and another, as well 
as other diseases then so commonly epidemic or endemic, 
and the Bishop family had their share of these distresses, 
Mr. Bishop’s vision was far too clear and strong thus to 
be obscured, and his ardor too genuine to be greatly 
dampened. His vision and ambitions reached beyond the 
confines of that extreme western section, and he longed 
to journey into fields afar and preach the gospel widely 
where Christ was not known. In fulfillment of this high 
purpose, in the latter part of 1897, he started on a 600 
mile trip, with a mule cargo of Bibles and Testaments, a 
thirteen-year-old boy as his one companion, and with 
only a few pesos in his pocket. When one week out word 
came that Honduras had quarantined against the United 
States, on account of the scourge of yellow fever in the 
Southern States, and the quarantine included the mails. 
Thus, for the entire two months of the trip, and for a 
much longer period, he received not one penny or other 
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means of succor from the outside, either for himself or 
for his family. What marvels of God’s faithfulness he 
experienced in those days, as moving on from place to 
place and house to house, he sold not only his own cargo, 
witnessing everywhere to the power of Christ to save; but 
finding shipments of literature of the American Bible 
Society at two different strategic points, he was able also 
to dispose of these. Thus were his own needs met and it 
was possible to send home at intervals telegrams costing 
only a few cents which authorized Mrs. Bishop to use 
certain reserve funds there because they could be replaced 
by commissions earned from sales. 

So, plodding on day after day, he evangelized as far 
west and south as Tegucigalpa, the capital, and Comaya- 
guela, its companion city across the river, in which latter 
place was carried on for two weeks an intensive selling 
and evangelizing ministry. The outstanding trophy of 
this visit was a poor, blind ropemaker, who, living at the 
house where Mr. Bishop made headquarters, drank thirst- 
ily of every bit of truth which came his way. Fifteen 
years later, when Mr. and Mrs. C. Fred Lincoln, the first 
missionaries to Comayagiiela, arrived, they found among 
a group of thirty-three believers, thirteen who were 
fruitage of the testimony of this humble convert. 


INtTo ANOTHER COUNTRY 


After almost three years in Western Honduras, and 
with a goodly group of missionaries now pressing on at 
different points of that field, Mr. and Mrs. Bishop felt a 
strong leading toward. the Republic of Guatemala which 
still remained unentered by the C. A. M. since the earlier 
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effort of the Dillons. Accordingly they said good-bye 
to Honduras in the spring of 1899. 


Intermittently, several points in the Departments of 
Copan and Gracias were occupied variously by the mis- 
sionary staff of eight to a dozen individuals during the 
next few years, and naturally evangelization was pro- 
moted as the necessary basic missionary activity. How- 
ever, through illness, marriage into other Republics, de- 
mands for help at more crucial points, and even another 
death—that of Mr. W. M. Torrence who succumbed to 
fever on August 6th, 1899, after only some six months 
in the land—the number was reduced by more than half 
within five years; and the close of 1908 found two lone 
women, Mrs. Margaret Neely Dillon at El Paraiso and 
Miss Laura Nelson at Dulce Nombre, the sum-total of 
missionaries carrying on for God in the entire Republic 
of Honduras. Miss Nelson had reached the field in the 
spring of 1898. 


Of the group of stations from time to time resident 
by missionaries, in the Western Honduras sector, only a 
few have been occupied over long periods and have thus 
become traditionally the centers of that field. Through 
persistent activities of the different missionaries, many 
towns and villages had their believers in smaller or larger 
numbers, and these were visited periodically when pos- 
sible. But missionary residence stations were maintained 
chiefly at Santa Rosa, El Paraiso, and Dulce Nombre, all 
in the Department of Copan, during the first fifteen 
years; and then in 1912 Colinas in Santa Barbara Depart- 
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ment, was added to the list. Even until the middle of 
1908, there was usually a resident missionary in Santa 
Rosa, and at one time as many as seven native evangelists 
labored over a large area adjacent to that center. 


Ext Paraiso CENTER AND MarGARET NEELY DILLON 


More arresting as to length of term and character of 
work done, were El Paraiso and Dulce Nombre, ‘“man- 
ned” respectively by Mrs. Margaret Neely Dillon and Miss 
Laura M. Nelson. 

For sixteen of the twenty years given to Central Amer- 
ica, Mrs. Dillon dwelt at secluded El Paraiso, where she 
had remained after her husband’s death. Pouring herself 
out in that little village of 200 inhabitants, where such 
a phenomenal work of the Spirit had marked the incep- 
tion of gospel witness, hers was the uniqueness of the 
truly dedicated life. Six months after Mr. Dillon’s death 
she wrote, as concerned the work: 

“There have been 129 baptized. Three have gone to 
the Lord and four,-. through weakness, have wandered 
away. ... The others seem to be growing in grace and — 
the knowledge of His Word. Next Sunday four are to be 
received, one of them being the telegraph operator.” 

It is interesting to note that after two and a half years, 
a total of 178 had confessed Christ, some living six miles 
away from the village. 

She consistently and steadfastly proclaimed the mes- 
sage of life, not only to the residents of El Paraiso, but to © 
those who for one reason or another had cause to visit the 
place. Many found in such visits their first glimpse of a 
living Savior and returned to their dwelling places with 
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new hope. Faithfully she shepherded and taught her flock, 
sharing with them the nourishment from the Word of 
God which seemed to be dealt to her in such rare and gen- 
erous portions. Thus the babes in Christ were made strong 
and fused with a knowledge of His will. 

Next to her yearning to see the church develop in life 
and local testimony, was her desire that it push farther 
afield, and to this end she bent her teaching and her en- 
ergies. Accompanied by members of the flock, she her- 
self was frequently found on long evangelizing journeys 
and of one of these she wrote on May 18, 1899: 

“A few days ago we returned from our trip, having 
been gone just eight weeks. Eight souls were converted to 
the Lord. Others may have been, but we only feel sure 
of eight.” 

Ensuing years were marked by persecution of the little 
town by government officials, as a result of which there 
was sometimes a scattering of the flock, some even being 
thrown into prison. Also, Mrs. Dillon lived for some 
months in a nearby place where the believers had hitherto 
been denied teaching and upbuilding in the faith. She 
testified after this absence that all these providences had 
been for the strengthening of the work in El Paraiso, and 
early in 1904 she wrote: 

“Our brother Nicomedes has decided to give himself 
to the Lord’s service. We have heretofore sent out mis- 
sionaries for short trips, but in answer to our prayers the | 
Lord has raised up two for more definite work, who have 
had experience and have suffered hardships. Also He has 
been opening the hearts of the believers to bring in the 
tithes. Now we have four pigs which we are going to 
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fatten with the corn of the tithes also. Have received of- 
ferings from some who were with us and are now in other 
parts. One brother sent us $10.00 in silver ($5.00 in U. S. 
currency), not knowing of our prayers and plans, and we 
received it as a real gift of the Lord toward the new work. 
We hope to start out by the first of May.” 

And from another letter dated August 11 of that year, 
we read: . 

‘The missionaries who left a little over two months ago 
returned last week bringing good news from the highways 
and hedges. Twenty-three confessed Christ. They were 
not of the towns, but from the houses here and there scat- 
tered among the hills. But they all gathered afterward to 
hear the Word. 

“Thus far the church has furnished for the evangelizing 
trips all except the pack saddle for the mule and $5.00 
(silver) which I gave for this last trip. As we have sold 
two of our fat pigs for $20.00, we shall have enough for 
another trip, I think, with what we have on hand and 
what may come during these two months. We have re- 
joiced this year at the unusual incoming of the tithes. We. 
have been rejoiced also to see the work of the Lord in the 
salvation of souls.” 

And so it was that Margaret Neely Dillon found the 
portion and satisfaction of her life and service in this 
far-away corner of a needy world. And as she loved and 
prayed and labored, the years winged past. In spite of 
pleas and importunities of friends at home that she take 
a furlough, she never left the field, but for twenty and a 
half years had a record of unbroken missionary service. 
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Mrs. DiLLon’s DEPARTURE To BE “WitH CHRIS?T’”’ 


Finally, the latter part of May, 1913, after much an- 
ticipation and planning, she left El Paraiso for the jour- 
ney which proved to be her last over rocky, Honduras 
mule trails. Ocotepeque, out-station of El Paraiso, was 
her objective. But on the way she was seized with the 
illness which proved for her the gateway into the pres- 
ence of the King. Word was sent to don Nicomedes, the 
pastor at Ocotepeque, who hastened out to the little place 
where she had been forced to halt her journey. In response 
to word from him, Miss Nelson covered the thirty-six 
miles from Dulce Nombre as quickly as she could. Mrs. 
Dillon was so ill, it seemed doubtful whether it would be 
possible to carry her to Miss Nelson’s home; but when 
men arrived, sent by Miss Nelson’s faithful friend, don 
Santos Alvarado, for the purpose of bringing her, Mrs. 
Dillon seemed to revive at the thought. Carrying her in 
a hammock and making the journey by slow stages, the 
thirty-six miles distance was covered in forty-eight hours, 
with time out at night for rest. The fever had soared very 
high since the beginning of her illness, and continued to 
consume her. Most of the week she had not been able to 
swallow, and there were pain and swelling in her neck 
and face, though her chief complaint seemed only weak- 
ness. It was Friday morning, June 6, when the little 
company, bearing its precious weary burden, reached 
Dulce Nombre. On Sunday morning, June 8, at 5:30, 
her gentle spirit took its flight, and her body was laid to 
rest in the little cemetery outside of Dulce Nombre. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF HER LIFE 


In May, 1912, little more than a year previous to Mrs. 
Dillon’s Home-going, Miss Anna J. Gohrman had arrived 
in Western Honduras, after spending a year in Huehue- 
tenango, Guatemala. Almost from her entrance into this 
field, Colinas in the Department of Santa Barbara was 
her post. In spite of the long distance between that point 
and El] Paraiso, Miss Gohrman had made a visit to Mrs. 
Dillon. Perhaps the testimony of one who had had this 
intimate touch and who had lived and labored near her, 
though for so short a time, will help to indicate how great 
was the loss suffered by the whole work in her going: 

“My visit of a week with Mrs. Dillon was a precious 
time to me, so quiet and restful. I learned such priceless 
lessons from that brief contact with a fully consecrated 
life. One has but to see the place where she labors, to real- 
ize the extent to which dear Mrs. Dillon’s life is dedicated 
to the Lord. But, as she said, with her sweet face beam- 
ing with joy and peace, ‘It is God who gives the content- 
ment.’ I feel I shall be a better, more faithful and conse- 
crated worker for Him because of the communion with 
her there.” 

And then a few weeks later, when Mrs. Dillon had gone 
Home: 

“How well I remember her when I left her at El 
Paraiso—so young in appearance, in spite of her forty- 
seven years, so almost girlish in her movements, with the 
voice and laugh of youth. He kept her young in Him. 
She stood looking after me with little Maria, her adopted 
baby, in her arms, and I thought that at the best she would 
have but few years of active service left, for she had told 
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me how her health was of late breaking little by little.” 
In concluding, Miss Gohrman summarized her impres- 
sions of this unique life in stanzas of exquisite beauty: 


A violet grew among the grass, 
So hidden from the view 

That few who passed the flower saw, 
And few its beauty knew; 

But its perfume lingering sweetly 
Brought comfort through its power; 

That fragrance lightened many hearts— 
What need to see the flower? 


“A bird well hidden by the boughs 
Sang from its hiding tree; 
Few saw the lovely singer, 
But the song so blithe and free 
Touched deep the hearts of many, 
Its melody lingered long, 
What need to see the singer, 
When the power was in the song? 


A rill deep-set among the hills, 
Well-screened by banks of fern; 

Few eyes could glimpse its beauty, 
Its crystal flood discern; 

But many heard its music, 

' And saw the hillside green, 

Kept freshened by its waters— 
What need to see the stream? 


A life well-hidden far away, 
Deep in the mountain’s heart; 
A life from whose surrendered chords 
The Father’s hand drew out 
A melody of sweetest charm— 
It touched lives deep within. 
What need to view the instrument, 
When the melody came from Him? 
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“Dear Sister, in your life of love, 
The violet, bird and rill 
Each has its blessed counter part; 
Your fragrance lingers still; 
Your song will live through all the years; 
You gave to Him your rod; 
It blossomed, bearing witness true, 
To the power of your God. 


‘And so your patience, faith and love, 
To many lands must reach; 

They truly many hearts have taught, 
Nor shall they cease to teach. 

Your life showed forth the Father’s might, 
And so, with eyes grown dim, 

We praise Him for your hidden life, 
For your life was hid in Him.” 


From Mrs. Dillon’s obituary written for The Central 
American Bulletin by Rev. Luther Rees, President of the 
Mission, who had visited her and her work at El Paraiso, 
the following lines are taken: 

“Her life was very simple and plain. Her home would 
have been called here a little shack. With a hard straw 
mattress and with everything else as plain, she lived and 
labored with these poor people, and their love for her 
was so deep and strong that no sacrifice was too great 
for nina Margarita. And now that she has gone, their 
grief cannot be described; yet through it all their faith 
and peace make a splendid testimony for their Lord 
whom they learned from her to love and trust. 

“All her letters were remarkable for setting forth the 
deep things of God from His holy Word which was the 
meat and drink of her soul by day and by night.” 

Margaret Neely Dillon’s life, letters and ministry form 
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a record of infinite blessedness and constancy of spiritual 
power which fit her to be listed among the truly vic- 
torious of the church militant, though her fight was 
waged in the back lines and far from the blast of trum- 
pets and the flare of conspicuous banners. 

Following Mrs. Dillon’s separation from her loved 
field and until recent months, the bereft little flock was 
shepherded by don Nicomedes, valued and instructed 
disciple of the Lord through the teaching of Mrs. Dillon. 
All unconsciously she had prepared him to take up the 
work where she should lay it down. Miss Nelson, during 
the intervening period has made frequent visits there, 
teaching, counseling, encouraging that isolated little 
group. The years have taken their toll, and only a few of 
the original congregation remain. But in a. score of vil- 
lages in Western Honduras there is the imprint of the 
influence and ministry of this handmaiden of the Lord, 
embodied in the lives of some who, because of her devoted 
sacrifice, heard the old, old story. 


Miss LaurA NELSON AND THE DULCE NOMBRE CENTER 


Emphasizing the same vital spirit of evangelism, yet 
perhaps operating through some different channels, were 
the contemporary activities of Miss Laura M. Nelson, with 
her center at Dulce Nombre (Sweet Name), also in the 
Department of Copan. Faithful always in shepherding 
her own flock, pressing evangelism in her ‘home town,” 
and with a keen eye to single out and develop possible 
helpers of both sexes, yet she too was ever actuated by a 
desire to preach the gospel “not where Christ was named” 
but where the darkness was still most intense. In a read- 
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ing of her letters of those days one marvels at her evident 
tireless travel and activity, when it is remembered that 
she has always labored under physical handicap. Her long 
trips to Colinas when she would visit numerous other 
towns and villages in Santa Barbara Department—trips 
sometimes involving six to eight weeks of absence from 
Dulce Nombre—greatly prepared the way for the com- 
ing of Miss Gohrman a few years later, who made Colinas 
her center and home, during her entire missionary life in 
Honduras. 

Perhaps Miss Nelson’s unique service in those earlier 
days, and indeed for many years, was the comparatively 
small but most effective and far-reaching school work 
which she was moved to institute as she realized the pro- 
found ignorance with which she was surrounded and the 
hopelessness of the Word of God ever becoming in any 
sense the possession of the people unless some help was 
given to the youth. Her heart went out to the children, 
particularly the girls, so constantly exposed to moral 
dangers, and in certain crucial instances she was moved 
to take them into her own home, so that often she was 
carrying both school and orphanage work at the same 
time. Indeed, scarcely ever during her long missionary 
career has she been without some young people in her 
home. Her picture of the moral conditions round about 
would hold true in most places over Central America: 

“©, that I had the power to make you see for a short 
hour what my eyes have looked upon for fourteen years 
—that you might realize what filth surrounds a child in 
this land from its birth and before. A little boy of nine 
was heard boasting one day that his father was his uncle 
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and his mother his aunt. He thought that was quite a 
joke. His father and mother are brother and sister. A 
man is thought none the less of here if by the time he is 
twenty-five he is the father of ten or twelve children, 
with possibly as many mothers. He may get married by 
that time and that only adds one more. It isn’t such an 
awful thing for a young girl to fall into sin. She is not 
thought any less of. 

“We cannot expect help from the public schools, as 
the standards there are little better. Missionaries who have 
been long on the field know that most of the backsliding 
has been from lack of stamina to stand above the low, 
animalized mode of living they are accustomed to. Our 
hope for these people, humanly speaking, is in their chil- 
dren, and we must exercise ourselves to get them as young 
as possible. If, along with the spiritual and moral train- 
ing, we have to teach them to read and write, no harm 
is being done, nor ‘time wasted.’ This would be evan- 
gelizing. Children are better preachers than grown 
people!” 

The school work was begun with a few pupils, in 
October, 1900, and by the first of December enrolled 
thirty, in spite of Miss Nelson’s warning that they would 
be taught the gospel daily. Sometimes it would have to 
be discontinued for a period, due to Miss Nelson’s ill 
health; but the plea for the school was so earnest and 
the need so imperative, she would open it again when 
she was able. In two years time it had grown to forty, 
and in 1906 there was an enrollment of fifty-three. It 
varied from time to time through the years. Naturally 
it was no rare thing for the pupils to find Christ and 
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make public confession of Him, and on one occasion she 
could report that “con New Year’s Eve eleven of my girls 
publicly confessed Christ.” 

A letter from Miss Nelson, written January 3, 1905, 
indicates something of the impression the school work 
made on outsiders: 

“We had our examinations the 31st of December, and 
invited the church from San Agustin and nearly all came 
over. I also invited the Governor and general and a few 
others from Santa Rosa, because they have expressed so 
much curiosity as to what kind of a school a missionary 
could teach. The parents furnished the material for a 
dinner and I prepared it. Those who came from Santa 
Rosa expressed great surprise at the progress of the chil- 
dren and told the people the work was far superior 
to that done in Santa Rosa. We mixed hymns in between 
the classes and had an examination of the Bible Class, 
as well. We had a gospel service in the evening, with the 
house well-filled, many attending for the first time.” 

In later years it was possible to have the assistance of 
native teachers, though these were always trained and 
supervised in large measure by Miss Nelson herself. It 
is said that most of the leading citizens of the town of 
Dulce Nombre at the present time owe their success 
and progress to Miss Nelson and to the part she has had 
in their spiritual and intellectual lives. Through all of 
her residence there she has been able to count on their 
friendship, and she is today the object of their unquali- 
fied respect, admiration and confidence. 

Her highest ambition in all of her training work has 
been to prepare young people for consecrated service, and 
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her attainment of a good degree of accomplishment along 

this line is seen in the fact that more than a dozen from 
her territory and through her effort have been trained in 
rudimentary schooling and in the Scriptures and are 
active Christian workers. At one time she wrote, in the 
earlier years on the field: 

“T have a large increase in the day school, and also have 
an evening class of fourteen, four evenings in the week. 
Ten of the number are young men whom I have long 
desired to reach. The other evenings are taken up with 
the meetings and Bible Classes.” 

Labors of such intensity and steadfastness and against 
such odds and opposition will likely never receive fullest 
appreciation except by the One who alone is capable of 
the true evaluation of service rendered. 


KEPT IN THE Mipst oF DANGER 


We shall indeed never forget the occasion, nor lose 
the sense of awe which filled our souls, as we sat in the 
doorway of Miss Nelson’s humble little home and lis- 
tened to the tales of her then almost forty years in that 
tiny town and indescribably primitive section. On that 
occasion she related, for the most part, stories of revolu- 
tionary experiences; for that corner was an unofficial ren- 
dezvous and battle ground of those elements of society 
(2?) who for long years made Honduras famous for her 
internal military upheavals. As night dropped her mantle 
—for there is practically no twilight in that part of the 
world—we could almost hear, through the breathless si- 
lence, the animals’ hoofs of the wild bands she so graphi- 
cally described. A few incidents out of the many she gave 
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us may aid in a realization of what it has cost trail-blazers 
of the Cross to carry the message into pioneer fields: 

“April, 1924,” she continued, “was another time of 
turmoil. 

“One morning about nine o'clock, a man went by 
the house on horseback, the horse covered with lather and 
going so fast one couldn’t help feeling something was 
wrong. I made inquiry and learned that the man had 
been sent by don Santos (one of the leading men of the 
town and close friend of Miss Nelson) to learn the truth 
of certain rumors as to some troops who were on their 
way here from Guatemala, or on the border near Quimis- 
tan, on the San Pedro road. When I learned that they 
were in La Cumbre, only seven leagues from here, I felt 
I’d better have my mules brought here from the pasture, 
as they would have to pass the pasture in coming into 
town. So when the man with whom my boy, Benjamin, 
was working came for Ben’s dinner that day, I told him 
the news and asked him to go get the mules, as they would 
surely take them from the pasture. That night no one 
slept. Such a crowd came here that we had barely stand- 
ing room. 

“The next day the gang arrived in town about eleven 
o’clock in the morning. Some of their party from here 
had gone out in the night to meet them, taking big demi- 
johns of whiskey to them, and they surely were a wild- 
looking crowd, about 150 of them. Of all the shooting 
and yelling! One could only think bedlam had come to 
town. The first crowd that passed the house called out 
that the Nationalist party were defending their mules 
with my flag—‘The shameless things.’ I informed them 
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the mules were mine, which they said I’d have to prove. 
When I told them that was easy and said to the spokes- 
man that he should ask the fellow next to him who was 
carrying the whiskey jug, he said he’d see about it later. 

“Shortly after this, two men came to the gate saying 
they had come for the mules. ‘O,’ I said, ‘I wasn’t aware 
you had left any mules here; those mules are mine.’ 

“ “But we need them,’ he said. 

“ “Well, Pm sorry, but seeing they are my mules and I 
also need them, guess they will have to stay right here.’ 

“So you won’t give them to us?’ 

“No, I have no intention of letting them leave the 
yard.’ : 

“They grumbled and threatened, but finally left. Three 
or four more came around, with the same result. Then 
two more came, and I really thought they’d break the gate 
open. I had nailed a board across, so it couldn’t be opened. 
These threatened to report me to the general,.and about 
this time he came riding up and asked them what they 
were doing. 

“ “This woman won’t give us the mules she has here.’ 

“No,” said I, ‘ll not give them to you.’ 

“ “Well,” the general said, ‘We’ll take them, as we need 
them.’ 

“Sorry, but you must see they are my property, and I 
also need them. You folks should do as I do when I de- 
cide to go on a trip: get all you are going to need—mules, 
saddles, ropes, etc.—before you start out, and then you'll 
not have to bother anyone nor be delayed.’ 

“Senora,” he said, ‘down on the coast we have had no 
respect for person or property of anyone.’ 
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‘<*That’s on the coast; but right here you'll respect both 
the person and the property.’ 

*“*Do you have a right to that flag you have up there?’ 

*“*You can draw your own conclusions, seeing I have 
ie there. 7 

“Are you an American?’ 

“Sir, aren’t you looking at me?’ 

““*Show me your passport.’ 

“““Who are you, to ask me for a passport? Sir, that 
road just ahead is the road you need to travel, as that will 
take you to Santa Rosa which I understand is where you 
are going. If I were you I’d prepare my own passport 
and not be bothering about someone else’s. You will have 
need of yours. Mine will do you no good.’ He looked 
at me a moment, called his men and. rode off. 

“Sometime later two men came and asked for some- 
thing to eat. They sat on the doorstep to eat, and I was 
in the yard when a man rode up and said very boldly that 
he had come for the mules, and that I was to open the 
gate at once and give them to him. I told him I had already 
refused the mules to a number of his crowd, and would 
continue to do so. He levelled his rifle at me and said 
he’d see who was boss, and for me to open the gate and 
deliver the mules, or get out of the way and let him 
get them. I told him I would not open the gate nor de- 
liver the mules, nor move from where I was. He looked 
at me a few seconds and then lowered his gun and said he 
guessed he wouldn’t do anything to me as the town would 
tear him to pieces. The two men who had been eating 
came up to the fence to give me the plates, and one of 
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them said to the man who was demanding the mules, 
“You don’t do anything because you know you can’t.’ 

“One morning Miss Balder (she had joined me a few 
weeks before) and I took a little walk. When we came 
home I went to the kitchen to see about dinner, and saw 
a girl from another part of town going up the street 
with a plate in her hand. When I returned to my room I 
saw her coming back with the plate still empty and run- 
ning so fast she was out of breath. I asked her what had 
happened and she said the ‘Reds’ were in town. I joked 
her about it and came into my room. In about half an 
hour I returned to the kitchen and saw all the neighbors 
were closing their doors. The woman in-the kitchen’ said 
some alarming news must have been received. ‘Yes,’ I said, 
“Nila said the “Reds” were here.’ As I turned I saw a 
man by the corner of my fence with a red rag on his 
hat. When he saw me, he called to some men that this 
was the place and to come on. I supposed that he referred 
to the street. I came into the sitting room and went to 
the door, and by then there were about eight or ten men 
at the corner, with rifles. I had a little school in a room in 
front that had no outlet at the back. I crossed to the 
school and told the girls to close the doors and fasten 
them, as there was a party of ‘Reds’ on the street who 
wanted to catch someone and they might go into the 
school. I knew the children would be frightened and prob- 
ably someone would be hurt. | 

“As I returned to the house the men surrounded me 
and one tried to slip in past me. I was able to give him 
a shove and thus get in and shut the little gate again. 
There we stood, eight wild-looking Indians on the outside, 
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with rifles, and one lone woman on the inside. When I 
shut the gate they all pushed up against it and the leader 
said, ‘If you shut that door, we'll break it in.’ 

“All right, break it. ’m in my own house and I have 
a right to shut the door if I want to.’ 

“Then sticking his gun at me, he said, ‘You give me 
$1,000 at once.’ 

“““Umph, where do you think I’d get $1,000 to give 
you?’ 

“Well, make haste; we’re in a hurry.’ 

“**There’s the road; you can leave any time you wish. 
I haven’t any money to give you.’ 

“If you don’t hurry, we'll shoot you.’ 

“““Go ahead and shoot; you'll not get any money.’ 
*“*All right, boys, you know our orders.’ With that 
they all began leveling their guns. | 

“We bickered back and forth for a while. I knew if 
they once got in they’d clean us out and not leave a rag. 
I repeated that I had no money to give them. Then they 
asked for $100 instead of $1,000, whereupon I told them 
they wouldn’t get a cent. Suddenly they lowered their 
guns and started off on a run. I never knew what started 
them so suddenly.” 

In conclusion Miss Nelson said, ““We have had earth- 
quakes, pestilence and famine, and any one of them is 
preferable to revolution.” She spoke, however, of the 
God-given opportunities always at hand in such crises, to 
witness for Christ, and of the countless soldiers coming to 
the house for food, who had received Gospels and tracts. 
And over and above all this, there was the high note of 
praise for the overshadowing care of her heavenly Father, 
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even through long seasons of such perils as she had known. 

In her forty-two years of missionary life Miss Nelson 
has taken one furlough, and that was after nineteen years 
on the field, and at the command of her doctor. A token 
of the love and devotion of the people of Dulce Nombre 
is seen in this word from Miss Gohrman at the time of 
Miss Nelson’s return from her furlough: 

“IT came over to meet Miss Nelson and reached Dulce 
Nombre just two hours before she arrived. I rejoiced to 
see the love with which the believers received her. A great 
number went out mounted, to meet her, and all day after 
her arrival they were sending fruit, bread, vegetables, even 
a whole pig roasted, meats of other kinds, lard, flour, etc., 
until the house looked like a combination meat market, 
_ grocery store and baker’s shop. I don’t see how she will 
ever get all the bread and cake eaten!” 

Miss Nelson, herself, wrote, regarding her return: 

“T am glad to be able to send you a letter once more 
from here. I cannot tell you how good it seems to be 
back home again after this year and a half of wandering. 

Twenty miles out from Dulce Nombre the ad- 
vance guard of those who had gone out to meet us ap- 
peared over the top of a steep hill, and from there on we 
kept meeting large groups on mule back. There must 
have been over fifty in all, and when we reached town 
the streets were full of mules and people. It did seem 
good to ‘dismount in front of my little, old, mud house, 
which was well adorned with pine on the floor, flowers 
on the table, and banana leaves around in the corners, and 
all who couldn’t go out to meet me were at the house 
waiting for me there.” 
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MINIstRY OF Miss ANNA J. GOHRMAN 


The death of Mrs. Dillon had left again only two mis- 
sionaries, Miss Nelson and Miss Gohrman, in that Western 
Honduras field, though only a few days prior to Mrs. 
Dillon’s departure, and after the southern section had 
waited long, Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Lincoln had arrived at 
the Capital. Miss Gohrman’s location at Colinas in the 
Department of Santa Barbara met a great need and pro- 
vided a most gratifying outreach of testimony. The 
extent of evangelization wrought by Anna J. Gohrman 
has never been fully known, nor will it be until the 
unveiling of those things which here are known only in 
part. Today, after she has been fifteen years in the glory 
world, it is not infrequent that word comes of the bring- 
ing to light of some hitherto unknown fruit in a hidden- 
away corner, product of her prodigious sowing of the 
seed. 

Her letters breathe the atmosphere of the great, gaping 
need and of her exceedingly active effort to meet that 
need, as will be seen in a few extracts therefrom. About 
six months after reaching Colinas, she wrote, on Jan- 
uary 4, 1913: 

“My visit to Santa Barbara (the town), during the 
‘first week in December, was blessed of God. We held three 
meetings, in different places, and had perhaps 150 
at each. Pray for Santa Barbara. The people are ready 
for the gospel; the gospel is ready for them; but we, like 
the impotent man, stand helpless because ‘there is no 
man,’ nor woman either, to bring the message. We know 
that Honduras needs men, and are told that we ‘dear sis- 
ters’ ought not to fill a man’s place. This is the work of 
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men—great, big, strong men—that we weak women are 
constrained to do. Because we insist on taking a man’s 
place? No, but because this work is here and there are 
no men to do it. 

“In the six weeks between November 8 and December 
20, I travelled 230 miles on mule-back, over these horrible 
roads, preached thirty-five times to audiences ranging 
from eight to 300, visited in over 100 homes, and dis- 
tributed thousands of tracts, Gospels and portions.” 

While visiting Tegucigalpa a month later she wrote: 

“In the two weeks of meetings, eighteen have con- 
fessed Christ, several being college students. The be- 
lievers are sad to see me go. . . . All day they have 
been sending me little eatables for the trip, giving so 
freely out of their poverty. I can’t get over the pity of 
leaving these eighteen lambs without a shepherd.” 

Of another trip more than a year later, she wrote: 

“The trip to Siguatepeque was a blessing spiritually 
and to me physically. The town is situated in the Depart- 
ment of Comayagua, famous for its fanaticism and su- 
perstition. Only occasionally has the gospel been pre- 
sented there by- passing colporters, so Satan was angry at 
the sight of a ten days meeting in the most public place 
we could rent. I have been stoned, beaten, even chased 
and sworn at in other places; but never have I heard any- 
thing as bad as I heard in Siguatepeque. The priests sent 
deputations of forty to fifty, two nights, with the ex- 
press purpose of insulting the gringa and frightening 
her out of town. They came armed with rocks, rubbish, 
offal of animals, sand, whistles, mouth-harps, horns, and 
above all, vile language. The Lord put it upon my heart 
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not to reproach them. I implored the believers to bear all 
patiently and to ask help only of God. The next day a 
delegation of the leading citizens went to the Mayor and 
demanded protection for us. After that, an escort was 
sent every night. Before we left, the ringleaders were 
entering the hall for all services and bought Testaments 
and begged us to remain. I have never seen a place more 
stirred over the gospel. The people talked of nothing 
else, some in favor, more against. 

“Some fifteen gave public testimony while I was there, 
and these, for the most part, we found to be the fruit 
of the testimony of a man who had been brought to the 
Lord in Colinas about four years earlier. 

“We feel very happy over this trip. Never have we 
been so richly blest. We visited three other towns famous 
for their fanaticism and in each one left several families 
searching the Scriptures with genuine interest. We 
travelled about 250 miles mule-back.” 

In another month she went again, and on her return 
included in her message to the homeland this brief report: 

“On this last trip of eighteen days we visited about 
eleven towns, villages and hamlets. Some of the towns, 
notably Las Pajas, had never been visited with the gospel. 
We were not skinned alive and roasted, as we had been 
given to understand we would be if we dared to pass the 
cross which guards the entrance to this town; but we 
were not cordially received, although many came and lis- 
tened. In Los Valles we had better success. We visited 
five towns there, situated in those beautiful, level valleys 
so rare in mountainous Honduras. I visited personally 
more than 200 different houses. I came back tired. Mrs. 
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Dillon went to Los Valles fourteen years ago. We found 
several interested in the study of the Word.” 

Thus one can see the urge that possessed the soul of this 
handmaiden of the Lord, pushing her out into the “high- 
ways and byways,” where sin and sorrow lurked, where 
people, crude, ignorant, dull, unlovely, in changing mul- 
titudes were the parish of her ministry. 

Nor was her witness circumscribed within the bounds 
of preaching the gospel by word of mouth and printed 
page. Her ministrations to the sick and the dying spoke 
eloquently, particularly to those of her own home center. 
At one time she penned these lines: 

“We are having meetings every Saturday night in'a 
section of town lately opened to the gospel by the sick- 
ness and death of an old beggar-woman whom we cared 
for in her last illness and prepared for the grave when 
none of her neighbors would go near her.” 

Another letter, a week later, recorded: 

“Last night I was called to the bedside of a dying 
woman who had professed to accept Christ several years 
ago, but had married an unsaved man and so had drifted 
away. This is the third corpse I have helped to lay out 
in two weeks.” She wrote in another letter that she was 
getting to be a first-class nurse and an expert undertaker! 

One gets a glimpse of the fruitfulness of these early 
seed-sowings in Honduras from such a paragraph as this, . 
written by Miss Gohrman in 1918: 

“Tn our recent trip of about three weeks duration, we 
visited ten different localities in the mountains in which 
there were believers, and some twenty-three accepted the 
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Lord. Most of them have been listening to the Word of 
God for a number of years.” 

It is further gratifying to note that even twenty-five 
years ago, and earlier, there was much encouragement 
given to these native believers in the matter of leadership 
and self-support. Another letter from Miss Gohrman 
is a Case in point: 

“T returned greatly improved, from the recent trip to 
Siguatepeque. It was a hard trip of over 500 miles mule- 
back and we did house-to-house visitation in twenty towns 
and villages, with public meetings at night in which I 
always gave the message. 

“The work here went on during my absence, with the 
usual blessing. The congregations in this district con- 
tinue to gather from two to five times each week, leaders 
from their own number having been raised up to feed 
the flock, not for filthy lucre nor by constraint, but will- 
ingly. . . . The brethren in Colinas not only cared 
for the work here, but went out to neighboring towns at 
their own expense.” 

The Mission’s ideal for the housing of a station work is 
seen in her description of the building of the chapel at 
Colinas in 1918: 

“We have now six men at work sawing out by hand 
three-inch boards upon which to rest the roof tiling. You 
can imagine how long that will take for a house over 
forty-five feet long and twenty-five feet wide; and all 
the rafters, scantlings, beams, and the lathing for the 
walls have to be done by hand the same way. It is a 
weary, weary work. 

“The believers are responding magnificently to the 
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need, and money, beans, corn, rice, lard, and, best of all, 
personal labor, are being given without stint. Two of the 
believers are devoting almost their whole time to the 
work without pay. It means for many, tramping weary 
leagues in the interior of the mountains, among tropical 
jungles, to find good timbers for the wall posts, after- 
wards going with oxen to haul them to town, then making 
the stands for the sawing of the lumber, etc. I wonder 
how many chapels we could build in the States at such a 
sacrifice. The carpenter who is directing the work, who 
was converted about eighteen months ago, is giving his 
whole time without pay, and he is a poor man. Such 
things were never seen in this district before. The girls 
in the house here have been preparing the meals for the 
out-of-town believers who are working on the building, 
thus giving their time and labor to this work of the Lord. 

‘“SAll the material, even to the nails, is bought and paid 
for. It is costing us quite a good deal, but there is always 
money in the treasury to answer every need. The house 
will really value about $2,000 gold when it is finished, 
with its furnishings, etc. But it will have cost less because 
of the personal ‘labor of the believers.” 

When the chapel was finally finished, in April, 1919, its 
dedication took place in connection with a large con- 
ference attended by people from many miles distant. 

One could continue recounting that which made up 
the exceedingly active ministry of this unique personality. 
The reading of her letters creates amazement at the mag- 
nitude of her accomplishments. The long journeyings 
reached far beyond her own Department of Santa Bar- 
bara and disseminated the pure gospel extensively in the 
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Departments of Comayagua, Cortés and Yoro. How she 
longed and prayed that men might be raised up to give 
themselves to these vast sections so unreached, so ignorant, 
so needy, and in some parts so extremely fanatical. 


Last Days aND DECEASE 

A person at no time possessed of special robustness, 
Miss Gohrman’s later years were punctuated with periods 
of real physical illness and limitation, and more time was 
given to Colinas and the surrounding villages. More in- 
tensely did she minister to the sick and dying, on occa- 
sions having several awful cases concurrently. Sometimes, 
after years of personal witnessing and earnest prayer, 
she was compelled to see a soul pass into eternity appar- 
ently without hope and without God. How devitalizing 
are such experiences cannot be understood except one 
should endure them. Colinas had her part in the coun- 
try’s revolutions, too, and the contribution of men, mules, 
and money naturally left the town each time the poorer. 
Mail was frequently intercepted for months and mission- 
aries were furnished with genuine opportunities to trust 
God daily, yea hourly, for necessary temporal provisions. 
All was disrupting to gospel work, to say nothing of the 
stress and strain on nerves. Eighteen months were spent 
in the homeland in 1920 and ’21, after which, against 
odds of revolution, poor health and other hindering fac- 
tors, Miss Gohrman again made some long journeys in 
the interest of evangelization. There were other occa- 
sions when she did not go herself, but when her well 
trained and ever faithful helpers were “on the trail” for 
weeks at a time, leaving scores of mountain villages in 
the aforesaid Departments without excuse. 
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On October 23, 1925, Miss Gohrman penned the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“T have been passing through a time of fiercer testing 
than usual, and have been able to do little else than pray 
and hold the pieces together. . . . Iam still a ‘pris- 
oner’ in Colinas. . . . I am now determined to go no 
more out until the Angel of the Lord comes for me as He 
came for Peter.” 

How truly she spoke, she little knew. She never wrote 
another letter to Headquarters, nor did she any more go 
out. On December 13, after a ten days illness from pneu- 
monia, “the Angel of the Lord” did come for her, and 
took her into His glorious presence. 

Miss Nelson and Miss Balder, separated from her by 
three days mule-back journey, were notified of her illness 
too late to reach her before she went Home, and she died 
surrounded only by those with and for whom she 
labored so devotedly during life. By riding all night, Miss 
Balder arrived on Sunday morning in time for the funeral, 
and the body was laid to rest in Colinas, where she had 
labored. This had been her desire. 

Mr. Rees’ words written for The Bulletin at the time of 
her Home-going are most fitting here: 

“To a marvellous degree she caught the spirit of the 
One who ‘spared not his own Son,’ and of the Son who 
spared not Himself. She was urged again and again to 
conserve her strength and to work in moderation, but 
as she realized the desperate condition of those about her, 
spiritually, morally and physically, she forgot her own 
needs and gave herself unceasingly, sacrificially and un- 
selfishly, with an absolute abandon for others, cheering 
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the discouraged, shielding the tempted, tenderly caring 
for the sick, the dying and the dead, turning every oppor- 
tunity and circumstance to account in presenting the 
claims of her Savior. She wrought that those with whom 
she labored might come to know the One who alone hath 
power on earth to forgive sins.” 

Miss Gohrman longed ardently for the coming of her 
Lord, and her own poem on the subject is a significant 
memorial of this hope which she held: 


THE COMING OF THE KING 


‘A promise very precious 
Has been given in His Word. 

It holds for us ‘that blessed hope,’ 
The coming of the Lord. 

Ah, it fills the heart with rapture, 
And it drives away all fear; 

For the shadow on the dial 
Shows His coming to be near. 


Chorus 
“T am longing for the coming 
Of the bridegroom from on high, 
For His word of love has told me 
That the time is drawing nigh; 
And He giveth grace and patience 
Of ‘that blessed hope’ to sing, 
While I’m waiting, watching, yearning, 
For the coming of the King. 


"I come quickly, is His promise; 
Soon we'll see His nail-pierced hands; 
Angels wait His glorious advent, 
All the earth expectant stands. 
Man alone of all is doubtful, 
And his note of hope is dumb; 
But the shadow on the dial 
Shows that soon the King will come. 


Congregation in Front of Church, Comayagiiela, Honduras 


A “Holy Week” Travesty, Choluteca, Honduras. The man on the 
central cross was intoxicated shortly before assuming this role 
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“True it is, He long has tarried, 
But His promise must abide; 
He will come—the Word declares it— 
Come to claim His blood-bought bride. 
Centuries long has been the waiting, 
Soon the weary watch is o’er, 
For the shadow on the dial 
Shows the King is at the door.” 


ENTERING SOUTHERN HoNDURAS 


It was the last of May, 1913, the year of Mrs. Dillon’s 
death and the year following Miss Gohrman’s arrival in 
Honduras, that Mr. C. F. Lincoln having spent a year in 
Guatemala reached Comayagiiela to establish work in 
this southern section of Honduras. Mrs. Lincoln joined 
him a few weeks later. He found already there, some 
thirty-three believers, fruit of the colportage work of the 
Bible Society, of Miss Gohrman’s trips, and of the efforts 
of Mr. Bishop during his extended visit there on his 
memorable 600-mile trek, fifteen years earlier. He found 
also a challenging field right from the start, and wrote 
not long after his arrival: 

“Last Sunday we had the best attendance we have had 
yet. 

“During the early part of the month we made a trip 
to Valle de Angeles, twenty-five miles distant, and also 
to the mining camps at San Juancito. Bibles were sold 
from house to house and public and private testimony 
was given, and through the liberality of a brother in 
Valle de Angeles, we have arranged to open a mission hall 
there. He has rented a fine room on the plaza. 

“While I was away on this trip, the Romanists scat- 
tered handbills containing bitter attacks on us all over 
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this city and Tegucigalpa across the river. Great enmity 
was aroused. Our house was repeatedly stoned, believers 
were insulted, and firecrackers thrown on them, but the 
police became informed and stopped it. 

“Fine crowds are in attendance. Our room will seat 
fifty, but it is wholly inadequate.” 

An account by Mrs. Lincoln of a visit to the town of 
Orocuina some miles distant gives a true impression of 
the dual reception always accorded newly arrived mes- 
sengers of the truth in these lands in those early days: 

“A believer from Orocuina met us at a little. town 
called Soledad. Shortly before dark we met three mounted 
men who proved to be believers from Orocuina, one being 
the Comandante of the village. They had come out espe- 
cially to meet us. We reached our destination about seven- 
thirty o’clock and found all the believers congregated 
in the house they had prepared for us to occupy. They 
welcomed us heartily, and after supper and playing for a 
while on the organ, we retired. 

“Next morning the whole town was active in con- 
sequence of our arrival. While there we had twenty meet- 
ings. Night after night they would sit through the whole 
sermon, listening with rapt attention. Quite a few came 
from towns ten to’twenty miles distant, to hear the Word. 

“The priest stirred up the people against us and held 
extra masses. Twice they had idol processions. The people 
even went miles to bring water for family use, as we, hav- 
ing bathed in the river, contaminated the water! Quan- 
tities of water were blessed by the priest and sprinkled 
about for protection against the demons which we 
brought. The roof of the house in which the meetings 
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were held suffered twelve big holes from rocks of the 
enemy. Public threats and demonstrations were made, 
menacing our personal safety. Finally the authorities put 
a stop to the abuses. 

‘There is an imperative need for a worker at this place. 
They hated very much to have us go, and brought pro- 
visions for our return trip, one family having stayed up 
all night making fortillas, frying eggs, etc., for our 
journey.” 

In 1915, the taking on of a native worker was made 
possible in Mr. Lincoln’s territory, and wider travelling 
could be done in this southern section. Orocuina re- 
mained the most promising out-station center, but in- 
terest was fast awakening and meetings were possible in 
a number of other towns and villages whenever the trips 
could be made. The continual plea and need felt by both 
missionaries and the native believers was for more mes- 
sengers. It is easy to imagine how one must long to mul- 
tiply himself when the crying need is on every hand. 
Then, too, in the travel in Southern Honduras, the same 
impedimenta must be encountered as in the remote west- 
ern section of which we have already spoken. There were 
in Southern Honduras, in the rural sections, the exceed- 
ingly primitive surroundings and accommodations for the 
traveller, not to speak of the natural hindrances so fre- 
quently found in his path. For instance, in recounting 
the overland trip from the north coast to Comayagiiela, 
on one of their returns from the States, Mr. Lincoln 
wrote: 

“Our trip over the country was the worst we have 
ever had, and we arrived on the eleventh day after set- 
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ting out. We passed through ten rivers and thirty-one 
streams, some of which were filled to river proportions. 
One river we crossed on the railroad bridge, one in a 
canoe, the horses swimming over, and to cross another 
we had to make a detour, pass over to an island, then up 
the island and again over, thus crossing the river in two 
arms. Some of the rivers were most dangerous, and at 


the end of one day of this kind, a big storm caught us, 
just after we had passed a house there in the mountains. 
We got soaking wet before we could get back.” 

Along with the continuous travelling done by Mr. 
Lincoln and his helper, both Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln were 
doing an excellent work of teaching and developing the 
potential leaders and personal workers at the home cen- 
ter. Mr. Lincoln had a class of young men as prospective 
workers, and Mrs. Lincoln a splendid group of young 
women who were being trained in Bible study and per- 
sonal work. 

Writing of a trip taken by Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln the 
early part of 1918, Mrs. Lincoln said: 

“During the month’s trip we travelled over 300 miles, 
visiting twelve places and holding forty-five meetings. 
We distributed many tracts and portions, and Mr. Lin- 
coln and the native worker sold a number of Bibles and 
Testaments. Some thirty were born into the kingdom.” 

The summary sounds easy, but she described more in 
detail the visits to the different places, and the concerted 
opposition of the enemy, and one is made to realize the 
cost of any and every bit of conquest that was made. 
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EVIDENT PROVISION AND PROTECTION 


In the period of 1918-1920 eight new missionaries 
reached Honduras, bringing with them great potentiality 
toward the meeting of the need and much encouragement 
for the little group so inadequate for their task, for, 
it will be remembered, there were only three mission 
stations with four missionaries of the C. A. M. now in 
the entire Honduras field. Some of the new arrivals joined 
the Lincolns for Southern Honduras, while others jour- 
neyed to that far western section, reopening Santa Rosa 
de Copan as a missionary center, after it had been unoc- 
cupied for some ten years. It has since remained a mis- 
sionary residence station. 

Early in 1919, Mr. Herbert R. Peaslee moved from 
Comayagiiela to Choluteca in the Department of the same 
name, where he opened the second missionary residence 
station of the C. A. M. in Southern Honduras. Two years 
later he married Miss Marion Steinbach, and together they 
have since labored at both Choluteca and Comayagiiela. 

Since street preaching was legitimate in Honduras, this 
was employed as one of the most potent means of getting 
the gospel before the people. If the indifference or enmity 
of the people forbade their response to the invitation so 
frequently extended to come to the meeting places, the 
alternative was for the messengers to go where the people 
were. Even this form of evangelism was not always de- 
void of its distressing features, as is seen by a letter from 
Mr. Lincoln dated February 23, 1921: 

“We continue the street meetings every Sunday morn- 
ing, sometimes having big crowds and sometimes thrill- 
ing scenes also. Not long ago a young man in a drunken 
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rage came down upon us with a knife, but our Father is 
always faithful and the man was stopped and taken by the 
police. On last Sunday a drunken police officer passed 
by with a companion and yelled out at us that we had 
better stop deceiving the poor innocent people. And 
then he turned back and, whipping out a big revolver, 
came down upon us, saying he would make our blood run 
in the streets. Bystanders called him off and he soon pock- 
eted his gun and went on. We continued and had a good 
meeting.” 

But withal, there was blessing upon the testimony 
which was being given, that of the missionaries as well as 
of the native travelling evangelists and pastors. In one 
prayer-meeting in Comayagiiela about that same time, 
letters were read from two of the workers who were on 
an extended trip toward the Salvador border, announcing 
blessing, with many open doors and increased interest in 
nearly every place they had gone. Another letter read 
advised that five had accepted the Lord in a meeting held 
by one of the brethren in an out-of-the-way place and 
asked prayer for the new believers in their trials. 


GROUND HELp—GaINns MADE 


Following the reopening of work at Santa Rosa de 
Copan and the locating of several missionaries there, an- 
other era of wide and diligent seed-sowing was the good 
fortune of that area for some half-dozen years. Santa 
Rosa itself had its day of opportunity also, for the group 
of missionaries left no stone unturned, no possible oppor- 
tunity neglected, to discharge their obligation to that 
fanatical city. A certain measure of response was re- 
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joiced in, but quite like in most of Honduras, the 
people seemed bound by indifference in some realms, and 
by fanaticism leading sometimes to fearful opposition, in 
others. So often in Honduras, the seed has seemed to fall 
into stony places, where “anon with joy” it was received, 
but after enduring for awhile, “when tribulation or per- 
secution ariseth because of the Word, by and by” the 
recipient “is offended” and fruit is no longer seen in the 
life. 

By one providence and another the corps of foreign 
missionaries at Santa Rosa was reduced, so that now for 
most of the intervening years since 1924, the minimum 
of one couple or one single lady has carried on there, with 
the help of native workers from time to time. Since 1927, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Hunt have held the fort. 

Another step of advance was made, when in the sum- 
mer of 1928, the important town of Siguatepeque in the 
Department of Comayagua and on the auto highway be- 
tween Tegucigalpa and the north coast became a mis- 
sionary residence station. The place had been visited on 
different occasions by travelling evangelists; but strate- 
gically situated as it is, in the midst of a large field then 
unreached, and with an altitude favorable to a healthy 
climate, it presented untold possibilities as a missionary 
station. A good native pastor and his wife were made a 
part of the resident worker personnel assisting Miss Anne 
E. Thomas, the missionary. Siguatepeque has remained 
a work center and has gone ahead with genuine blessing. 
The congregation has attained encouraging proportions, 
and under Miss Mary Phillips’ period of leadership there 
a splendid new chapel, built entirely with native means 
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and labor, has been completed. Also, much evangelization 
is conducted from this center. 

By the end of 1930, twelve missionaries were laboring 
with the C. A. M. in Honduras, though even then there 
were only four residence stations, as the increase in the 
number of the latter awaited additional men or a scat- 
tering abroad of some who were yet occupied with mas- 
tering the language. In February, 1931, however, Cholu- 
teca, in the extreme southern section some sixty-five 
miles from the capital, was reopened as a missionary sta- 
tion, after necessary abandonment in 1923. 


THE ENTERING OF DANLI AND OTHER CENTERS 
In May, 1933, Mr. and Mrs. Ward Munsell took up 


residence at the advantageous though extremely fanatical 
town of Danli, a distance of fifty miles from Comaya- 
giiela. It was well that their burden and vision were such 
as to furnish fortitude, for rarely must missionaries brook 
more of an opposition than was arrayed against these. Two 
resident priests, one famous for his persecution of mis- 
sionaries and evangelicals, marshalled all their vigilance re- 
sources. Articles were written about the newly arrived 
Protestants; the newspaper announced a curse on them 
and forbade attendance at the meetings, or any contact 
with the missionaries, under penalty of excommunication. 
At the hour of meeting, on Sunday, the priest passed by 
to see who of his sheep had strayed away, and promptly 
they were visited and dealt with. Those who sold to the 
missionaries or worked for them were forbidden to repeat 
the offense. It was not long, however, until much prayer 
was answered and the famous priest was removed, and 
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with him went the newspaper which he owned, and which 
had been the chief instrument of opposition. God has 
blessed the work, and though there have been countless 
discouragements, the station continues open and has be- 
come a true lighthouse in that area. 

The next point chosen for missionary residence and 
center was Amapala, the Pacific port of Honduras, on the 
Island of Tigre in the picturesque Gulf of Fonseca. Being 
the most important point in this entire group of islands 
off the southern mainland, Amapala appealed to Miss 
- Mabel Balder and the Honduras Committee as a conven- 
ient point from which to reach, not only Tigre Island, 
but whatever scattered population might be on the less 
important surrounding islands, as well as the extreme 
southern mainland. Consequently Miss Balder and a mis- 
sionary companion opened the station there in June, 1934, 
another venture which was not without its quota of oppo- 
sition from the priesthood and its adherents. 

August, 1938, saw the occupation of Minas de Oro 
in the Department of Comayagua, by Miss Mabel Rowell, 
missionary nurse, and the beginning of an intensive and 
extensive evangélizing ministry, as well as the inaugura- 
tion of a station work. 

Less than a year later, in April, 1939, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd V. Olson who had helped out in various localities 
for the several years of their field residence, went into 
another section in a southeasterly direction from the Cap- 
ital, and toward the Nicaraguan frontier. Their field com- 
prises the southwestern half of the large Department of 
Paraiso, and the town of Giinope was chosen as the point 
of missionary residence. 
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The most recent region of conquest, and a section that 
for a number of years has been the subject of much 
prayer, is the Department of Santa Barbara in the extreme 
western section, adjoining Copan Department. The name 
of Anna J. Gohrman is ever associated with this Depart- _ 
ment, for it was she who, in the year 1912, as a missionary 
of the C. A. M., first entered that large and populous 
field. Not since she was taken out of the scene by her 
upward call in the end of 1925, has that parish of the 
Mission had a resident missionary. Thus the arrival of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Limkemann in the city of Santa 
Barbara, capital of the Department, in the early part of 
this present year (1940) produced gratitude inexpress- 
ible, and we believe presages a day of rare harvesting from 
seed sown long ago, an era of church founding and de- 
velopment, and of still further evangelization. 

Certainly worthy of mention just now, is the emphasis 
being placed on Children’s Work in Honduras, as in other 
Republics. Miss Gertrude Clark is responsible for its di- 
rection, giving much time and thought to the travel and 
teaching connected therewith. 


CURRENT SUMMARY 


And so it will be seen that the last decade in Honduras 
has been fraught with a gratifying upward trend, and 
it is with humble acknowledgment of God’s mercies that 
we note the net increase of six stations in that period of 
time. Augmenting the effectiveness of the ten centers 
with their sixteen missionaries, is a corps of fifty na- 
tive pastors, evangelists, colporters and Bible women (vol- 
unteer and paid). Thirty-eight bodies of C. A. M. believers 
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come under the head of churches, while in addition there 
is an aggregate of sixty-eight other preaching places. All 
these are known to include an evangelical community of 
at least 3,447, with 436 baptized communicants, 

The great lack in Honduras is the gathering into strong 
church bodies of numbers of scattered believers, and the 
developing of them in the deep things of God. Such a 
program finds no ally in either the scattered population 
or the difficult topography of the country. Yet, with the 
increased body of workers, both foreign and native, we 
visualize a day, if our Lord tarries, when we shall behold, 
planted in Honduranian soil, a native church truly in- 
digenous, “strong in the Lord and in the power of his 
might” and with a vision that will send it out “conquer- 
ing and to conquer” until the hills and vales of that beau- 
tiful but long-benighted land shall echo with the praises 
of Him who shall have called her sons and daughters “‘out 
of darkness into his marvellous light.” 
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Ext SALVADOR 
Area—13,176 sq. miles. 
Po pulation—1,704,497. 
Capital—San Salvador; population, 99,877. 


Physical Characteristics—E\ Salvador is the smallest 
but most densely populated of the Central American Re- 
publics, the figure generally given being 128 persons per 
square mile. It is the only one of the Republics having no 
seaboard on the Atlantic. Two mountain chains cross the 
country. There are valleys of great fertility, most im- 
portant of which is that of the River Lempa. Fourteen 
mountains or volcanoes exceed 3,000 feet in height. Pic- 
turesque lakes, Gtija and Ilopango, add to the scenic 
interest. 


Approach and Inland Travel—E| Salvador’s principal 
ports are Acajutla, La Unién and La Libertad. The two 
former are directly connected with San Salvador by train, 
at distances of 65 miles and 137 miles respectively, while 
from La Libertad the Capital is reached over 23 miles of 
splendid bus highway. Also, Salvador may be entered by 
rail from the northern Guatemala port, Barrios, to Zacapa, 
Guatemala, thence to San Salvador. One may go by train 
from the United States, across Mexico, Guatemala and Sal- 
vador, passing through Guatemala City and San Salvador, 
terminating the journey at La Unidén, the most eastern 
port of El Salvador, which is, of course, on the Pacific 
side. The Pan American Highway is open through both 
Guatemala and EI Salvador. 

The Capital is on the Pan American Airways route be- 
tween the United States and South America. Local airways 
connect the principal towns within the Republic. 


The Map—Besides the 38 established churches indicated 
by the missionary residence stations and the solid black 
dots, there are 67 additional preaching places not shown on 
the map. 

For Departments where work other than that of the 
C. A. M. is carried on, see chapter on “Other Boards,” 
page 262. 
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CHAPTER VII 
TOWARD EL SALVADOR 


AN APPEAL AND A CHALLENGE 


In the spring of 1893, The Central American Bulletin 
gave items of interest regarding the Republic of El Sal- 
vador: 

“Tt is doubtful if there is anywhere a mission field at 

once so inviting and so destitute as El Salvador. The 
destitution is indeed absolute, there being not one mis- 
sionary in all the Republic. 

“El Salvador is the smallest of the Central American Re- 
publics, having an area of but 13,176 square miles. The 
population, on the other hand, is the densest of all 
the countries of Central America, and numbers nearly 
800,000. 

“The climate, hot and unhealthful along the Pacific 
coast, is comparatively temperate and quite healthful on 
the higher land of the interior, where the bulk of the 
population is found. 

“Railroads exist and are being extended. Telegraph 
lines, the telephone, electric lights, and many of the com- 
forts and conveniences of the best civilization are found 
in the cities. 

“Mr. Penzotti of the American Bible Society, who has 
just closed a canvass of the entire Republic . . . writes 
thus in a recent letter of El Salvador as a mission field: 

‘““"We have canvassed the Republic of Nicaragua and 
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General C. A. M. Conference in El Salvador, in Front of Church, 
San Salvador 


Large Crowd Drawn into Plaza by Visiting Gospel Messengers, 
Sensunte peque, El Salvador 


Making Clay Comares on which Tortitias are Baked, El Salvador 
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are nearly ready to leave Salvador, having worked in the 
greater part of both Republics and in the principal towns. 
In all parts the harvest is white; a vast country covered 
with dead men’s bones, and the “man of Macedonia” 
crying, “Come over ... and help us.” 

“<The laws of Salvador could not be better. The free 
exercise of all religions is guaranteed. 

“We have worked for the past six months in San Sal- 
vador, the capital, with good results. The first Sunday 
we had a meeting attended by thirty persons, the second 
by sixty, and the third, by one hundred. We have the 
meetings in the house of the editor of one of the periodi- 
cals who never had seen a Bible, nor heard the gospel. The 
postmaster and several of the clerks in the post office never 
fail to attend, as also lawyers and various persons of po- 
sition, besides women and girls. They are anxious to have 
a permanent work.’ 

“Surely this cry will not go unheeded by the saved 
ones of the Lord.” 


UNREALIZED PURPOSES 


It was soon after the publishing of this appeal that Mr. 
and Mrs. H. C. Dillon offered themselves for gospel work 
in El Salvador, were appointed, and soon found themselves 
in Costa Rica, with their faces set toward still other hori- 
zons and their desires ever turning toward El Salvador. 
Consequently, it was with profound joy that they took 
their departure from Costa Rica on May 24, 1894, as 
members of the little party of four, with Mr. Penzotti 
as the leader, to visit Nicaragua and Guatemala, and 
thence to find their place in the little Republic which 
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bears the Savior’s name, and which was the land of their 
vision. 

An earlier chapter bore the account of Mr. Clarence 
Wilbur’s translation to Glory from Granada, Nicaragua, 
where the group was spending some time in evangelizing 
and spying out the land. 

Even prior to Mr. Wilbur’s illness, Mr. Dillon had been 
desperately stricken, but had recovered. In writing after- 
ward about Mr. Wilbur’s illness and death, one who was 
present reported: 

“Mrs. Dillon was often at his side, but she was sick 
and had to go to bed. We were somewhat anxious about 
her health and that of the brethren, and, all things con- 
sidered, we resolved that Mr. and Mrs. Dillon had better 
take the train for Corinto, the port, secure passage for 
El Salvador, and so escape from the fatal climate.” 

On Sunday, June 24, Mr. Dillon wrote in his diary: 

“At nine-thirty we came on board the steamer and 
took passage to Acajutla (Salvador). We had quite a 
time getting on. It was hard to carry her (Mrs. Dillon) 
carefully. She is weaker this a. m. than yesterday, and 
cannot eat any food.” 

“Monday, 25th: I have just told Laura of her low con- 
dition, and that I do not think she will be here long, and 
we have since had such a sweet season with the Lord about 
it, and He has given me great grace through her sweet- 
ness in it all. This evening Laura asked to see the children 
and told them good-bye and has not been able to say 
much since.” 

“Tuesday, 26th: At 3:45 this morning that great 
loving Hand took hers, and she is now with Him. No 
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more sickness and suffering for her. But oh, my Father, 
what shall I do? Teach me now, as never before, to rest 
upon Thy Word, and to remember that Thy loving arm is 
under me! At 2 p. m. we buried her at sea.” 

And so it was that within the brief span of six days, 
death had twice reached into the very vitals of the little 
Mission, and reduced the group by a perceptible pro- 
portion. 

El Salvador’s “day of visitation” was indefinitely de- 
layed, for in such circumstances, how could Mr. Dillon 
proceed farther, until his two motherless children were 
settled in proper circumstances? He returned with them 
to Texas, found a home for them, and then, true to his 
unmistakable call, turned his face once more to Central 
America. 

However, at this time, Mr. Robert Arthington of 
Leeds, England, became the sponsor financially and other- 
wise of a move to gather information on the Indian pop- 
ulation of Central and South America toward the ob- 
jective of reaching these people with the gospel, and Mr. 
Dillon was appointed to undertake the task for Central 
America. By this he was diverted entirely from the Sal- 
vador project, and that little country must longer wait 
for the entrance of gospel workers. 


MissIONARY BEGINNINGS AND First IMPRESSIONS 


On July 14, 1896, Rev. Samuel A. Purdie arrived at 
San Salvador, the capital, having preceded his wife and 
son who were to follow some weeks later. Mr. Purdie, 
having served previously as a missionary in Mexico, had 
gone to El Salvador by way of his former field, and was 
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detained there for a number of weeks awaiting a steamer 
on the Pacific side which would stop at both the Mexican 
and the Salvadorean port. Within a month after arriv- 
ing in San Salvador, these were some of the impressions 
which he recorded: 

“While I had anticipated finding this city very strongly 
under the control of the Roman Catholic clergy, I have 
been much more impressed with this feature on seeing it. 
I have several times seen people kneeling as the priest was 
passing with the holy wafer, and crowds at the door of a 
house where he was administering extreme unction, all 
kneeling with lighted candles, in the street, and the street 
cars waiting for them to rise before moving. 

“During the feast there were two processions every 
day, in which the Bishop usually walked side by side with 
the principal authorities of the city. The last day, an 
image of Christ was carried from Calvario Church to the 
Church of Santo Domingo on the main plaza, with an 
escort of eleven priests and the Bishop in richest sacerdo- 
tal clothing, followed by five military brass bands of the 
Republic, amidst firing of cannon and other demonstra- 
tions. When the procession was in movement the head of 
the image was about twenty-eight feet from the ground 
and was turned about as though addressing the immense 
audience. The stiffness of the movements at such a dizzy 
height made a most ridiculous picture. All the time a 
group of acrobats kept up their performings on a high 
trapeze near the center of the plaza, and fireworks were 
discharged without ceasing. The image, on reaching the 
gate to Santo Domingo Church, was lowered and borne 
in the arms of the most venerable priest, to the cathe- 
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dral about 300 yards distant. The expression of his coun- 
tenance was one of intense idolatry. 

“During this feast, which lasted nine days, nearly 10,- 
000 quarts of whiskey were consumed in the city alone. 
There were, on the last day, probably 30,000 people from 
outside the city, besides the 30,000 of the Capital itself. 

“The feast has presented opportunity for the distri- 
bution of many, many tracts. This is, just now, the strong 
lever of mission work here, though I find among the peo- 
ple much openness to listen. The laws are favorable to 
every kind of evangelistic effort, but there is a very in- 
timate bond between church and state, and the priestly 
influence is stronger than in Spain or Italy. There are a 
few wealthy men who are opposed to Romanism, and who 
have as yet no religious convictions, though they think 
Jesus was a very great philosopher and moralist, and some 
of them have their children in Protestant schools in other 
countries, and they hardly seem willing to let the people 
know their views. 

“So far, I have not seen a person who has ever read a 
Bible.” 

‘DROPPINGS OF BLESSING 


By December of that same year, 1896, Mr. Purdie was 
seeing a most encouraging response, as will be recognized 
from these lines in his letter of the 7th of that month: 

“Praise the Lord for His continued care over us. He 
has heard our prayers and the doors are wide open. I now 
have two congregations about a mile apart, and do not 
know just how we can unite them. Altogether the past 
few days have been the most interesting of my life, and 
never did I have a more cultured or attentive audience. 
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About 120 persons have listened to the gospel message. 
The attendance has been from thirty to forty at each 
place each time . . . Last Sunday, three very wealthy - 
ladies were present, but as the priests and the Catholic 
papers have cautioned and threatened the people, there 
will no doubt be persecution and an effort to prevent 
people from coming to our meetings. The Catholic paper 
devoted almost an entire page to quoting and answering 
our discourses. , 

““There has been quite an attendance of university grad- 
uates, whose scientific and philosophical questions have 
usually been satisfactorily answered. While I thank God 
for even such an audience, yet the few souls truly hun- 
gering for spiritual food give me more hope of a church 
built of living stones on the foundation of the Chief Cor- 
nerstone, elect and precious. However, I hope, as far as 
in me lies, to do my duty and leave the results with the 
Master. 

“JT have met with more opposition and, in one sense, 
disappointments, than in my previous work in Mexico; 
but there has been a glorious opening where a few months 
ago the door seemed hermetically sealed.” 

In that same month of December, Mr. Penzotti again 
visited El Salvador, and he and Mr. Purdie held an ex- 
tended series of meetings. They were heartened by mani- 
festations of deep interest wherever they went, and by 
some who, even though the gospel was very new to them, 
signified their desire to trust Christ and identify them- 
selves with the Protestants. 
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ROBERT HERMAN BENDER 


On April 6, 1897, Mr. Robert H. Bender, destined to 
become the beloved apostle of El Salvador, arrived in the 
Capital by way of Honduras. He afterward wrote: 

“Today completes the second month of my residence 
in San Salvador, and it is with great thankfulness to our 
Heavenly Father that I am able to report having had ex- 
cellent health. I have been permitted to visit twenty 
towns ranging from 600 to 10,000 in population, selling 
Bibles, Gospels and portions, and distributing tracts, leav- 
ing a witness in every house visited, either by word of 
mouth or a tract. I find many receptive hearts and I be- 
lieve they are waiting for a Philip.” 


FURTHER SORROW AND Loss 


When Mr. Bender and young Joseph Purdie returned 
from an evangelizing trip at the end of July, they found 
Mr. Purdie suffering from a cut on his finger, an injury 
incurred while setting type for his printing press. In a 
few days lockjaw developed, and in spite of all that sci- 
ence and care could do, he passed away on August 6, 1897, 
after a little more than a year’s service in El Salvador. 
During that period, many heard through him the mes- 
sage; yet up to this time, there were no recognized, bap- 
tized, evangelical believers in the Republic. 

Mrs. Purdie and Joseph returned soon to the United 
States, and Mr. Bender remained, carrying on alone for 
almost two years. 

LayING A FOUNDATION 


In March, 1898, missionary residence was established 
in the town of Ilopango a few miles from the Capital, a 
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village of 500 inhabitants where there was no resident 
priest, and this later became the first organized evangelical 
church in the Republic of El Salvador. On March 15, 
1898, Mr. Bender wrote of this new venture: 

“A week ago tonight we had our first service. Many 
came in and many stood without. Next day we were 
called to the Mayor’s office to give a reason for our con- 
duct, and were requested to show a license. I replied that 
the law permitted liberty of worship, but they said it was 
different in the villages. I then had a good opportunity to 
explain our faith. 

“In the afternoon I went to the Capital and got an order 
from the Governor to the authorities, not to molest us. 
I continued the meetings and again I was called. When 
questioned I handed them the order, which was the means 
of putting them to silence and forbidding them to make 
any more threats against us. 

“At night a large crowd of boys gathered without, and 
just as I commenced to talk they threw stones, but no one 
was hurt. One evening we were called to the office again 
and they told us that at 9 p. m. they were coming and 
that if they found us preaching we would have to sleep 
in the jail that night. We told them we had the order in 
our possession and that we surely could do what we liked 
in our own hired house. We had our service and 9 p. m. 
came, but they did not venture near, so our meeting con- 
tinued in peace and quietness. Our trust was not in the 
arm of flesh, but in Jehovah, and He delivered us. Our 
friends in the Capital have told us that eventually we will 
be killed, but night after night from thirty to forty at- 
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tend who seem to be interested and who assent to the 
truth. We believe that God has people here.” 

And so, in El Salvador were encountered the same con- 
ditions of opposition and persecution as had been experi- 
enced in Costa Rica; nor were absent the actual threats 
of the enemy against the life of the missionary. On at 
least three occasions Mr. Bender was the object of such 
intense hatred on the part of the enraged Romanists. Yet, 
that “the angel of the Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear him, and delivereth them” was confirmed just 
as often. 

But alongside the noxious weeds of hatred and opposi- 
tion, grew the flowers of hospitality and confidence, and 
the openness and hunger of the myriads of hearts which 
gave gladsome ear to the evangel spurred on and sus- 
tained the messenger, even in the midst of the fire. Para- 
graphs from one of Mr. Bender’s letters later in the year 
illustrate experiences in both atmospheres: 

“During the past month we have had to discontinue 
our meetings at San Martin because the family who in- 
vited us and gave hospitality were fearfully molested by 
the Indians, a band of them even going so far as to come 
with their revolvers and machetes, demanding that the 
preacher be delivered to them. (I had left a short time 
before). Again, they came and dragged the man of the 
family before the Mayor, who is very fanatical and 
ordered him not to allow me to enter his house. 

“On the other hand, within the past month I have 
made a trip into the interior with a boy, a native convert. 
The people had been warned against me; they seem to 
think I am the anti-Christ. But in one village the boy 
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gave notice that a preacher had arrived and would-preach 
at 5 p. m. in their place of worship, and, to my astonish- 
ment, they decorated their house of worship with flowers 
and ferns. I entered and sang and preached to a large 
audience.” 

A little later, he wrote concerning Ilopango, where 
work was actually being established, 

“After an absence of a week I returned yesterday, 
thinking the people had calmed down. But to my sur- 
prise, after the meeting, and having retired for the night, 
we were awakened by the sound of someone battering 
against the door until the panel was split. We got out, 
but no one was in sight. In the evening stones had been 
thrown which broke the roof directly over my cot, and 
when I went into the room I found the pieces of stone on 
the pillow. In the midst of all the persecution, not one 
of the believers has wavered. They have rather become 
more bold and determined to serve and follow the Lord. 
Many have left their evil habits and superstitious customs; 
those who smoked and drank say they have been delivered 
from these appetites. 

“During August I baptized three converts. Last night, 
to my surprise, we had a full house. After the regular 
service, six of the believers asked to be baptized, so in spite 
of persecution God is pouring out His blessing.” 

On March 21, 1899, Mr. Bender was married to Miss 
Belle Purves who had gone to Honduras three years before 
and had been serving in the western section of that coun- 
try. It was upon their return to El Salvador after the 
marriage, that a permanent work was begun in San Sal- 
vador, the capital, and the Benders divided their time be- 
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tween the new work and the Ilopango station. They were 
most encouraged by the response in the Capital, and in 
spite of outbreaks of persecution, the work prospered, so 
that the end of May Mr. Bender wrote: 

‘The past month we have seen a great increase, so much 
so that we cannot begin to seat the people in our house, 
and the sidewalk at the window and door is full of lis- 
teners ... The congregation has been composed of the 
same persons for the past week, so we are led to believe 
that God is working in some hearts. The priests are doing 
us a great favor in preaching against us, thus advertising 
us, and the people come in spite of them. On account of 
the persecution, there are attendants from all parts.” 

A month later he wrote with regret, however, that 
many were “feeling the persecution and staying away, 
knowing that identification with us means excommunica- 
tion.” In the fall of the same year, the picture was more 
encouraging and his cheering letter of October 2 reported 
that, 

“Yesterday was a red letter day for the evangelical 
Christians of this Republic. The church at Ilopango united 
with the church at the Capital, and we had meetings from 
9 a. m. to 9 p. m., with a full house at all the services. 
After preaching in the morning we partook of the Lord’s 
Supper, and closed the day with a praise and testimony 
meeting, every believer testifying. We also had some be- 
lievers present from Santo Tomas where the gospel has 
been carried by some of the members from Ilopango. Yes- 
terday a week ago, we baptized the first six in this church” 
(at the Capital). 
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REACHING FARTHER AFIELD 


A trip was made by Mr. and Mrs. Bender about this 
time, into the northwest corner of the Republic now 
known as the Metapan District of the work, in Santa Ana 
Department. It was much interrupted by illness of Mr. 
Bender, and although a work was not then established, 
that sowing was the potential harvest which today pre- 
sents a splendid group of nine churches with their own 
chapels. 

Intermittently the Benders were aided by several other 
- missionaries who for brief periods co-operated with them, 
or provided oversight of the field when it was necessary 
for them to seek climatic relief or come home on account 
of illness, or for other cause. But in those early years El 
Salvador seemed destined to continue her long waiting for 
anything like a sufficient number of workers. In spite 
of this, the Word of God, on this another page of history, 
demonstrated its dynamic vitality and, as given out so 
freely by even the minimum of messengers, both in the 
printed form and by word of mouth, it took root over 
wide areas, thus preparing the way for a harvest to be 
garnered when workers commensurate with the task 
should be raised up. Paragraphs written by Mr. Bender 
in the latter part of 1908 give some idea of the fecundity 
of the Word in this little field. After describing rather 
fully the building of chapels, either proposed or in pro- 
cess of construction, he says, 

“Thus we hope that in a year or two there will be at 
least six church buildings put up by the believers them- 
selves, without one cent of foreign help. 
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ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENT | 


“This work is marvellous in our eyes, when we consider 
that ten years ago there was one congregation; now there 
are twenty-five congregations scattered throughout the 
Republic. Then we had but fifteen believers; now we have 
at least 600, besides many scattered ones in out-of-the- 
way places. All the more wonderful is it when we take 
into consideration the smallness of our force, two Ameri- 
can missionaries, Mrs. Bender and I, who have had the 
oversight of this work since its beginning. 

‘The Lord has been pleased to raise up some native 
helpers to assist us in the care of this great work and we 
have a native force of six. One of these having charge of 
the large and growing work in Santa Ana is supported 
partly by that church and partly by friends in the States, 
while the other five are self-supporting and at the same 
time have oversight of from one to seven congregations. 
In addition, seven of our native men are employed by 
the American and British Bible Societies and give all of 
their time to the sale of the Word of God.” 

In 1910, two-years later, in a survey made by a repre- 
sentative of another board, who went to Salvador, there 
is the following record: _ 

“The Bible Society’s colporters have written with red 
ink on the large map of the Republic, the number of be- 
lievers known to be at certain places. There are sixty- 
nine places with a total of 1018 Christians.” 

This was the result of the labors of the Central Ameri- 
can Mission, with the help of the colporters of the two 
Bible Societies. 
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NECESSARY CHANGES 


Mr. and Mrs. Bender served in Salvador until 1914, 
when, for health reasons, it seemed necessary for them to 
remain in the homeland indefinitely, and Salvador must 
miss these loyal devotees over a period of years. | 

In the interim of this absence from the field, several 
other missionaries labored for varied seasons, including Mr. 
LeRoy W. McConnell, son of our Costa Rica pioneer. Ac- 
companied by Mrs. Gertrude Bell, Mr. and Mrs. McCon- 
nell reached El Salvador in December, 1914. Because of 
his missionary background, his knowledge of the Spanish 
language, and his splendid training, Mr. McConnell was 
able, from the day of his arrival on the field, to undertake 
active teaching, preaching and directing of the group of 
workers put into service by Mr. Bender. After a little 
more than three months in the Republic, Mr. McConnell 
communicated to the Home Office these observations: 

“During the last two months or more, I have been away 
from home a large part of the time, visiting the estab- 
lished out-stations in different parts of the Republic. In 
most places the work is in a growing condition, and con- 
siderable interest is being shown by unbelievers, which 
creates in one the feeling that there is a great harvest 
ready, or nearly ready, for reaping. One of the most en- 
couraging signs to me was to find a deep interest in so many 
of the believers in seeing others saved, especially their rel- 
atives and friends. 

“In the last year or two the work in the important 
Metapan district has become a large and flourishing thing. 
The hard shell of the city proper has not yet yielded, but 
there are four or five of the scattered villages in the moun-_ 
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tains where an intense interest in the gospel has been 
awakened. During my stay of nearly a week in those 
parts, about twenty-five new ones stood and indicated 
their purpose to trust in and follow Christ. Also, thirty 
were baptized, who seemed, after several months trial, 
to be ready for same. One of our best native workers is in 
charge and is assisted by two or three volunteers. 

“After visiting the different fields and seeing all the 
work accomplished, I certainly feel like ‘taking my hat 
off’ to Mr. Bender as a servant mightily used of the Lord, 
and who must have worked hard and faithfully, enduring 
many hardships in that pioneer time of seed sowing. I 
am glad the Lord has also allowed him a time of reaping.” 


CATACLYSMIC HINDRANCES 


Earthquake shocks are not infrequent in any of the 
Central American Republics, unless it might be said to 
be so in Honduras. During the Mission’s occupancy of 
the countries, at least three of the capitals have suffered 
destructive experiences of this kind, always affecting 
more or less vitally the work and property of the Mission. 

Twice during the brief residence of Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Connell in San Salvador these terrifying disturbances 
wrought havoc and destruction in the City. A letter from 
Mr. McConnell written on June 15, 1917, gives a glimpse 
of the confusion relative to such upheavals: 

“Thursday, the 7th, at 6:30 p. m., the first earthquake 
came, which was hard enough to make us stand on our 
feet and take hold of doorposts, while a multitude rushed 
out into the street. Most of them re-entered their houses 
and we sat down to supper, jokingly commenting on it, 
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though noticing that the earth continued trembling 
lightly. Soon a harder quake came which sent all to the 
street, where we stayed the rest of the night. The last 
quake had done some damage, but it was soon to be fol- 
‘lowed by harder ones which could be heard coming, like 
a big storm. We were nearly knocked off our feet, and 
there was the accompanying sound of falling furniture, 
walls, and entire houses. On the corner two doors below 
us, one of the largest, finest houses in town, with thick 
brick walls, went down completely with a great noise, 
burying all the furniture and bric-a-brac inside. 

“Until about eleven o’clock, this thing continued, the 
ground trembling like gelatine, with the hard, undula- 
tory quakes coming every once in a while. There were 
quakes during the rest of the night, but lesser ones and 
at longer intervals. 

“At first the people set up a big cry and loudly re- 
peated their mechanical prayers every time a hard one 
came, but later calmed down in some measure. The light 
plant turned off the power at the second quake, leaving 
all in darkness, but the moon helped out, in spite of hav- 
ing to shine through a blanket of clouds which lightly 
drizzled rain. Early a fire broke out which burned two of 
the largest stores in town. 

“The rest of the night we spent on the ground under 
umbrellas. We noticed that something was falling, which 
at the first we thought was ashes from the fire, and thus 
we were able to believe the spreading rumor that the San 
Salvador Volcano back of us had erupted. By daylight 
we found that umbrellas and clothes were covered with 
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the sand, and that a burnt-looking stain was left when 
it was brushed off. 

“Tt was soon confirmed that the mountain at the foot 
of which lies the city of San Salvador, had erupted, but, 
fortunately for us, at the other side. A big stream of 
lava has continued to flow and has crossed the railway in 
the valley below, so that no trains are running. 

“Next morning everybody cautiously returned to in- 
vestigate their homes, and there is probably not a house 
which is not very badly damaged, while a large per cent- 
age are completely down. The wall between us and our 
neighbors on one side is entirely down and three or four 
other walls are partly down. Tiles on the roof were shifted, 
letting in much water, but with volunteer help of some 
believers from another town, our roof was one of the 
first things fixed, but it still leaks badly. 

“For three nights most people slept in the streets, as the 
earthquakes continued, though modified in form, and 
many people still continue to sleep out in the streets, 
parks and empty lots, under the crudest of temporary 
shelters each has put up for himself, and where the rain 
soaks through. Thousands streamed out of town toward 
the east where there was no damage; but doubtless they 
will gradually return, as the generous help from other 
parts is all concentrating here. As warning was given, 
none were killed in this city, though some, including be- 
lievers, are without shelter. The believers of Ostuma sent 
four horse-loads of food to distribute among them, so 
none are starving either. 

“We have much to praise the Lord for, especially life, 
health, shelter, and that hardly any of our things were 
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permanently damaged. There has been no water for three 
days, which has greatly added to our burdens; but the 
government proclaimed martial law and has handled 
things in a most energetic and praiseworthy way. 

““The time is opportune for pushing evangelization and 
we intend doing so as soon as possible.” 

A little less than two years later this tragic experience 
came again to the Capital City, with much greater inten- 
sity and with more disastrous results, as indicated by an 
extract from Mrs. Gertrude Bell’s letter at that time: 

“Again the earth has rocked and shaken beneath our 
feet. We have just passed through the hardest earthquake 
that this Republic has ever experienced. In some respects 
this disaster has been much worse than the one in 1917. 
Coming as it did in the night, and without warning, 
people were not able to get to places of safety before their 
houses fell, and a great many were buried beneath the 
walls. Yesterday the death rate had reached seventy or — 
more, and hundreds of people have been bruised and 
wounded seriously. 

“We have visited nearly all of the believers, and bane 
been able to speak to several unsaved people about Christ. 
The days are not without many blessings. 

“The Mission building is newly damaged and conse- 
quently more unsafe than formerly. The need of build- 
ings is greater and more urgent than ever.” 

Mr. McConnell described the damage to his own house 
as follows: 

“The back wall of our house rests on a high wall on the 
side of a deep ravine or river bed, and the whole length 
went into the ravine; also, part of the kitchen floor went, 
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taking with it our treasured iron stove, a box of cooking 
utensils and several other things. Miracle of miracles, 
we recovered the stove unbroken, although it had fallen 
fifteen or twenty feet. The wall between our yard and 
the neighbor’s fell flat. Several walls are out of plumb 
_and large quantities of plaster are down.” 

It is noteworthy that not a believer lost his life in the 
catastrophe. Only one was hurt and he recovered rapidly. 


CoOJUTEPEQUE OCCUPIED 


In earlier years the fanatical city of Cojutepeque in the 
Department of Cuscatlan, had been frequently visited by 
evangelizing groups, and a band of believers was to be 
found there. In the latter part of 1918, with the coming 
of additional workers, this place became a missionary resi- 
dence station, and has since been occupied by either mis- 
sionaries or a native worker, thus forming a new center 
from which could go further effort at conquest. 


DEPLETED FORCES 


Mr. McConnell proved a worthy successor to Mr. 
Bender, and with indefatigable zeal and God-wrought 
vision, pressed on and out in every direction. With the 
aid of a capable, though small, native staff, evangelization 
went forward as rapidly as could be expected, with the 
yet wholly insufficient missionary personnel necessary for 
a full manning of the field. After five years, even Mr. 
‘McConnell was transferred to a field of seemingly more 
acute need, and through the years of Mr. Bender’s absence 
at no time were there more than three foreign mission- 
aries in the Republic. For a brief period there was not a 
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single one. Unforgotten for their contribution to this 
time of dearth are the names of Mrs. Gertrude Bell and 
Rev. J. T. Butler. Mrs. Bell carried on for part of the 
period as the only C. A. M. missionary in the Republic. 
Mr. Butler, whose station was in Guatemala, unreservedly 
“loaned” himself to Salvador for a number of months, 
leaving a trail of happy memories of his ministry. In 
writing of her work of those days, Mrs. Bell said on 
One occasion: | 

“Classes with the women, Sunday School and visita- 
tion work, mid-week classes with the young ladies of the 
church, presiding at the organ for choir practice as well 
as for all the services—these were my regular activities 
carried on in San Salvador, in addition to the responsi- 
bility of directing the work in the entire Republic. This 
latter demanded frequent visits to out-stations, visits to 
new fields where the gospel had never been preached and 
where threats and stones awaited us, but where God gra- 
ciously blessed. Our native workers’ force was increased, 
souls were saved, blessed and established. My days began 
at 5:15 in the morning with a prayer service with some 
of the members of the church. I marvel at the exceeding 
grace of God shown toward me in granting me such 
privileges, and in blessing, guarding and keeping me dur- 
ing the years He permitted me to be alone here in El Sal- 
vador. In some ways I consider those years the best of 
my life.” 

Mrs. Gertrude Bell and Miss Genevieve Hipp were 
“holding the fort” when in 1927, after Mrs. Bender’s 
Home call, Mr. Bender returned to the beloved land of 
his adoption. 
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A COMMISSION RENEWED 


Joyous privilege it was indeed, in this new term of 
service, for Mr. Bender to be allowed to enter into the 
further rich harvest resulting largely from those earlier 
years of planting. The tone of the work had changed now 
somewhat. For had it not come beyond that embryonic 
stage when evangelization was the one essential exercise 
to the end that a born-again people of God might be 
called out? Had it not “come of age,” as it were? And 
should the church not now be reaching out her hands to- 
ward the “other sheep” yet to be brought? With what 
ecstasy and satisfaction of soul Mr. Bender must have 
penned some of the early letters of his reoccupation of 
that flourishing field! For example, 


FRUITS OF THE YEARS 


““Last week we had a five days conference with the work- 
ers, only two being absent, one of these because of sick- 
ness. With the help of Mr. Bishop we had two Bible 
classes in the morning sessions and one in the evening, the 
afternoons being spent in talking over problems. 

“It was decided that all the congregations, on the first 
_ Sunday of each month, should give their offerings toward 

the building fund for the church in the Capital; then the 
— third Sunday they should give their offerings toward the 
general workers’ fund which the Ostuma church has al- 
ready started, and we are in hopes that in the near future 
the native churches will be able, wholly or in part, to 
support their native workers and also engage new work- 
ers which we so greatly need.” 

A little later he wrote, 
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“T have just returned from a trip east, visiting three 
of our out-stations, every service being blessed of God. 
In El Coto in the Ostuma District (Department of La 
Paz), five meetings were held and ten professed to accept 
the Lord. Also three meetings were held at El Carmen 
(Cuscatlan Department), with large attendance. Here 
we were able to secure a house for a chapel. The place, 
which was owned by a believer and valued at more than 
$1,000, he sold to us for $500, $360 being raised the 
first evening. 

“Three services were held at don Humberto’s station 
which were very precious. Between thirty and forty 
came forward and surrendered for service. We do praise 
the Lord for His favor and blessing.” 

Still more ringing was the song of his rejoicing a few 
months later, as he had covered yet more of the field: 

“In company with my dear companion and fellow- 
helper, Humberto Santamaria, I have just returned from a 
three weeks trip, going over the ground where we first 
sowed the precious seed about twenty-eight years ago. To 
human sight there were but small results in those days. 
... But, praise God, we found in this same Metapan Dis- 
trict (Department of Santa Ana) seven good-sized con- 
gregations with their own chapels. These chapels are all 
too small, however, so much so that we had to hold our 
evening services out of doors in order to reach the crowds 
who were anxious to hear. Through these believers the 
message has been carried over to another large district, 
where there are now five more congregations, three of 
these having built their own chapels. These chapels we 
also found too small for our meetings, and likewise held 
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the evening gatherings out of doors. Truly it was mar- 
vellous to see what God had wrought in spite of the fact 
that this Republic has had so few missionaries. We are 
more and more convinced of the fact that the believer is 
the legitimate propagator, once the Truth of God grips 
him. 

“Several of the men confessed that they had heard me 
preach twenty-eight years ago, but as they were then ene- 
mies of the gospel, they had no use for the message. But, 
thank God, many of them are now active in the Lord’s 
vineyard. 

“There were a score of converts. Many backsliders were 
restored and about eighty made a full surrender. Twenty- 
five men volunteered to give one day a week to the evan- 
gelization of the regions beyond. Also, one congregation 
subscribed over $200 toward the erection of a larger 
church. Since our return to the Capital, we have heard 
from one of our native workers of six more conversions, 
and that twelve volunteers went out one day evangeliz- 
ing.” 

LirE Miuirant To Lire TRIUMPHANT 

Through six and a half years, Mr. Bender continued 
his shepherding, feeding ministry, re-enforcing the work 
of other years and developing the native converts along 
indigenous lines, never forgetting for a moment his first 
objective in being in Central America—the preaching of 
the gospel to every creature. 

Finally there came the evidence of an unyielding heart 
malady, the seriousness of which grew more and more 
apparent, limiting the hitherto almost immeasurable activ- 
ities and accomplishments of this devoted soldier of the 
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Cross, bringing to him a weight of intense suffering which 
drew heavily upon his strength. After some months of 
the sore trial, terminating with a few hours of unutterable 
pain and weakness, on May 23, 1934, Robert H. Bender’s 
wearied spirit went to its Home. 

A younger fellow-worker who knew him well and to 
whom his godly life and service were a genuine inspiration, 
Miss Hope Sheldon, has written an appreciation of this 
servant of God from which we delight to copy a portion 
as a modest commentary on such a life: 

“He had prayed for the privilege of preaching in virgin 
soil and God had granted his petition, sending him forth 
to suffer great things for his name and to accomplish great 
things for Christ. He was of blonde type, with merry eyes 
and smiling face, and within was a heart of gold burning 
with love to Christ and passion for lost souls. No earthly 
monarch’s banner was unfurled, no:lands were claimed in 
the name of a temporal sovereign as when Pedro de Alva- 
rado came to these shores; he carried not a sword, but 
the open Bible in his hand. He sought not gold, but souls 
to lay at Jesus’ feet. He made no demands for slaves to 
serve him, for he had come, even as his own Master, not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister. At one time he 
walked from Honduras to Salvador, and could not wear 
his shoes for three weeks. Many of the ignorant people, 
deceived and domineered by the priests, misinterpreted 
his mission. Time and again his life was in danger, but 
the Angel of the Lord defended him. Once the assassin’s 
hand was stayed by unseen power the very moment he 
grasped the bridle of the horse on which Mr. Bender rode 
a lonely road. One night the intrepid man stepped forth 
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from the house into the darkness with a light in his hand, 
demanding that those attempting to harm him confront 
him, and abashed they slunk away. Claiming the prom- 
ises of God, he labored on, in journeyings, in perils, in 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings, evangelizing, 
building churches, training his native sons in the faith. 
The enthusiasm of youth and the joy of his first love never 
diminished. Entering intimately into the life and very 
fibre of the Central Americans, he was greatly beloved 
by the people, who came to say, ‘Don Roberto is truly 
a Salvadorean.’ 

“The last great project in which he was engaged when 
fatal illness laid him low was not a search for fabulous 
cities of gold, as was the objective of the conquistadores, 
but the erection of an evangelical temple in San Salvador. 
Suffering at times excruciating pain from heart attacks, 
~ he thought and spoke, not of death, but of the Cause, of 
his fellow-missionaries, of the individual believers in many 
different places. And when that great heart could endure 
no longer the twisting, agonizing pain, his celestial King 
called him from the battlefield of Salvador to higher 
service. 

“A lvarado’s Spanish monarch once knighted him, giv- 
ing him the title, Adelantado (The Advanced One), and 
made him governor of new world provinces. What a 
paltry reward in contrast to the words of his Lord, ‘Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant,’ which greeted Mr. 
Bender in Glory and the crowns that will be his in the te 
of Christ! | | 

“And his earthly fortune? Ah! One small room in 
which he lived and died housed his few possessions—an 
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old trunk, a canvas cot, a small table, a few dishes, a little 
stove on which he prepared his meals, his books, etc. His 
treasures were laid up in Heaven, where they could not 
be stolen as were those of Alvarado. Few mourned the 
death of the Spanish conqueror and human vultures 
robbed his rightful heirs. When the news of Mr. Bender’s 
passing reached the churches, from different parts of 
the little Republic of El Salvador, men, women, and chil- 
dren travelled hastily to do him honor in the last service, 
in which the Word of God preached by Mr. Bender so 
faithfully was again proclaimed by the one upon whom 
his mantle fell—Mr. A. Roy MacNaught. Glowing tributes 
were paid in broken voice by native Christians and pastors 
to whom he had been a veritable father. Mothers lifted 
their little children for one last look at ‘don Roberto, 
Hundreds of saddened souls followed the bier through the 
streets to the last resting place in the Capital City of the 
Republic for which he gave his life. Many of them had 
been in heathen darkness when he first entered their land 
thirty-eight years before. 

“As the body was lowered into the grave, a fine young 
Salvadorean Christian offered this prayer: ‘Lord, Thou 
hast asked for Thy servant, and we give him back to Thee, 
but we ask Thee for more laborers, for the fields are white 
to harvest.’ 

“*And the world passeth away, and the lust thereof; 
but he that doeth the will of God abideth forever.’ 
(joan 2217 )6. 

AMONG THE PIPILES 

In December, 1928, the year after Mr. Bender’s re- 

entry into El Salvador, Mr. and Mrs. A. Roy Mac- 
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- Naught were transferred from Guatemala to the Pipil 
Indian field in El Salvador. Making their home in the 
town of Juaytia, where already was a nucleus of Indian 
believers, they were soon aggressively engaged in evan- 
gelizing other towns, as well. Nahuizalco being a chief 
center, was focused upon for pressing evangelization ef- 
fort, and a young Pipil Indian, Pedro Bonito, who early 
evidenced true conversion and rapid growth in the things 
of the Spirit, was stationed in this latter town to foster 
an evangelical testimony among his own tribesmen. Cause 
for real rejoicing, was the steady growth in interest and 
number of converts in the towns of Juayta, Guaymango 
and Nahuizalco, when in January of 1932, with aston- 
ishing suddenness and overwhelming tragedy, Satan 
wielded a master stroke, obliterating the effort of months. 

A communist uprising, probably the most serious in- 
ternal difficulty in El Salvador in recent years, planned 
for long beforehand, suddenly took form in many sections 
of the Republic, this Pipil territory becoming the scene 
of an outbreaking demonstration. The country was 
placed under martial law and the revolt was suppressed 
with such ruthless sternness that many not guilty at all 
were executed on merest suspicion, and according to rea- 
sonable estimates, some 6,000 were slain. In Juayua two 
professing believers, men, were actually a part of the re- 
volt, and these, with at least four other believers, paid the 
extreme penalty. 

The enemies of the gospel made the most of the trouble, 
to discredit the evangelicals, saying all the believers were 
genuine communists. Pedro, the Indian worker, was shot 
in Nahuizalco, as were all the male believers who could 
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be rounded up, this due in part, no doubt, to the innate 
hatred of the Ladinos there against the Indians. The Ladino 
Defense League of Nahuizalco went into the C. A. M. 
chapel, burned all the Bibles, carried off the benches, the 
gasoline lamp, the gasoline, a woolen blanket, the table, 
all of Pedro’s personal things, in fact cleaned out the 
chapel. Threats went abroad, too, against the life of Mr. 
MacNaught. 

Thus, at a single blow, the work which gave such prom- 
ise was practically exterminated. It was not long until 
it was possible to resume effort at Juayta, and in fact, 
within some four or five months meetings were being 
held and visits made in nearly all former places. Only in 
Nahuizalco the prejudice was so deep-seated that an in- 
definite discontinuance was inevitable. 

The MacNaughts continued residence in Juayuta for 
another year, until they were forced to come home for 
possible surgical help for Mrs. MacNaught. The effort, 
however, did not avail, and on March 20, 1933, at Ana- 
heim, Cal., her buoyant, yielded spirit took its flight. Only 
one term of service on the field had been allowed her, but 
it was brimful of joyful sacrifice and ministry for Him 
to whom she had given her all—so completely that in 
those closing moments she could say, “I would not trade 
my five years in Central America for anything, no, not 
for anything!” 

New ADJUSTMENTS 

These sad providences, the one related to Juaytia and 
Nahuizalco and that of Mrs. MacNaught’s decease, 
though so agonizing to the flesh for those most closely 
related to them, worked toward certain readjustments 
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which were to care for the work in its not-far-distant 
time of need. 

After a rest in the homeland, Mr. NacNaught returned 
to El Salvador early in 1934, and, finding Mr. Bender’s 
health precarious, remained at the Capital, thinking to 
help lift his burdens for a time. Consequently, he was 
at hand in those last weeks, to minister in many ways to 
this saint of God. After the Homegoing of the latter, 
Mr. MacNaught assumed leadership in the work in El 
Salvador, which place he has filled in a God-appointed 
way. In the fall of 1935, he married Miss Irma Williams 
of the Santa Tecla station, who has most ably shared with 
him his enlarging responsibilities. 


INCREASE OF MIssIONARY STAFF, AND NEW STATIONS 


After Mr. Bender’s return to the field in 1927, and 
through the ensuing years, other missionaries were added 
to the staff, so that there has been a varying personnel 
of five to a dozen foreign workers in the Republic at any 
time. This has made possible the opening of additional 
missionary residence stations. Santa Tecla, in the De- 
partment of La- Libertad, was occupied in the beginning 
of 1928, and while sheer fanatical opposition made meet- 
ings impossible for several months, a regular public work 
was finally begun and has been uninterrupted and grow- 
ing slowly to the present time, though not without its 
share of satanic hindrances. The work in the Department 
is under the direction of Mrs. Gertrude Bell and Miss 
Genevieve Hipp, and a native pastor is in charge of the 
local church meetings. 

In early 1935, an evangelizing party headed by Misses 
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Hope Sheldon and Louise Honold, invaded the long con- 
templated Department of Cabafias remotely removed 
from former fields of action. So thoroughly did they 
make a beginning that in spite of bitter opposition, it was 
possible to settle a native pastor at Jutiapa at once, with 
a group of believers and established regular meetings. A 
center has been maintained there since that time. In 1939 
Miss Sheldon began to divide her residence between her 
former station, Cojutepeque, and the town of Ilobasco, 
also in Cabafas Department. In the summer of 1940, 
Misses Sheldon and Gertrude Stietz took up full-time 
missionary residence at this latter place, and with the as- 
sistance of a good native worker, regular station work is 
being carried on and much evangelization is reaching 
into the more remote regions. 

Another step of advance was made when, in July, 1937, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Digby moved to San Francisco in 
the Department of Morazan, a section so distinctly re- 
moved from earlier centers that much new territory is 
being covered. 

And now, even as we terminate this record, comes word 
of the occupation of Santa Ana in the Department of 
the same name, by Mr. Ralph Rice. Santa Ana is the hub 
of at least seventeen out-stations, and someone was ur- 
gently needed for leadership in that large territory. 


WHat HatuH Gop WRouGHT? 


This latter stage of the work has been greatly aug- 
mented in possibilities by the splendid corps of older and 
younger native pastors and evangelists, the former trained 
and developed, in large measure, under Mr. Bender’s dili- 
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gent instruction and example, supplemented by Mr. Mc- 
Connell’s; the latter receiving their preparation through 
the Bible Institute medium and under the able direction 
of Mr. MacNaught. The dozen missionaries now laboring 
in Salvador have the splendid aid and co-operation of 
sixty-six national pastors, evangelists and Bible women, 
this number including both paid and volunteer workers. 
Current figures indicate that the nearly forty organized 
congregations and the sixty-seven other preaching places 
comprise an evangelical community of at least five thous- 
and, including above fourteen hundred baptized communi- 
cants. There are indeed, many others scattered through- 
out the land, who have found their Savior through testi- 
mony of fellow-countryman or printed page, and who are 
not included in official figures. 

For soil over which Rome holds sway, El Salvador has 
been most productive; in fact, proportionate to its popu- 
lation, its response has been beyond that of any other Cen- 
tral American section. After flight of time, this is no 
less true than in earlier days; and as af increased band of 
missionaries and native leaders enter farther fields where 
the gospel has not yet gone, the unvarying word comes 
back that large and listening audience is given to the mes- 
sage. Rome is ever the same, and her devotees always the 
opponents of that which would weaken her prestige. Yet, 
in a territory where she has so patently failed to meet 
human need in any of its phases, the number is necessarily 
smaller, of those whose Jovalty remains unquestioned. 

Many illustrations might be given. The following in- 
cident is one: 

To the Central American Mission in Santa Tecla, Sal- 
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vador, early in the Lenten season, there came an unusual- 
looking letter. It bore an address which, because of its 
indefiniteness, might have sent it either to this destination 
or to one of two other centers which were occupied by 
representatives of certain “imported” errorist sects. In 
spite of the evangelical work in the town being “manned” 
by a lady missionary, the Spirit of God had guarded this 
important message and it found a source of attention 
and of help. 

It proved to be a “Macedonian call” from a town in 
the balsam coast country some distance from Santa Tecla. 
The writer explained that there was no resident priest in 
the town, and that there would be no visit from a priest 
during “Holy Week’; that a great many comments were 
being made by the people, and that some had expressed a 
desire to have a visit from messengers of the gospel. 

After much prayer and consultation, it was decided 
that the call should be answered by the Santa Tecla pas- 
tor, the pastor from the Capital ten miles away, and 
another young man from the congregation in the latter 
place. The three of them left on Tuesday, assuring that 
they would return not later than Saturday afternoon. 
Saturday came and went, and Sunday was almost gone, 
when word came that there were so many opportunities 
to witness for Christ that the young men had stayed on. 
Naturally, it was not until their return that full infor- 
mation was gained. 

In order to reach Teotepeque, their objective, the young ° 
men had had to walk parts of the way and carry their 
baggage. Upon arriving, they learned from the people 
that when the priest found they would not pay him as 
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much as he demanded for his services during ‘Holy 
Week,” he locked the church, took the key with him, and 
left the city. Not long after the evangelists arrived in 
town, the church was open and the idols were being car- 
ried through the streets, especially at the hours of the 
meetings. The commotion was so great at times that it 
was almost impossible for the messengers of the gospel 
to continue; but they waited until the noise subsided and 
then went on with their meeting. A great furore was 
raised against them which, according to the secular press, 
as well as the story of the workers, threatened to reach 
ominous proportions, and there was danger of a lynching, 
inspired by the fanaticism of the local military com- 
mander’s wife. 

The young men continued their work against the op- 
position of radical Catholics of the village, and when 
finally they felt they could remain no longer, one of 
the men of the village rented a beast for their baggage 
and sent them away by night, as he felt they would be in 
danger if they left openly. 

All the meetings had been held on the street, but the 
principal people of the town listened gladly and proposed 
that they would rent a house for the next visit of the 
preachers. Accordingly, they were warmly welcomed by 
these on their second visit, there was no trouble, several 
well-attended services were held, a number of Bibles and 
Testaments were sold, and many tracts were distributed. 
Then, as a final evidence of their deep interest in the new 
message, the people asked for a native worker and pledged 
themselves to care for his room and board, all of their own 
volition. 
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In reporting on the episode, Mr. MacNaught wrote: 

“There seems to be a movement of the Spirit in this 
land. I have never had so many calls for workers to visit 
places where there are no believers. It seems to me a re- 
markable thing that a town where there are no believers 
should ask for a worker and offer to support him. A great 
door is being opened which calls for a forward movement 
on our part... The Lord will surely help us, and we 
trust the opportunity will not be wasted.” 
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GUATEMALA 


Area—45,452 sq. miles. 
Population—3 ,284,269. 
Capital—Guatemala City; population, 176,780. 


Physical Characteristics—Guatemalan mountains are the 
highest in Central America, Tajumulco, near the Mexican 
border towering almost 14,000 feet. Many volcanic peaks 
and four large and picturesque lakes contribute to the 
magnificent scenery. The latter are Izabal, Petén, Atitlan 
and Amatitlan. 


Approach and Inland Travel—The chief Atlantic port 
is Barrios at the extreme northeast, on the Carribean Sea, 
from which Guatemala City-may be reached by 194 miles 
of railroad travel. The chief Pacific port is San José, con- 
nected with the Capital by 79 miles of railroad. From either 
port to the Capital represents a climb from sea level to 
5,000 feet altitude. Guatemala City may also be reached 
by rail from the United States via Mexico City, though it 
is necessary to go by launch across the Suchiate River 
which forms the border between Mexico and Guatemala. 
It is possible to continue by rail to San Salvador, the cap- 
ital of El Salvador, and thence to La Unién, the most 
easterly port of the last named Republic. More than 
850 miles of railroad traverse Guatemala. 


Guatemala City is on the Pan American Airways route 
between the United States and South America. A local air 
network connects the principal cities within the Republic. 


The Map—In addition to the 104 established churches 
indicated by the missionary residence stations and the solid 
black dots, there are approximately 383 regular preaching 
places in C. A. M. territory in Guatemala, which it was 
impossible to indicate on the map. 


For Departments where work other than that of the 
C. A. M. is carried on, see chapter on “Other Boards,” 
page 262. 

The extreme north, known as Petén, is very sparsely 
settled. 
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Ear Lest MIssIONARY EFFORT 


To no presently active board in Guatemala can be ac- 
credited the primal effort at evangelical work in that 
Republic. And while in point of time that effort seems 
now exceedingly remote, without a doubt it had its bear- 
ing on the development of all later phases of missionary 
endeavor. It was an Englishman, by name, Frederick 
Crowe, coming into Guatemala from British Honduras in 
1841, who first attempted evangelical work and was re- 
sponsible for introducing to the people themselves copies 
of the Word of God. After a few years Crowe was ar- 
rested for no other reason than his dissemination of the 
truth; and subsequent to suffering various ignominies, 
was expelled from the country. It was not soon that 
anyone attempted to promote the task which he had be- 
gun. But his influence was keenly felt in the life of 
Lorenzo Monttfar, an outstanding Liberal of Central 
America, and father of the Liberal Constitution of Guate- 
mala, who had been Crowe’s English pupil. Monttfar’s 
evangelical ideas were in turn observed by Justo Rufino 
Barrios, liberator and President of Guatemala, and doubt- 
less had their sequel when, in 1882, he presented the case 
of his country to the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. He was not alone in his desire for the aid of evan- 
gelical missions; but the idea was shared by a group of 
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more or less prominent people of Guatemala, among them 
the afore-mentioned Dr. Lorenzo Montufar and other 
politicians, as well as one or two influential personages 
from the United States, 

The Presbyterian Board considered the field and ap- 
pointed Rev. J. C. Hill as a regular missionary to Guate- 
mala. President Barrios and members of his cabinet sent | 
their children to the school founded by Mr. Hill, and in 
this work the latter continued until 1886 when he retired 
from the field, leaving two lady missionaries who con- 
tinued the work for a year longer. A school work was 
maintained until 1891 and then was interrupted until 
1913. The first chapel was built in 1891, and the follow- 
ing year two churches, one Spanish-speaking and the other 
English-speaking, were organized. In 1898, Quezalte- 
nango in Western Guatemala was occupied as a mission 
station, though the terrible earthquake of 1902 cut short 
this occupation until 1912, in which year a church build- 
ing was dedicated. This has remained one of the chief 
centers of the Presbyterian work to the present day. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN MISSION IN GUATEMALA 


Thus when Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Bishop who had reached 
Western Honduras in 1896 removed to Guatemala in the 
spring of 1899, they found two mission stations of the 
Presbyterian work—one in Guatemala City and one in 
Quezaltenango. 

Mr. Bishop was overwhelmed with the awful spiritual 
need all about, and sent strong pleas to the homeland for 
some to come “‘to the help of the Lord”’ in this Capital City 
of near 70,000 inhabitants. By September, less than 
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six months after their arrival in Guatemala City, a meet- 
ing place had been secured at the junction of five streets, 
a most strategic site, and very near to the one occupied 
today by the large Cinco Calles mission building. For 
150 successive nights meetings were held. The first few 
nights the hatred and work of Satan were manifest, in 
the mud, brickbats and other trash thrown through the 
open door. Finally the police made some arrests and the 
more violent persecution ceased for a time. By October 
of the year of his arrival, Mr. Bishop could report at 
least twenty who had an intelligent, saving faith in the 
Lord Jesus, and who were faithful in attendance at all 
the meetings, not to speak of the changing crowd who 
always thronged the hall and porch. These loyal ones 
were immediately called upon to suffer persecution for 
His name. 

Notable among the early converts was a Quiché In- 
dian woman. Her strong, clear testimony to salvation 
seemed the beginning of answered prayer concerning the 
hundreds of thousands of dialect-speaking aborigines who 
comprised then as they do now, 65 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Guatemala. Bearing witness to her liberation from 
idolatry through the reading of the Word and the instruc- 
tion of Mr. Bishop and his helpers, she further testified, 
“T have been brought out of darkness into light and I 
am the slave of my blessed Lord until the day of my 
death.” 


Mr. Bishop’s labors of the first year and a half in Guate- 
mala were carried on against great personal obstacles, 
chief among them the poor health of Mrs. Bishop. Nor 
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was his own strength found adequate for the heavy de- 
mands of those days. Consequently, in October, 1900, the 
family departed for a furlough in Los Angeles, Cal., 
hoping to regain full health. Other missionaries arrived, 
including Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Cassel from Honduras, and, 
together with Mr. Penzotti, Agent of the American Bible 
Society, carried on the work uninterruptedly at the cen- 
ter, even making longer or shorter trips of an exploratory 
and evangelistic nature, into the unentered sections. 

After eighteen months in the homeland, Mr. Bishop 
and his family returned to Guatemala on April 12, 1902, 
accompanied by re-enforcements of five new missionaries 
—Pastor and Mrs. F. G. Toms and their two children and 
three young women whose lives had been touched for 
service in Mr. Toms’ Bible teaching ministry. After the 
arrival of this group, and with so many missionaries now 
in Guatemala City, the vision widened and other fields 
in the Republic came under consideration. In the town 
of San Marcos, then several days journey west of the Cap- 
ital, a number had been saved through the testimony of 
a Bible Society colporter and these converts were pleading 
for a teacher. -There were also other such calls. Con- 
sequently, in the fall of the same year, two of the young 
women who had been longer in the Republic, Miss Fan- 
nie C. Buck and Miss Anna Alloway, moved to San Mar- 
cos. They were accompanied by Mr. Cassel, who was 
commissioned to assist them in getting established in the 
new field. Concerning the opening of the work there, 
he wrote on December 2, 1902, after his return to Guate- 
mala City: 

“San Marcos is as promising a field for gospel work as 
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any we have in Central America, not only the town itself, 
but the surrounding country ... It was indeed blessed to 
preach the gospel to those hungry hearts. Nearly every 
night some would confess Christ publicly. The last night 
I was there five gave testimony of salvation. Twenty- 
seven in all took their stand for Christ.” 

A few days later Mr. Cassel wrote, 

“One of the colporters from our congregation here 
(Guatemala City) returned home a few days ago, and 
brought quite startling news of the way the gospel was 
received in a small town about twenty-five miles west of 
San Marcos. For nine nights he preached to a congre- 
gation varying from 50 to 200 or more, and about twenty 
gave public testimony of faith in Christ. They bought 
all the books he had and showed their love and kindness 
by presenting him with many things to eat. What a loud 
call for workers!” 


ANOTHER OF NATURE’s UPHEAVALS 


About this time came one of the cataclysmic disturb- 
ances which have marked the history of these countries 
through centuries. Traversing the surface of Guatemala, 
and focal point of interest to the traveller in that land 
is the series of some twenty volcanic peaks, many of 
them extinct, but some few of which assert themselves 
occasionally. So clothed with majesty and dignity are 
these cone-shaped towers as they pierce the blue haze 
veiling their peaks, that the beholder scarcely is impressed 
with anything other than their grandeur and glory. Yet 
when, on less and less frequent occasions, one of the few 
still active craters precipitates an eruption, the havoc 
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may be so devastating that the accustomed grandeur re- 
mains but a memory. Such was the story of the eruption 
of Santa Maria, 100 miles to the west of Guatemala City, 
which took place on October 25, 1902, and which is per- 
haps best described by those who were near the scene of 
destruction. Mr. J. G. Cassel wrote from within thirty- 
five miles of the peak, as follows: 

“The cloud of sand and dust was so heavy that the 
sun brought us no ray of light on Saturday. All day long 
the sand fell, the thunders roared and the earth quaked. 
The day was as the night, and during the following night 
the conditions were the same. The shaking of the earth 
was almost without interruption. Sunday morning came, 
but no light yet. At noon, however, there was a rift in 
the clouds in the east and we had partial daylight for a 
few hours. By four o’clock it was again as dark as night 
and more dust was falling. Monday morning the Lord 
favored us with daylight. The depth of the sand and 
dust in this place is six to seven inches. Many houses fell, 
from the weight of the sand on the roofs.” 

Mr. Bishop gave additional information as follows: 

“A prominent plantation owner told me yesterday that 
for 120 miles along the Pacific coast the destruction is 
complete; that the loss of life will exceed 5,000; that at 
least 400,000 hundredweight of the present coffee crop 
had been destroyed, as well as the plantations themselves. 
The sand and ashes cover these plantations to a depth of 
two to twelve feet; pastures are destroyed, and the stock 
not killed is perishing with hunger. In some places for 
two days the earthquake shocks were continuous. So 
terrible was the quaking of the earth and so dense the 
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darkness that the wild beasts left their dens and came into 
the towns and mingled with the domestic animals.” 

Always the missionaries look for the spiritual signifi- 
cance of such calamities, and more often than otherwise 
are gratified to find that helpful reactions are the result. 
Relative to the above, Mr. Bishop wrote further: 

“Here in Guatemala City there has been a noticeable 
reviving among the believers and renewed interest in the 
gospel among the unsaved. The immediate present would 
be a most opportune time for buying a property for the 
much-needed mission building.” 


REALIZATION OF THE CHAPEL PROJECT 


Less than a year later, in the providence of God, the 
purchase of a site for a mission building was made pos- 
sible. Rubbish was cleared away and construction work 
was soon under way. While the Bishops were in the States 
certain friends had become interested in this urgent pro- 
ject and had already given sufficient to insure the launch- 
ing of it. When in the fall of 1903 it became possible to 
commence the new building which was to replace the very 
limited and insufficient rented quarters, it fell to Mr. 
Toms’ lot to oversee the work. 

An incident related by Mr. Bishop, which took place 
in the spring of 1904 in connection with the building of 
the chapel, bears witness once more to the hatred with 
which Rome viewed those who had come to introduce the 
Protestant “heresies”: 

“As the construction advanced, a Catholic priest whose 
temple was in the same vicinity, was continually saying to 
his people, ‘That Protestant building should never be per- 
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mitted to be finished.’ The enmity of the people was 
aroused. They determined to annihilate all of us. On 
Good Friday, perhaps 10,000 devotees filled the street for 
two blocks, passing in front of the building in a proces- 
sion which featured Christ crucified and laid in an elabo- 
rate glass casket, as well as many other images dressed 
in black robes. Among these was the Virgin Mary adorned 
with jewels and wearing a robe of silk and lace. It had 
been agreed that one of the crowd should throw a stone 
at the Virgin and that then they should all cry aloud, 
“The Masons (a name commonly given to gospel people) 
are stoning the Virgin.’ (One of the crowd afterward 
converted told us the facts). And so the program went 
off. Some of the carpenters working on the building were 
at that moment watching the procession from the ve- 
randa of the second story. The police, believing the cry 
of the mob, broke into the building, took the carpenters 
who were believers, beat them, and carried them to 
prison.” 

Just here we shift to Mr. Toms’ viewpoint: 

“We were eating our supper when one of the believers 
arrived, much excited, to tell us that the procession had 
wrecked the new building and killed two believers! The 
building being unfinished, the openings were closed only 
temporarily, and my concern was for that, as well as to 
see about the reported deaths. Hurrying over, I found the 
excited mob still surrounding the building—though the 
report of its destruction and of the deaths was untrue— 
and upon catching sight of me they began to hurl stones 
in my direction thick and fast. The front door of a store 
next to the chapel stood open, and in this I took my 
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stand, facing the mob. For a moment the stones ceased 
and then came on with renewed fury. 

“The woman, whose store it was, invited me in and 
closed the door. She guided me to a little room at the 
rear, and once on the inside of it I closed the door, putting 
a light prop against it, the only security the room af- 
forded. The mob insisted upon coming inside and search- 
ing for me. She forbade them to do so, saying that only 
two or three would be allowed to enter and that they 
would see that I was not there.’ Their angry, excited voices 
were perfectly audible as they tried every door except 
the one to the room in which I was. The Lord protected 
and finally they decided I was not there and departed.” 

Mr. Bishop continued: 

“In those days, on the last Saturday of Lent it was the 
custom to mount an image of Judas on a furious mule 
which a yelling mob would drive through the street, and 
then take the image out and hang it. So it was, that the day 
following the arrest of the carpenters this usual tra- 
vesty was enacted, immediately following which the mob 
fell upon our rented building, smashing the doors, win- 
dows and other parts of the structure and every article 
of furniture, and making kindling wood of the new organ, 
the only thing of value inside. 

“Mr. Toms, not yet knowing this latter had taken place, 
sent me word to come into town and see what could be 
done about the release of the brethren who had been taken 
prisoners the day before. Mounted on my mule which no 
bit could hold when he was frightened or spurred, I 
started to the city. As I was about to enter a cross-street, 
a man came out of a barber shop with a razor in his up- 
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lifted hand, calling on me to stop. A dig of the spur at 
the side of my mule put us instantly out of reach of the 
would-be assassin. 

“When I arrived at the building, the sight of the wreck 
met my vision. But immediately a secret detective in 
citizens’ clothing stepped forward saying, ‘Are you Mr. 
Bishop?? When I replied in the affirmative he said, ‘Presi- 
dent Cabrera sends you word. to make out a list of your 
damage, which he will pay in gold at an early date.’ At 
the President’s order, an investigation was made and thirty 
of the mob leaders were sent to the penitentiary and 
beaten with rods. For years, at his order, no Catholic pro- 
cession was permitted to pass our mission. For two weeks 
he placed a guard around our home and that of Mr. Toms. 
In eight days the damage was paid. The fact that our — 
inventory of damage was so surprisingly low convinced 
the President that we were not in the grafters’ class. The 
amount was paid to the last cent of our requirement.” 

The above incident served to quiet the wave of active 
opposition which had been growing in momentum, and 
in spite of these and other hindering phases, the work 
flourished, giving evidence of a healthy spiritual condi- 
tion and growth. It is noteworthy that from the begin- 
ning at this center, Messrs. Bishop and Toms felt the re- 
sponsibility to develop a Bible-trained native ministry, 
and as early as the fall of 1905 Mr. Toms could write, ~ 

“The four evangelists supported by the congregation 
and missionaries of this center are constantly active, en- 
tering new territory and preaching the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.” 

Also, there was then, as there is now, in every one of 
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the fields, the inspiring response to.the gospel message 
which nerved on to more intensive and widespread en- 
deavor. A brief account of a trip, written by Mr. Cassel 
from Guatemala City in September, 1905, only six years 
after the beginning of the Guatemala effort, bears evi- 
dence of this: 

“One of the things that impressed me much is the 
marked change that has taken place in many towns since 
a former trip nearly three years ago. Then there was 
scarcely a town along the whole route of 135 miles where 
believers could be found. Now there is almost a contin- 
uous chain of towns where one is welcomed by believers 
and where already exist the nuclei of what are to be hoped 
will become flourishing churches of the future.” 


A SURVEY JOURNEY AND A NEw STATION 


In the spring of 1906, Rev. Luther Rees, the Chairman 
of the C. A. M. Council, made a tour of Central Amer- 
ica, visiting all the stations of the Mission at that time oc- 
cupied, and travelling hundreds of miles over unoccupied 
territory, in company with missionaries or native workers. 
From Guatemala City, where he made headquarters for a 
month, Mr. Rees and Mr. Toms visited the stations of 
Guatemala where either missionaries or native workers 
were situated, being gone fifteen days and travelling 425 
miles. In addition to covering the distance leading to oc- 
cupied places, they went as far northwest as the city of 
Huehuetenango with its 25,000 inhabitants, in the most 
northwestern Department of the Republic. The Depart- 
ment bears the same name as the town, and borders on 
Mexico. The city of Huehuetenango, 165 miles from 
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Guatemala City, they found to be beautifully situated in 
a lovely valley, yet at an altitude of 6,000 feet and sur- 
rounded by numerous towns. After looking over this 
vast and practically untouched field, it was the convic- 
tion of these brethren that Mr. Toms and family, with 
Mrs. Gertrude Bell, should plan to move there as soon as 
possible to open gospel work. 

Such a move involved much in those days when only 
a portion of the journey could be covered by train, leav- 
ing three days to go by horse- or mule-back. Household 
goods, too, would be sent by train as far as possible, and 
then carried on the backs of Indians to their destination. 
Revolution, difficulty in securing Indians for transport- 
ing goods, and other obstacles which seemed impossible 
to overcome hindered the move for some months. But 
finally, in the providence of God, in March, 1907, the new 
station was reached, and with thankfulness of heart on the 
part of all the Guatemala missionaries, the opening of a 
center in this remote section became a reality. 

Mrs. Toms has given a glimpse of their very first days 
in Huehuetenango, which might be descriptive of the 
opening of a station in multiplied places in Central 
America: 

“When we finally arrived, almost the whole house 
which we had engaged was still occupied with the goods 
of a former official. All that was available to us was a 
long hall which had been used for the making of liquor, 
and two small, dark, ugly rooms—one for kitchen and 
the other for dining room. The long hall was soon divided 
and sub-divided with sheets, to make bedrooms, living 
room and chapel. We wanted to get the ear of the people 
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before the priest got an audience with them, so we hastily 
improvised seats by the use of boxes and boards, set in 
our organ, and were ready to receive the public. 

““There was no door from the chapel room to the street, 
so the people had to enter our front door and walk the 
length of the corridor. Many of them showed their ap- 
preciation by doing all the damage they could! They 
came, however, in large numbers, and were pleased with 
what they saw and heard, many saying as they went out 
that they had never heard anything so beautiful. 

“But the priest soon got busy, and with his lies and 
threats caused many to stay away. Also, added to this, 
an incident occurred which had a further bearing. We 
knew nothing of what was going on until after all had 
happened. The report went out that the image in the 
glass casket in the church was sweating! All of this be- 
cause the evangelistas had come! People ran to the 
church in crowds, to see the wonderful sight. By some 
trick of the priest, there were drops, perhaps of oil with 
which it was frequently cleaned, on the face of the image. 
The people stayed all night in the church burning candles 
and saying prayers, and men from a fanatical place out- 
side the town swore they would kill us, in consequence of 
which soldiers were sent to guard our house while we 
were peacefully sleeping. Almost without exception, people 
were afraid of us, some even suspecting us of eating 
babies. The women would not come to our house to sell. 
When we went on the street, people came running to their — 
doors to look at us as though we were some strange sight. 
On one occasion a woman who came on some errand for 
her own interests carried a large wooden cross, at least 
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three feet high, so as not to be contaminated! When our 
children went on a horseback ride, which was their only 
diversion, firecrackers were thrown under their horses 
in an effort to cause the horses to throw them. 
“However, the work finally settled. The people who 
came out of idle curiosity dropped off and there re- 
mained only those who were really in earnest. The man 
who was then chief of police and was considered very hard 
came in his military trappings to see if there was anything 
political in our gatherings. About the third meeting he 
attended, he was saved and later became one of the elders 


of the church.” 
OTHER ALLOCATIONS OF WORKERS 


In the summer of 1907, shortly after the move of the 
Tomses and Mrs. Bell to Huehuetenango, there was a 
further scattering from Guatemala City in the going of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cassel to join in the prosecution of the 
work in San Marcos Department, where Miss Fannie 
Buck was now serving alone. During their seven years 
on the field Mr. and Mrs. Cassel had labored briefly in 
three of the Central American Republics besides Guate- 
mala, and now to the San Marcos field they gave the next 
eight years. 

Perhaps it is well to note here the missionary occupa- 
tion of San Martin, in Chimaltenango Department, which 
had taken place early in 1905, and of Panajachel in Solola 
Department, in the latter part of 1907, by Dr. H. A. 
Becker. While these primary missionary residences were 
brief at both places, they did mark the beginnings of 
such effort in strictly Indian sections, and, with the resi- 
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dence of two good native workers at Chimaltenango 
which began slightly earlier, made a total effort which 
had its sequel in subsequent specialized Indian work. 


SOUTHWARD AND EASTWARD 


While the lines were extending from the Capital west- 
ward and northward in the Republic, as indicated in the 
stations referred to above, gratifying development was 
going on at the Capital and the south and east were hav- 
ing their opportunity as well. One is amazed at the vast 
amount of itinerating done by Mr. Bishop, in company 
with native helpers, volunteer and otherwise, throughout 
those southern and eastern Departments—an area which 
today makes up a portion of the Guatemala City District 
of the work. Lines from a letter written by Mr. Bishop 
under date of December 31, 1907, indicate how the field 
was being covered: | 

“In this city, new ones are coming under the influence 
of the gospel, and many of the believers show notable 
growth in their spiritual lives. Four more were baptized 
the first Sunday of December. The attendance of the 
Sunday School keeps up near the 100-mark. During the 
year the church and Sunday School have contributed for 
the care of the poor of the church and other local expenses, 
and to the support of three of the six native missionaries. 

“On the 3rd instant, in company with two dear native 
brethren of our local assembly, I started for Southeast 
Guatemala. The first night out we slept in a little hut 
high on a mountain. God seemed to have a heart there 
prepared for His message. The second day we reached 
Jalapa, seventy-five miles east of Guatemala. The ten 
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baptized a year previous had all remained faithful. For 
four days we opened the Book to them in two studies 
daily, preaching the gospel in the evenings. Several new 
ones attended, and two who were converted more than 
a year ago were baptized. 

“Three days later, in the afternoon, we reached Las 
Pifuelas and found a wedding about to take place between 
a believer of El Salvador and one of Pifiuelas. More than 
100 were present, many hearing the gospel for the first 
time. For four days we opened the Word to hungry 
hearts in studies for believers, preaching the gospel each 
evening. After four days at Papalhuapa, observing the 
same order, where the blessing of the Lord seemed more 
noticeable than in any of the other places, we turned our 
faces toward home, reaching Guatemala City on Christ- 
mas Day, having travelled over 300 miles, and having con- 
ducted more than forty meetings. 

“At Pifiuelas, one of the seventeen baptized a year ago 
had proved unfaithful, and nine more were baptized. At 
Papalhuapa, seven new ones were baptized, making fifty 
in fellowship at these two places only five miles apart. 
How they do need a competent pastor to shepherd them! 
On the last evening at Papalhuapa, five professed to re- 
ceive Christ as their Savior.” 

Jalapa already had a native pastor, but the two places 
latterly referred to waited almost two years for a shep- 
herd. Needless to say, the coming of one in 1909 brought 
much joy to the hearts of these believers. A year later, 
Dr. and Mrs. H. A. Becker (Dr. Becker having now 
married Miss Fannie Buck of the San Marcos station) 
took up residence at Papalhuapa in the midst of this needy 
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and fruitful field, and ministered diligently in this gen- 
eral vicinity for almost a decade. Headquarters were had 
for various longer or shorter portions of the time at Pap- 
alhuapa, Jalapa and Teculutan. Jalapa was a missionary 
residence center most of the time from January, 1913 
to November, 1919. 

Aside from this period, Eastern Guatemala had remained 
devoid of missionary residence until the arrival, in 1938, 
of Mr. Herbert Cassel (son of J. G. Cassel) and his wife, 
though a vast sum of itineration, visitation, and confer- 
ence work done by missionaries and native helpers had 
produced numerous groups of believers throughout the 
section. Under present missionary direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cassel, many of these are being organized into 
healthy church centers. 

In the end of 1910, some weeks after returning from a — 
few months forced furlough on account of ill health, 
Mr. Bishop visited every out-station connected with the 
Guatemala City center, including in this travelling the 
work in Southeast Guatemala. The entire distance covered 
was just about 1,000 miles, ofttimes over roads indescrib- 
ably bad. Making observations afterward, he said: 

“How we do praise God as we see our dear native work- 
ers and believers growing in grace and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Savior. Many of them know how to divide 
the Word of Truth; know fully the difference between 
salvation and rewards; understand law and grace; have 
full assurance; and are looking for the coming of the 
Lord. 

“Three new workers, well equipped, are ready to en- 
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ter the service and we expect by January these will all be 
at work, two of them evangelizing in new territory. 

‘The native worker who is helping me to superintend 
the work in the out-stations and open up new fields has 
just returned from a 300-mile trip through new territory. 
He found much interest and many open doors.” 

A bit later, February 7, 1911, he wrote: 

“The work here is important. We now have ten native 
workers, including the two school teachers. The work is 
increasing—150 at Sunday School last Sunday. We have 
ordered 100 new chairs. Conversions and public confes- 
sions every week for three weeks now.” 


PROGRESS IN SAN Marcos DEPARTMENT 


The town of San Marcos did not prove an easy or ex- 
tremely fruitful field, yet a group of believers was soon 
called out there and the station became a center for ex- 
tensive evangelizing of the Department of the same name, 
an effort which produced numerous small groups in the 
towns and villages within travel range. About three- 
fourths of the Department’s population was Indian and 
among the early centers where there were groups of be- 
lievers were several Indian towns. From San Pedro a mile 
away from San Marcos, soon a dozen or so were attending 
the meetings at the center. At Calapté, twenty to twenty- 
five at once became regular attendants at meetings held 
there; and at Cancela there was a baptized congregation 
(Indian) even before there was a Ladino one in that De- 
partment. These groups were for the most part the fruit 
of the labors of a native colporter and evangelist, Magda- 
leno Garrido, one of the first converts of Cinco Calles 
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Chapel in Guatemala City. A note from Mr. Cassel, under 
date of September 12, 1907, after reaching San Marcos 
in July, gives eae word as to this congregation in 
Cancela: 

“On August 18, we baptized seventeen Indians at Can- 
cela about thirty miles from here. The gospel has wrought 
marvels among these people. No missionary had ever be- 
fore visited them in their homes; but our evangelist and 
colporter, Magdaleno Garrido, had spent some time among 
them instructing them, and one of their own number had 
read to them and explained what he could. These people do 
not live in a village, but are farmers and sheep-raisers, 
their huts being scattered here and there over the hills. 
Part of the year nearly all are forced to work on the coffee 
plantations because of the system of Indian peonage in 
practice here. Fortunately most of them are on one plan- 
tation, so that they meet frequently and have their wor- 
ship. Magdaleno has done excellent work among them. 
He sometimes spends a week or two with them, 1 instructing 
them in the Word and in the Christian life.” 

Somewhat indicative of the development of the organ- 
ized work in this Department during the first few years 
of missionary residence, is this excerpt from Mr. Cassel’s 
letter of September 19, 1911: 

“The attendance at the meetings in San Marcos is bet- 
ter than it has been for months. At our Sunday School 
we have fifty or more. There are a number of persons who 
might be classed as inquirers and we hope that ere long 
some of them may be classed as believers. 

“There is still greater cause for thanksgiving for what 
the Lord is doing in the out-stations. We now have three 
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of these: Cancela, our Indian center of which you know, 
and two new ones opened definitely as out-stations within 
the past two months—La Reforma and El Rodeo. Each 
of these is made up of some sixteen believers and inquirers, 
but in the latter there are many more listeners. In a re- 
cent visit it was my privilege to preach to a congregation 
of 100, more or less. These two places are each twenty- 
five miles distant from here (San Marcos), in opposite 
directions.” 

Two years later the Sunday School, as also the evening 
preaching service in the town of San Marcos had grown 
to an attendance of nearly seventy, and with other mis- 
sionaries added to the staff for this Department, much 
new life and encouragement were experienced. 


DEVELOPMENT IN HUEHUETENANGO DEPARTMENT 


In July, 1907, only three months after locating at 
Huehuetenango in the Department of the same name, Mr. 
F, G. Toms wrote: 

‘““Now that the work is nicely started here in the cen- 
ter, our native worker has commenced to enter neighbor- 
ing towns, selling literature and preaching Christ from 
house to house. We have three meetings a week and hope 
to fill in the other nights in the nearby towns as the Lord 
opens doors and gives strength. Last week three men 
came to our meeting from a town in this Department, 
seventy-five miles northwest. They were the officials of 
their town and heard the gospel from a man who had at- 
tended our meetings here a few times in the beginning and 
is now located in that town. These officials showed much 
interest and wanted us to come to preach the good news 
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to their people. They promised us a hall and every con- 
venience they could give, and carried back with them a 
good supply of tracts, etc. i 

““When shall we be enabled to reach out so far? So many 
towns all around us without a single ray of light!” 

But on March 13, 1908, real progress was noted in 
another letter from Mr. Toms: 

“We all enjoy excellent health and are seeing much of 
God’s blessing upon the work. Yesterday we had our first 
baptisms—four men and six women. Six others asked 
for baptism, but we deemed it the part of wisdom that 
they wait a while. We arrived here on March 5, and now 
these were baptized on March 12, a year later. At the same 
time the first local church was established here and as 
nearly along apostolic lines as we understand them. 

“We are greatly enjoying the Sunday School and expect 
to see it grow.” 

In February of 1909, having just returned from an 
eighteen-days trip with his son, Herbert, into the extreme 
northeast of Huehuetenango Department, he wrote: 

“We travelled over almost entirely new territory, passed 
through many towns, and had the privilege of preaching 
the gospel publicly in almost every town to audiences of 
50 to 125 who listened to the Word for the first time in 
their lives. We distributed many tracts and portions of the 
Word. 

“The work here in the center is moving along nicely. 
Some new ones are accepting the truth and a number are 
asking for baptism.” 

And in 1916 he could report: 

“In many of the towns and mountain places are spring- 
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ing up little groups of believers who are learning to con- 
fide solely in the finished work of Christ. Especially are 
we rejoiced to see some of the poor Indians manifesting 
interest. Some, we trust, have already accepted the truth.” 


OTHER STATIONS OPENED 


The early weeks of 1912 saw the occupation of two 
other points as missionary residence stations, though only 
temporarily at this time, i. e., Antigua, the ancient capital 
of the Republic, located some twenty-five miles west of 
the present Capital; and Mixco in the same direction, but 
only a few miles from Guatemala City. Antigua had been 
occupied for a few months in 1897 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Dillon before their going to Honduras, and in more recent 
years it had had the ministry of capable native workers. 
Thus, in spite of its history of extreme fanaticism and op- 
position to the gospel, it was already becoming a center 
from which an outreach could be exercised. 


TyYpEs OF PERSECUTION 


Times of progress, however, were, in Guatemala as in 
other parts, times of satanic opposition. Indeed, it seemed 
as if persecution had never been so fierce. In a small gather- 
ing of worshippers in a village in the eastern territory, a 
subordinate officer appeared on the scene, arrested all 
present, including the native preacher, and put them in a 
dungeon for some days, without warrant or charge. One 
of the workers was met on a highway by an army official 
who snatched his books from his hands, tearing them into 
pieces before his eyes and threatening him with his weap- 
ons. Another worker was forced into military service 
and was threatened with four hours of punishment if he 
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should take his Testament out of his pocket to read a 
word. The persecution of the children in the public schools 
was also most serious and distressing, causing many children 
of the believers to recoil from the influence and teaching 
which the missionaries were going to such lengths to give. 
The native worker in Antigua who usually stood in front 
of the door during meetings, distributing tracts and in- 
viting passersby to enter, was molested on different oc- 
casions, and once was openly assaulted, receiving half a 
dozen blows in the face. Again, as with the Apostle Paul, 
the believers had to hide their native preacher and insist 
on his escaping from the Department. Earthquakes de- 
stroyed the town of Cuilapa, following which enemies of 
the gospel sought to kill believers, saying they were the 
cause of the earthquakes. And so, through the fires of per- 
secution, the Guatemalan church was being refined. 

At the same time, the required spiritual vigor and brawn 
were being developed through the intensive and profound 
courses from the Word administered so faithfully and 
consistently by those early men of God whom the be- 
lievers were fortunate enough to have as their leaders. Re- 
viewing the programs followed by missionaries, as with the 
groups of believers they would stop for a few days of in- 
tensive conference hours, one recognizes that the pressing 
home of such teaching continually and repeatedly, coupled 
with the ever-present examples in their midst of the godly 
missionary lives, themselves products of such lore, must 
ultimately result in a substantial structure, the laying of 
a strong foundation for future Guatemalan church 
history. . 

Steady progress was marked in these years in Guate- 
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mala, until, a decade and a half after entrance into the Re- 
public some fifteen hundred baptized believers could be 
accounted for, exclusive of hundreds more who had made 
profession of faith, but who for one reason or another 
had not been officially received as members of 
the churches. Assisting the fourteen missionaries in the 
care of these and pressing constantly into the unevangel- 
ized areas were eighteen full-time native workers and a 
number of volunteers giving goodly portions of their 
time. The number of workers included two giving them- 
selves to evangelization among the Indians. 

Several new missionaries joined the Guatemala group 
during the next two years, but because of the necessity of 
some furloughed ones remaining in the homeland, and 
others moving on to more permanent stations, the net 
gain was not important, and only one new missionary 
residence station came into being, namely, Escuintla in 
the southern area. For some time there had been a con- 
gregation there, with a native pastor; but that it was a 
strategic center for missionary occupation had long been 


felt. 


THE EARTHQUAKE OF 1917-718 


Beginning the night of December 25, 1917, and continu- 
ing the most of the month of January, occurred one of 
the greatest catastrophes in the history of the present Cap- 
ital of Guatemala. Describing the first part of it in his 
letter of January 8, 1918, Mr. Bishop wrote: 

“The earthquakes still continue day and night. On the 
night of January 3, at 10:35 o’clock, when nearly every- 
one was sound asleep, the most sudden and most terrific 
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of all the quakes occurred, bringing to the ground thous- 
ands of houses and killing a number of people.” 

Then as of January 29, came a further word saying: 

“The comparative quiet of the previous week came to a 
sudden end on the 24th instant at 7:30 p. m., when one of 
the most frightful and terrific of the series of earthquakes 
took place.) The buildings and trees reeled like drunken 
men and the earth heaved like a turbulent sea. It was of 
shorter duration than some of the previous ones, but the 
shocks continued for hours and perhaps a hundred shocks 
occurred through the night. Many of the better buildings 
which it was hoped would be repaired suffered greatly. 
Stout hearts that had endured nobly are weakened, and 
dismay is pictured on the countenances of many who were 
becoming hopeful. The Red Cross has about 700 of 
its tents erected and is caring for a few of the destitute. 
We are grateful for all that is being done, but things move 
slowly and those being cared for are as but a drop in the 
bucket compared to the multitudes of shelterless, sor- 
rowful humanity.” 

The Mission shared largely in the losses and inconveni- 
ence occasioned by this catastrophe. So badly damaged was 
the large Cinco Calles Church building that it was necessary 
to tear down much of it and do an expensive job of recon- 
struction. The major part of the Garden of Roses School 
building was brought to the ground. Homes occupied by 
the missionaries were damaged sufficiently to render their 
use impossible; and so emergency shacks quickly created 
of anything and everything were much in evidence. Mr. 
Bishop’s home being built strongly of wood, stood the 
test better than other Mission-occupied properties. Yet 
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even it was badly damaged as to window panes, etc. In- 
terne children of the Garden of Roses School and Orphan- 
age were dispatched to Chiquimula to the Friends’ School 
there, in response to the latter’s gracious invitation, ex- 
penses cared for, of course, by our own School. 

Even temporary reconstruction was a discouraging pro- 
cess, due to difficulty in securing both materials and 
workmen, and the lady missionaries, as well as the men, 
knew the feel of blistered hands, mashed fingers from mis- 
directed hammer blows, and of extreme weariness coupled 
with all the nervous strain incident to such an experience. 
To add to the confusion, there were drizzling rains which 
made still more urgent the need of shelter. 

Yet withal, God was so faithful, giving continually “the 
oil of joy for mourning” and “the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness” in myriad and diverse ways, so 
that an undercurrent of hope and buoyancy pervaded the 
much activity and labor. The response of the people of 
God at home was most gratifying and it was possible for 
the Home Office to send both relief funds and funds for 
building repairs in helpful amount. Native Christians 
from outside the city likewise demonstrated true brother- 
liness in the sending of both money and provisions, oft- 
times out of extreme poverty. The prevailing conditions 
were made the occasion of proclaiming and making prac- 
tical application of the gospel message to an unusually sol- 
emn and listening people. Concerning spiritual ministry 
during these days, Mr. Bishop wrote: 

“Sunday we had a splendid meeting in the open air, as 
no gatherings are permitted inside of buildings. Perhaps 
175 or more were present and the spirit was very encour- 
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aging. The believers seemed to receive help from the mes- 
sage, the subject of which was ‘Heroic Conduct in Diffi- 
cult Times’... There are unlimited opportunities for per- 
sonal work in these days, as everyone seems quite ready to 
listen to the gospel.” 

And again, 

“Eight gospel meetings and four for believers were held 
last week. On Lord’s Day we spoke to a congregation of 
205, on ‘Believing God’, bringing out the fact that those 
who believe Him cannot fear, cannot faint, cannot run... 
The gospel meetings at night continue with interest, and 
we are endeavoring to improve the wonderful opportun- 
ities which through the. kindness of our God have been 
brought about in the present disaster.” 

And who would not bow in humble thoughtfulness and 
heart-searching at such an expression as the following 
penned by Mr. Bishop when this heavy weight of respon-. 
sibility was resting upon him: 

To our friends and relatives who are asking us to return 
we must say that we have no thought of deserting our post. 
Gladly do we renew our consecration to our God for the 
fulfilling of all His plans and purposes through our lives 
in this now thrice-needy land. We have no fear of 
death, since the sting of death is sin and our wonderful 
Savior has atoned for that. We have no desire to die, how- 
ever, but long to live and finish our course with joy. Con- 
fidently do we commit all into the same hands that uphold 
the worlds.” 

THE INFLUENZA SCOURGE 


The latter part of 1918 and the following year were 
marked by the scourge of influenza which also played 
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havoc in the United States in 1918, and again the work of 
the gospel suffered a toll. Remembering with what difh- 
culty the epidemic was handled in our own progressive 
land, one can readily imagine the devastation wrought 
where laws of sanitation and scientific practice were poor- 
ly observed. The epidemic prevailed all over Guatemala 
and one native worker reported there were 4,000 cases in 
his territory and that on one day there were thirty-five 
funerals in the cemetery at the same time. It seemed there 
were not enough well ones to carry the dead away. In one 
out-station town in Western Guatemala, 700 persons had 
died long before the epidemic ceased its raging, though as 
far-as could be ascertained, only one of these was a believer. 
The Ministers from both Mexico and Costa Rica died, as 
did also two or three prominent physicians. In Guatemala 
City the death rate reached almost a hundred in one day. 

For a number of weeks all public meetings were dis- 
continued in the City and when the Chapel was reopened, 
it was with a greatly enlarged attendance and with offer- 
ines which indicated that gifts had been put aside and 
kept consistently against the time when there would be 
opportunity to present them. The missionaries of the Re- 
public found unsaved people unusually thoughtful during 
these trying days, many even asking questions and sug- 
gesting that the world-wide epidemic following the war 
must have some significance and that it must be connected 
with some end-time catastrophe. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1920 


The succession of visitations did not end with the influ- 
enza epidemic. Very soon revolution descended upon the 
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country, precipitating turmoil and destruction once again, 
and leaving in its wake losses for the Mission ranking with 
those occasioned by the earthquake two years before. An 
extract from Mr. Bishop’s own recording of this bit of 
history is vividly descriptive: 

“In the early part of 1920, after twenty-two years of 
dictatorship on the part of Estrada Cabrera, Guatemala 
passed through one of its memorable revolutionary ex- 
periences, and we who were here in gospel work of course 
found ourselves in the midst of the fury of it all. 

“A peaceful revolution of unheard-of character had 
been going on for 100 days. University students, laboring 
people, and many other organizations started newspapers. 
Clubs were formed in the county seats. The aforesaid 
papers uncovered the atrocities of Cabrera and his admin- 
istration. Mass meetings were held each Sunday with six 
or seven thousand people in attendance. The leaders were 
jailed, but others took their places; the printing presses 
were confiscated, but others were on hand. The universal 
plea in all the papers was that the Constitution be re- 
spected. On the 11th of March, 1920, a concourse of 30,- 
000 people went in orderly conduct to the National As- 
sembly, with a plea for liberty. It all culminated on the 
8th of April in the unanimous deposing of Cabrera as 
President and the selection of Carlos Herrera as Provisional 
President. 

“A goodly number of generals and officials placed them- 
selves at the orders of the new government. By general 
understanding, commanders and troops from other parts 
of the Republic, men of determination sick of the one- 
man administration for so many years, began to pour into 
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the Capital. Cabrera ordered his criminal officials who 
stayed with him to commence a bombardment of the City 
from the local fortifications where many cars of ammuni- 
tions were stored. For six days and nights the cannons and 
rifles belched forth a tremendous demonstration, perhaps 
of feigned loyalty. On the sixth day an ultimatum was 
sent to Cabrera promising him his life if he would capitu- 
late before five o’clock p. m. He yielded and soon the fir- 
ing ceased. We and others living some distance from the 
forts thought thousands must be dead. But not so. Pur- 
posely, the troops had been ordered to shoot high. Had it 
not been so, the dead would have been legion. 

“Mrs. Bishop and I were in Escuintla fifty miles from 
the City when the demonstration commenced. The first 
evidence we saw that fighting had begun was that some 
of the inhabitants there were yelling and dragging through 
the streets in a sack, a bust of Cabrera. I started for our 
home in the City at once, but it took me twenty-six hours 
to cover the fifty miles, for the train was stopped fifteen 
miles before reaching the City and we remained there all 
night. The next morning it resumed its journey, but when 
the officials learned that a cannon had been spiked on the 
track at the entrance to the City, it was stopped again, so 
we walked the remaining distance. 

“Our daughter, Mary, was doing well with the refu- 
gees gathered into our home, but they were in no little 
panic. By His grace I was able to quiet them, and we made 
an American flag and hoisted it at the front of our house. 
Some strong Catholics were glad to take refuge with us. 
Others brought their valuables to us for safe keeping, al- 
though we refused to take any responsibility for them. 
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“During the six days of the bombardment our suburb 
was taken and retaken. One of our neighbors active in 
the opposition to President Cabrera was taken to the lat- 
ter’s stronghold, tied up by his thumbs and tortured to 
death. 

“There was but little food in our house, and no water; 
but at that time the Unionists were in possession of our 
district, so we had opportunity to gather in a little food. 
I went out into the country with a servant and two horses, 
to buy beans and eggs, and on the return trip we met 
many fleeing for their lives. They told us that it would 
be impossible for us to reach home, as the Cabrera troops 
were killing everyone whom they met. Every road was 
cut off and well guarded. Fortunately I knew of an en- 
trance into a pasture which led to the very street we live 
on. The gate was small, for foot passengers only. We had 
to take the saddles off and then make the animals stoop to 
get through. We crossed the pasture, left the animals tied, 
and through an opening in the fence, got into the neigh- 
bor’s yard, and then crossed the street within a short dis- 
tance of the guard and were at home. As dusk came on we 
sent for the horses, which had not been touched. 

“Soon a company of well-armed soldiers arrived from 
Antigua, entering the City one block from our home. The 
Cabrera troops, after giving one discharge from their 
machine guns, fled, and the next morning the people of 
our section were rejoicing, with liberty to go and come at 
their pleasure. 

“Our Mission building, situated two blocks from the 
central fort, was in the very thickest of the battle. By 
actual count, there were more than 4,000 bullet holes in 
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the building, and eighty-four window panes were broken. 

“During those awful days, when bullets were whizzing 
everyhere, more at night than in the day, we lay low on 
the floors of our home, behind thick adobe walls. How 
many, many times in these years on the field, we have 
proven it to be a fact that those who dwell in the secret 
place of the Most High do abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty!” | 

In addition to the damage done to the Mission building 
and the awful confusion and strain experienced by our 
work and workers, tragedy came in another form in the 
killing of one of the Mission’s most capable and effective 
native evangelists, don Manuel Marroquin. His early years 
had been a record of drunkenness and carousal which had 
netted a total of sixty-two imprisonments. Yet, when laid 
hold on by Christ, his life had been a reversal of its former 
course and none had more wholly burned out in service 


than had he. 


Meanwhile, in these years 1918, ’19, and ’20, other re- 
cruits were arriving, so that by the end of 1920 there had 
been a gain of six missionaries over the fourteen of 1915, 
in this enlarging Guatemalan field. The coming of Rev. 
and Mrs. J. T. Butler and family early in 1918 made pos- 
sible, in the latter part of that year, the occupation of 
Zacapa in the hot country near the north coast, where for 
a long time it had been felt there was need for missionary 
supervision. Also, with the added group of workers, two 
stations were opened in the Indian section, as will be men- 
tioned more in detail, later. 
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SPECIALIZED INDIAN WoRK 


Unlike the other Central American Republics, Guate- 
mala’s census reveals a pure-blood Indian population of 
at least 65 per cent. Early in the Mission’s effort to 
occupy Central America, cognizance was taken of these 
aboriginal people throughout the whole field, in the Arth- 
ington Survey already mentioned. Mr. Dillon’s findings 
made known something of the great challenge of these in- 
teresting people with their distinctive dialects, tribal char- 
acteristics and dress. Soon afterward, evangelization was 
begun in a small way among the Chiripds of Costa Rica, 
and a number turned to the Lord. 

The great Indian field of Central America, however, 
awaited the development of missionary work in Guate- 
mala; for there in the western section, in unamalgamated 
state, live more than 2,000,000 of these people, comprising 
twenty different tribes. Not here dare we go into the 
history of Indian life under Spanish and Ladino domina- 
tion; but the story would be illuminating as a background 
for gospel work among these people. 

Most numerous and important are the Quichés, num- 
bering 280,000 and occupying the Departments of Quiché, 
Quezaltenango, Totonicapan, Retalhuleu and Sacatepe- 
quez; the Cakchiquels, numbering 200,000 and occupy- 
ing the Departments of Chimaltenango, Solola, Sacatepe- 
_quez, and Escuintla; the Mams, numbering 200,000, and 
found in the Departments of San Marcos, Huehuetenan- 
go and Quezaltenango, as well as in Southern Mexico; and 
the Quekchis, numbering 120,000, and found in the De- 
partment of Alta Verapaz. The Jacalteca or Del Norte 
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tribe of 60,000, in Huehuetenango Department, is also 
worthy of mention. 

An independent work had been begun in 1900, at Chi- 
chicastenango, among the Quichés. On page 170 men- 
tion is made of an Indian congregation at Cancela in the 
C.A.M. Mam territory around San Marcos, and of groups 
of believers in other Indian towns. In fact, by 1922, there 
were several Indian congregations in San Marcos Depart- 
ment and two groups of believers among the Del Nortes 
of Huehuetenango Department. Also, vast territories in 
Indian sections had been covered in evangelizing trips. 
But it was among the Cakchiquels, second of all the tribes 
in importance, that missionaries of the C.A.M. first gave 
themselves specifically to gospel witness to the Indians. 
Most of the Cakchiquel territory was included in what 
was, in earlier years, Mr. Bishop’s district of responsibility, 
and in the fall of 1919, five native workers under his super- 
vision were giving their entire time to that tribe. It was 
in the summer of that year that Mr. and Mrs. W. Cameron 
Townsend, with a burning zeal and vision for the down- 
trodden Indians of Guatemala, were added to the Mission, 
taking up residence a few months later in the essentially 
Cakchiquel Indian town of San Antonio Aguas Calientes, 
where Mr. Townsend had already spent some time pre- 
vious to his marriage and his connection with the Mission. 
Within a brief span, missionares were also located, for 
longer or shorter periods, at San Lucas Toliman (1919), 
Chichicastenango in the heart of the Quiché tribe (1920), 
and Panajachel (1921), and specialized Indian work took 
on a more and more marked development. 

A part of this growth were the Colegio Nimayd an 
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elementary school for Indian children, begun in 1919; 
the Louise Heim Clinic, begun in 1921, also at San An- 
tonio; the Robinson Bible Institute at Panajachel for the 
training of Indian workers, founded in 1923 (see chapter 
on Training of Native Workers); and by no means of 
least importance, the beginning, in 1919, of the reduction 
of the Cakchiquel language to writing and the translation 
of the New Testament into this vernacular by Mr. and 
Mrs. W. C. Townsend. 

The need and possibilities of medical work among the 
tribes were also receiving consideration, and this was em- 
phasized by a visit of two American doctors who spent 
the summer of 1921 alleviating suffering among the In- 
dians and looking into the possibilities of permanent med- 
ico-evangelism. The supply of medicines which they left 
became the nucleus of provision for the Louise Heim 
Clinic which was established soon afterward under Mr. 
Townsend’s supervision, and was headed through the 
years of its life by different graduate nurses of the mis- 
sionary staff. 

Moreover, in 1921, Dr. and Mrs. H. A. Becker who 
had been laboring in Eastern Guatemala, moved to the In- 
dian section, residing for different periods at Antigua, San 
Antonio A. C., Chichicastenango, San Lucas Toliman, 
and finally locating more permanently at Patzicia. From 
these centers they ministered widely to the sick, using 
their medical knowledge always as an entering wedge to 
give the gospel, and at the same time assuaging the ravages 
of physical disease and suffering. Patzicia has remained a 
missionary residence station and is today occupied by Mr. 


and Mrs. Floyd Nelson (nee Signe Norrlin). 
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The period from 1925 to 1930 was marked by the 
opening of three more missionary residence centers in the 
Cakchiquel territory, viz, Comalapa, Chimaltenango, and 
La Sierra, in 1928, ’29, and 30, respectively. While two 
of these were thus occupied for only a year, Chimalte- 
nango became a permanent center, and today a delightful 
mission property is owned there and a spacious and beau- 
tiful chapel houses the work. Misses Irene Clifton and 
Alice Mayott have been the missionaries at this station 
since its opening. 


THE CAKCHIQUEL TESTAMENT FINISHED 


1931 brought the fruition of years of toil on the part 
of Mr. and Mrs. Townsend, who had labored for eleven 
years among the Cakchiquel Indians, in the publishing of 
the Cakchiquel New Testament by the American Bible So- 
ciety. The first Guatemalan to receive a copy of the book 
was President Ubico. Mr. R. R. Gregory, American Bible 
Society Carribean agent, Mr. Townsend, and don Trini- 
dad Bac, the Indian who had so loyally assisted the Town- 
sends with the translation, were graciously received into 
the President’s quarters, where after a fitting exchange of 
salutations, the presentation was made. Mr. Gregory put 
into the hands of don Trinidad a beautiful leather-bound 
copy of the Book, which, in turn, Trinidad officially hand- 
ed over to President Ubico. The President most 
graciously received the New Testament, expressing his 
gratitude and asserting that this work was a real step of 
progress for his country. 

A thrilling little sequel to the above incident will bear 
repeating. In the Indian town of Comalapa, at the close 
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of a weekly meeting, an Indian arose and confessed his 
faith in Christ as Savior. A personal conversation ensued 
between the preacher and the one confessing, and this is 
what was revealed: In the town of San José Poaquil, keen 
Opposition was raised against the entrance of Protestant 
messengers. The Indian chiefs met and drew up a petition 
to President Ubico, asking that he forbid entrance of the 
Protestants and one of their number journeyed into the 
Capital to present the matter to the President. General 
Ubico received him kindly, listened to his story, and read 
the petition. Then to the Indian he said in substance, 
“Your people are bound by too many old customs; what 
you need is progress.” And lifting from its place on the 
table his copy of the Cakchiquel New Testament, the 
President directed the Indian’s attention to it, telling him 
that the key to such progress was found therein. The vis- 
itor examined the Book, read from it briefly, returned to 
his home, sought one whom he knew to be a believer and 
secured a copy of the Testament in order that he might 
learn more. Soon his faith was fixed in the One who alone 
can save and give a new life, and the attendance at the 
meeting at Comalapa was with the sole purpose of giving 
his public testimony. 

As may be imagined, great was his pride in proclaiming 
that the President was the first to direct him to the ““Good 
News’. Whether in English, Spanish or Cakchiquel, the 
gospel remains the power of God! 

Parramos, in the Department of Chimaltenango, was 
occupied in the early part of 1933 by a missionary nurse, 
which occupation continued over a period of a year and 


a half. 
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At the present writing, missionary stations in the Cak- 
chiquel field number five, namely, San Antonio A. C., 
San Martin Jilotepeque, Chimaltenango, Patzicia and 
Panajachel, these having identified with them a total of 
nine missionaries. 


HUEHUETENANGO AND SAN Marcos DEPARTMENTS 


Farther west and north in the Departments of Hue- 
huetenango and San Marcos, the C.A.M. territory in that 
part of Guatemala, the Indian population is also in the 
majority. It comprises 80 per cent in each of these De- 
partments. Ever since missionary work was begun in San 
Marcos in 1902, and in Huehuetenango in 1905, obviously 
much has been done in witnessing to the Indian popula- 
tion, as well as to the Ladinos. It was, however, the fall of 
1928, when Mr. and Mrs. N. B. Cox went forth to that 
western section, with the objective of giving the gospel 
to the Jacalteca or Del Norte Indians. December, 1931, 
marked the opening of the first Indian missionary residence 
station in Huehuetenango Department, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Cox established their home in the Indian center of 
San Miguel Acatan between the city of Huehuetenango 
and the Mexican border. The translation of the New Test- 
ament into the Jacalteca is their goal and much attention 
is even now being given to putting the language into 
writing and making the translation, while they proceed 
with evangelization. 

In the summer of 1933, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Ekstrom 
located in the town of San Pedro Sac., in San Marcos 
Department, with their hearts set on reaching the portion 
of the Mam tribe residing in C.A.M. territory. The begin- 
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ning of 1935, Mr. Edward Sywulka also took up residence 
at San Pedro, where, in co-operation with Rev. and Mrs. 
H. Dudley Peck of the Presbyterian Mission, U.S.A., he 
gave himself to the study of the Mam dialect, and to help- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Peck with the reducing of the language to 
writing and the translation of the New Testament into it. 
The Mam New Testament is now a completed volume and 
is being introduced to the tribe by Presbyterian and C. 
A.M. missionaries and workers. 

Four C.A.M. missionaries, namely, Mr. and Mrs. N. B. 
Cox and Mr. and Mrs. Edward Sywulka, are giving prac- 
tically full time to the Indians of those two northwestern 
Departments, and are rejoicing in the hearty response be- 
ing seen. 

A valuable contribution in medico-evangelism in this 
section and among the Cakchiquels, as well, has been when 
on different occasions Dr. C. A. Ainslie of the Presbyter- 
ian Hospital in Guatemala City has taken his ambulance 
into these territories with ample equipment for a ten-days 
clinic. Indian evangelists are provided to accompany him 
and as he sets his camp along the highway in some popu- 
lous Indian section, the people flock in for treatment and 
the evangelists give them the gospel while they wait their 
turn for medical aid. 

The enlarging of the missionary body continued, so that 
at the end of 1925 there were thirty-one foreign workers 
in Guatemala alone. This provided greater efficiency in 
the general Guatemalan field, as well as in the more defin- 
itely Indian country. The growing La Aurora School of 
Huehuetenango and the Garden of Roses Orphanage and 
School in Guatemala City (see chapter on School Work) 
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profited greatly by an increase in their staffs, while estab- 
lished station work was re-enforced, so that more freedom 
was possible in the matter of evangelization and enlarging 


of fields. 


IMPORTANCE OF NaTIVE WORKERS 


Related to the older and principal centers were now 
groups of splendid native pastors, evangelists and colpor- 
ters of varying numbers, and the work had taken on grat- 
ifying proportions over the field. Out-stations pastored 
by these capable native leaders sometimes surpassed even 
the missionary centers in the size and importance of their 
work. The large coffee and sugar plantations afforded set- 
ting then, as they do now, for thriving evangelical cen- 
ters. A note from Mr. Rees during his visit in Guatemala 
in 1919 describes such a scene: 

“After dinner we rode out to Baul, a finca of about 
7,500 acres, with 400 tenant houses and extensive coffee 
cleaning and sugar refining establishments. We found 
here a church of 200, with thirty-five from the adjoining 
finca. At the large night service I spoke through Brother 
Bishop as interpreter, and the message was then translated 
from Spanish into the Cakchiquel by Gregorio Arroyo, 
one of the Indian workers. Seven confessed Christ.” 

Indicative of the importance of the work of the native 
leaders are a few lines from Mr. Bishop under date of 
September 29, 1919: 

“During the month of August, eight of our twenty- 
four workers, besides the Sunday Schools and public meet- 
ings they held, visited 370 houses, dealt personally with 
744 individuals, and distributed 1,570 tracts and Gospels.” 

January 25, 1922, Mr. Bishop wrote also: 
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“So far, the information received from the workers 
concerning the work of last year in connection with this 
center, reveals that there were 393 baptisms, over a thou- 
sand professed conversions, over 300 waiting or arranging 
for baptism, 22,421 houses visited, 65,385 persons dealt 
with individually, about 250,000 tracts, Gospels and por- 
tions distributed; also that there are 148 congregations, 
with 54 Sunday Schools, and about 227 meetings of differ- 
ent kinds held each week. All of these figures are as yet 
incomplete, some not having reported.” 

And then, in 1926, Miss Ethel Paulson wrote from the 
same District: 

“One of the interesting features of the Easter Week 
Conference in Guatemala City was the reports of the na- | 
tive workers. Many of them endure great physical hard- 
ships as they travel from place to place, but there was no 
word of complaint. All of them count it a privilege to be 
in the Lord’s service. How we wished that the folks at 
home who are supporting native workers could have been 
present and heard these reports. One man reported thirty- 
four persons in his territory having made a profession of 
faith in Christ during the year. These men have had so 
little training and yet how the Lord uses them and blesses 
their labors!” 

These reports have to do with workers related to the 
Guatemala City District, which work was and is the larg- 
est in the Republic; but other districts also carried their 
quotas of workers with their equally diligent and effective 
service, and larger and larger was becoming the place of 
responsibility occupied by the native leaders in sustaining 
and carrying forward evangelical work in Guatemala. 
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THE CENTRAL AMERICAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Certainly it was none too soon, when on February 5, 
1929, the opening of the long-delayed, much anticipated 
Bible Institute for the training of native workers for all 
Central America, took place. It was borrowed space in the 
Garden of Roses School premises, which housed that be- 
ginning class of fourteen young men and young women, 
and which has housed all the other classes through the 
succeeding years, for as yet the School does not possess its 
own home. However, in 1937 purchase was made of a 
spacious piece of property on which the erection of a sub- 
stantial building was begun. Only about one-half the re- 
quired sum for the building project has as yet been pro- 
vided, which leaves a considerable amount still necessary. 
The maximum student body numbered fifty-four and a 
larger group would be impossible in the present quarters. 
The new building is planned to accomodate 100 students, 
furnish living quarters for the Dean, Associate Dean and 
Superintendent, provide guest rooms and include a com- 
modious chapel. (For more detail, see chapter on T'rain- 
ing of Native Workers.) 


OTHER PRESENT Day PHASES 


The present era of the work in Guatemala, as also in the 
other Central American fields, finds the missionary 
not infrequently playing a different role from that played 
by those of earlier years. The goal is no longer that of 
merely settling in a virgin field with the purpose of calling 
out a local congregation and becoming a pastor to it 
and perhaps repeating the process in as many surrounding 
places as one man’s time and strength will allow. Valid as 
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all this may be, the greater goal now is direction and en- 
couragement of the native ministry, with discernment 
and spiritual power to select and prepare still other young 
people for the task of leadership. Each missionary thus 
multiplies himself as many-fold as the number of workers 
who are chosen, developed and directed. No longer is it 
the regular thing for foreign missionaries to pastor the lo- 
cal churches; but as rapidly as possible all such respon- 
sibilities are relinquished to native leaders or to young 
people trained in the Bible Institutes. The missionary, in 
turn, fixes his eyes on farther landscapes and proceeds to 
devise ways and means of making conquest of these for 
Christ, using any native helpers, volunteer and otherwise 
who may be a part of his parish. In all such exercises, the 
true missionary will ever identify himself with his helpers 
as much as possible, particularly in entering newer fields, 
and will also keep in mind that upon him devolves always 
the further responsibility of a travelling teaching or con- 
ference ministry among the believing groups in his cir- 
cuit. Indeed, today, this latter phase is one of inestimable 
value and interest, for the large conference gatherings 
furnish tremendous challenge for translating the deeper 
truths of Christian faith into actual living. The mission- 
ary-teacher is in demand for these occasions and his min- 
istry is one of untold blessing. 

While Romish lands have not always seemed to yield the 
throngs of listeners that missionaries in so-called pagan 
fields are wont to preach to, it has been remarked some- 
times in recent years regarding these Guatemalan confer- 
ences, as well as some in the other fields, that one is fre- 
quently reminded of the hillside congregations in African 
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and Asiatic lands. A case in point is a recent two-days 
conference at El Salto in the southern region of Guate- 
mala. Dean A. J. Anderson wrote of it as follows: 

“The night meetings could not be held in the chapel 
because of the hundreds who came. The benches were put 
in the vacant space to one side of the chapel, believers who 
live on the plantations brought -chairs from their homes, 
and all these, together with hundreds of large stones on the 
lot, were almost sufficient to seat the crowds who came. 
However, hundreds of unbelievers stood along the street 
some distance in front of us and listened intently to the 
gospel. There were ten or twelve professions of faith and 
fifty to fifty-five consecrations. The power of the Spirit 
seemed manifestly present in the meetings.” 

Attendances of 200 to 600 in conferences are not in- 
frequent in a number of centers. The Holy Week con- 
ference at Cinco Calles in the Capital this year touched a 
peak of almost 800, which meant that crowds were stand- 
ing and urgent need was borne in upon the leaders once 
again for enlarged audience facilities. 


SPANISH PERIODICALS 


Worthy of special mention among native efforts in 
Guatemala are two Spanish publications. La Labranza is 
published at Panajachel as the organ of the two Consejos 
of the Central District (Indian), and is edited by two 
splendid young Indian Christians. It contains Bible and 
devotional studies, as well as news of the work over this 
large District. Orientacién Religiosa is published monthly 
in Guatemala City by the brothers, Raul and Adan Eche- 
verria as a non-profit service to the native church. The 
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paper is made up largely of Bible studies and inspira- 
tional and devotional material supplied by a capable mis- 
sionary and native staff, including also translated matter 
from outstanding Bible teachers. The paper has a growing 
circulation over the entire Central American field. 


CHILDREN’S WorRK 


Reference to present activities in Guatemala would 
hardly be complete, did it not include a mention of chil- 
dren’s work here as in other of the fields. This feature is 
no new thing, but truly it has received strong impetus 
' within the past three years, and a wide field awaits the de- 
velopment of present plans of Miss Mary Bishop in Guate- 
mala City, and of Miss Elise Otto in the remainder of the 
Guatemalan field. Miss Bishop herself directs a week-day 
children’s meeting with an attendance of sixty-five to 
seventy-five. 

SUMMARIZING 


As we survey the status of gospel work in Guatemala, a 
work in the sum-total of which several agencies have had 
a share, Mr. Kenneth Grubb’s statement made in 1935 
after a tour of the field, is highly pertinent: 

“Divine truth has found more acceptance in Guate- 
mala than in any other part of Latin America, except 
some regions of Brazil. The Republic might well be con- 
sidered the ‘Korea’ of Latin America. I am told that there 
are more than 600 points in Guatemala where a testimony 
is given by the life or lips of believers, and it is not diffi- 
cult to credit that statement.” 

A current summary of C.A.M. work in Guatemala, 
among much else reveals the following: 
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Approximately 383 preaching places, of which 104 are 
organized churches; 4,031 baptized believers; an evangel- 
ical community of 13,274; and 259 native workers. It 
must always be borne in mind that the figures have to do 
with those gathered in places of meeting, whereas there 
are, in the wake of the much evangelizing, literally many, 
many hundreds, yea more likely thousands, so scattered or 
so remote from the centers that their number has never 
been in any sense computed. 


THe EXaMPLE OF CINCO CALLES 


As the panorama of Central American gospel work 
passes in review before the eye of the mind, the highlights 
upon which one would linger are too numerous for such 
an indulgence. Yet one in the Guatemalan field seems to 
- make strong claim, indeed, for recognition. It is doubtful 
if there are many evangelical centers in Latin America 
more fraught with life and interest than the large Guate- 
mala City work, the heart of which is known as the 
Cinco Calles (Five Streets) Church. There are references 
to its earlier stages in this chapter, for it had its inception 
in the beginning of Mr. Bishop’s ministry in Guatemala. 
In later years, however, the responsibility has been as- 
sumed increasingly by the native church; and under the 
able leadership of the pastor, don José Barrueto, and the 
deep teaching of the Word which he has so long and 
faithfully practiced, a steady growth has been manifest. 

The central Sunday School has this year shown an 
average attendance near 650 per Sunday, and at the Sun- 
day night services the building is taxed to capacity. In the 
City and its suburbs, there are some nine or ten places 
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where services are held each week in connection with the 
Cinco Calles Church, and at three of the most distant of 
these, Sunday Schools are conducted. One of these centers 
is a well-organized church with its own pastor and elders. 

All of the affairs of the Guatemala City center are un-. 
der the full direction and financing of the native congre- 
gation, and not only do they care for their own pastor and 
other expenses, but their gifts serve toward helping much 
with support of other workers and with various needy 
phases of work over the district. Moreover, generous gifts 
are designated from time to time for missionary work in 
other lands than their own. 

A Sunday morning hour spent in this busy center of 
vital activity and accomplishment sends away the thought- 
ful Christian visitor with a new sense of the undiminished 
power of the pure gospel, and with new inspiration for 
his God-given task of preaching it to every creature. 
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NICARAGUA 
Area—51,700 sq. miles. 
Population—1,133,572. 
Capital—Managua; population, 60,342. 


Physical Characteristiccs—Two mountain ranges tra- 
verse Nicaragua, making for diversity of climate. The 
plateau and uplands are healthy and fertile, and the low- 
lands tropical. A number of the mountain peaks are vol- 
canoes, most of them extinct. There are two on the Island 
of Ometepe, one of which is still active. Besides many, 
many smaller lakes, there are two very large fresh water 
lakes: Lake Nicaragua is 92 miles long by 34 miles wide, 
while Lake Managua is 32 miles long by 16 miles wide. 
These are connected by the River Tipitapa. 


Approach and Inland Travel—Corinto is the chief port 
on the Pacific and from it one may travel 90 miles inland 
by rail to Managua,‘ the capital, and on to Granada, the 
terminus of the railroad. The principal ports on the At- 
lantic side are Bluefields and Puerto Cabezas. Satisfactory 
approach from these to the capital can be effected only 
by air. 

Managua is on the Pan American Airways route between 
the United States and South America. Local airways serve 
as transportation means between points within the Re- 
public. 


The Map—Over and above the 35 organized churches 
shown on the map by the missionary residence stations and 
the solid black dots, there are at least 20 regular preaching 
places not represented on the map. 

For Departments where work other than that of the 
C. A. M. is carried on, see chapter on “Other Boards,” 
page 262. ‘ 

The extreme northeast, and also the extreme southeast 
are very sparsely populated areas. The western half of 
the country contains three-fourths of the population. 
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CHAPTER IX 


BESIDE NICARAGUA’S LAKES 


First of C.A.M. missionaries to make the supreme sac- 
rifice, it will be remembered, was Clarence M. Wilbur, 
whose consecrated spirit took its flight in June, 1894, from 
Nicaraguan soil. Definite entrance of established mission- 
ary endeavor had not yet been made; but with other 
soldiers of Christ from Costa Rica, he was surveying that 
part of the field in an itinerating ministry when the fever 
overtook him. In speaking of his seemingly untimely go- 
ing, our pioneer missionary, Mr. W. W. McConnell, wrote 
from Costa Rica: 

“Let us ask God to raise up someone at once who will 
come and, standing on that new-made grave, give his 
life to the evangelization of Nicaragua. The climate is 
hot and the darkness and superstition of the people are 
intense, and perhaps very few of them will believe the 
gospel; but God wants them to hear it, surely, and if they 
do not, and die in their iniquity without being warned, is 
it not probable that He will require their blood at the 
hands of some of His servants there in the United States?” 

Mr. McConnell knew that more than forty years be- 
fore, in 1849, missionaries of the Moravian Church had 
entered the eastern portion of Nicaragua and had consist- 
ently pursued their proposed course toward evangelizing 
the Miskito Indians and the English-speaking people found 
in that section of the Republic. But to the bulk of the 
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population which, like in all of Central America, is made © 
up of a mixed race of Indian and Spanish blood, speaking 
the Spanish language, none had as yet gone with the mes- 
sage of redeeming love. It was of the claims of these, that 
Mr. McConnell spoke. 

Nor was the Central American Mission able to respond 
at once to the challenge felt by Mr. McConnell and shared, 
in truth, by every other member of the Mission. It was 
six years later, in the spring of 1900 that Mr. A. B. De- 
Roos, having labored first in Costa Rica and at that time 
Witnessing in the Rio Frio region of Nicaragua, made ap- 
plication to the Mission and was appointed, becoming the 
first missionary of the C.A.M. in that Republic. With his 
medical skill and his knowledge of the Spanish, he had 
made headway at gaining an entreé, and in spite of de- 
bilitating onslaughts of fevers, had been able to see fruit 
from his undaunted witness to the people. 

Following a severe illness, Mr. DeRoos felt the need of » 
rest and change from the Nicaraguan lowlands, and in 
September, 1900, made a trip to Guatemala. In the fol- 
lowing February, in that Republic, he married Miss Min- 
nie Boyle to whom he had been engaged for a time, and 
who had been appointed together with him for the Nic- 
araguan field. Within the next few weeks they returned 
to Nicaraguan soil and soon were getting settled to an 
ageressive gospel work. 

During Mr. DeRoos’ absence from Nicaragua, a well- 
trained native of the country, don Salvador Avilez, with 
his missionary wife, Mrs. Eva Dawson Avilez, had re- 
turned from a residence in Guatemala. He instituted an 
effective witness in Managua and adjoining precincts, and 
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many, many people were no longer strangers to the mes- 
sage of the Protestants. 


Was THERE A NEED? 


Should any be tempted to wonder what measure of 
need existed in Nicaragua, and whether it was as its sister 
countries of which we have already had a glimpse, Mr. 
DeRoos’ comment on religious conditions would scarcely 
leave one in doubt: 

“All call themselves Christians, are baptized, and do 
‘good works’. Their Christianity is pure paganism, their 
baptism the baptism of blindness, and their good works 
adultery, lying, stealing, murdering, drinking, going to 
mass, and confessing to a vile, so-called priest. This month 
twenty-eight children were baptized here in Managua, 
and only one was of legitimate birth. One can meet the 
priest here drunk and staggering on the street, and this is 
the Capital. So you may form an idea of the smaller towns. 
Only God and His Word can change these poor sinners‘ 
hearts.” ) 

Mrs. Avilez wrote about that time also: 

“This is a great field and an open door, but oh, so few 
to enter. With all the facilities for travel and the liberty 
and protection guaranteed by the government, how soon 
these people might be evangelized!” 


ENCOURAGEMENT, WITH ANTAGONISM 


The entrance of Mr. and Mrs. DeRoos into the work 
was with a vision for the whole Republic, and their min- 
istry was filled with much travel and wide dissemination 
of the gospel. The most of their first summer, Mr. DeRoos 
was preaching outside the Capital, ministering for three 
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weeks in the Rio Frio region and in San Carlos, toward the 
Costa Rican border, and spending some days in Diriamba, 
Jinotepe, and Leén. The fruits of his days in Diriamba 
were two converts and a number of people reading Bibles. 
At Jinotepe, God gave him a house to preach in and the 
first night he began preaching at seven p. m., but the house 
got so full he had to go outside and preach from the steps. 
Four women began to drum on tin cans, but were soon 
arrested and fined. Even in fanatical Leén, the Lord gave 
large crowds and protection, and the second summer the 
native preacher and his wife were able to take up residence 
there. From Catarina, where, the year previous, the people 
refused to sell food to Mr. DeRoos, and where the Bible 
was twice burned by the priest, he was receiving good 
news and the colporter of the American Bible Society was 
selling more books there than in any other place. 
_ The end of the summer of 1901, Mr. DeRoos could re- 
port fifteen candidates for baptism and others seeking 
light. 

All of these tendencies but aroused the antagonism of 
those who were loyal Romanists, and even the Governor of 
the Department where the work was centered, together 
with his fanatical wife, put himself on record as op- 
posed to any form of religious liberty. Stonings and other 
persecutions of evangelicals were common. When the na- 
tive preacher and his wife went to Leén for a second resi- 
dence, their lives were constantly threatened and a peti- 
tion with many names was prepared and taken to the 
President with a view to expelling the hated Protestants 
from the country. Great stones were aimed at the head 
of don Salvador night after night as he preached, each 
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one passing him and making a hole in the wall. Once 
when the door was shut, it was so stormed with stones 
that it was broken down and soon was almost destroyed. 
Romanist enemies began in the Capital the publication of 
a weekly paper against the Protestants, called ““The Cath-- 
olic Defense,” with a circulation of 2,500. 

Early in 1903, the work in Managua suffered the same 
experience as it does in every place until it is housed in its 
own quarters. After Mr. DeRoos had expended money on 
extensive repairs and had put in a lovely garden, he was 
notified to move. This forced upon the church the neces- 
sity of providing other quarters and a most generous at- 
titude was witnessed on the part of the believers. It was 
not long until their gifts combined with some from the 
States made possible the purchase of a splendid corner lot 
as a site for a church building. Meanwhile, it was of 
course necessary that another rented property be secured 
for use until their own building should become a reality. 


ANOTHER MIssIONARY 


Miss Eleanor M. Blackmore was added to the mission- 
ary staff in the summer of 1903, thus increasing the lit- 
tle group of gospel witnesses to a total of five. She wrote in 
September: 

“The work here is in a healthy condition. Meetings 
every night except Friday and Saturday.” 


CoUNTED WoRTHY TO SUFFER 
Then in the same letter she related two instances of per- 
secution of believers for Christ‘s sake, illustrations, in- 


deed, of the cost of being a Christian in such lands. This 
is what she wrote: 
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“One dear woman who lives near me believes in and 
loves the Lord, but her husband threatens her life the 
first time she dares to enter the hall. He has beaten her 
twice because he found she had been in the homes of 
some of the believers to learn more of Christ. I crept in 
to see her the other day while the man was out. I found 
her bright and fully trusting in the Redeemer. She told 
me her husband had been to the priest for advice and that 
he had given him a Roman Catholic Bible to let her 
read, evidently with the idea of quieting her on religious 
subjects. I asked to see it and great was my surprise to 
find that it was no Catholic Bible, but one published by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. So much for the 
priest’s knowledge of Bibles! 

“Don Lucas, the Indian convert, has suffered greatly 
this month. He had a few neighbors in his home and was 
telling them the gospel, when a mob came upon them, 
stoned the house, damaged the roof, and broke down 
the doors. He took it all gladly for Christ’s sake and is 
more determined than ever, to follow Him.” 

And before she closed the letter, she gave a little 
glimpse of what.it meant, too, to be one of His mission- 
aries, yea, what it means even yet, to live and witness for 
Him faithfully, among hostile peoples: 

“T’m stoned and cursed and hooted in every street. I 
don’t know one road in the whole city where I can walk, 
in which there are not houses where they lie in wait to 
stone me. I went out this morning, and a few blocks up, 
the women started to hoot me; then a gang of men work- 
ing on the roof of a police station stoned me. Coming home, 
a mob of children followed me street after street; and to 
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crown it all, just three blocks from my door a man threw 
a bucket of dirty water on me. If we go on the train, sec- 
ond class, we are insulted all the way; if we go first 
class, the other passengers get as far away from us as pos- 
sible and seem to think we have no right to be there. If 
we go into a store, the other customers move away, and a 
small crowd gathers at the door to see what we are going 
to do. We don’t want pity; we count it an honor thus to 
be trusted to suffer, but we do covet your prayers. The 
battle is fierce and long; we are weary, and it is only as 
our hands are held up by His intercessors that we can con- 
tinue and the victory be won.” 

When the woundings are such for those who go down 
to the battle, how can we who tarry at home ever count 
as worthy of consideration any sacrifice that is possible, 
if it will but lighten their load a little! Those are accusing 
words of Amy Carmichael, and should burn deeply into 
every soul who names the name of Christ: 

“We who follow the Crucified are not here to make a 
pleasant thing of life. We are called to suffering for the 
sake of a suffering, sinful world. The Lord forgive us 
our shameful evasions and hesitations! His brow was 
crowned with thorns; do we seek rosebuds for our crown- 
ing? His hands were pierced with nails; are our hands 
ringed with jewels? His feet were bare and bound; do 
our feet walk delicately? God forgive us our love of ease. 
God forgive us that so often we turn our faces from a life 
that is even remotely like His. Forgive us that we all but 
worship comfort, the delight of the presence of loved ones, 
possessions, treasure of earth!” 
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ABSENCE OF MIssIONARIES—WoORK PROGRESSES 


In the fall of 1903, illness made necessary the return of 
the DeRooses to the United States, and Miss Blackmore 
accompanied them on the voyage for nursing assistance 
which she was so capable of rendering. About the same 
time the native helper and his wife left the country also, 
by all of which providences Nicaragua was bereft of any- 
one officially to carry forward the Spanish testimony. 
Nevertheless, it was an opportune test, and one which re- 
veals reason for encouragement. Upon Miss Blackmore’s 
return some six months later, she was able to write: 

“T want you to participate in my joy at once more 
being with the flock. The Lord has taken such wonderful 
care of them during our absence, that they have not only 
held their own, but increased in numbers, and their 
growth in grace and fraternal love is remarkable. As 
I talk with them one by one, I find them eager to tell 
what Christ has been to them in these days, and they 
are full of devotion to His cause. At Bible School Sun- 
day morning (in the Capital) there were eighty, and 
at night we had not enough seats for the people. There 
are so many families interested and I see so much of op- 
portunity before me that the temptation is to work 
myself to death in a month. But I am resolved to re- 
sist it and take every care of this body, that it may the 
longer serve Him. 

“One of the native evangelists from El Salvador has 
been helping in the work here for the past month. The 
church in San José sent over two of the brethren to 
assist our native pastor for a time, and it is precious 
to see the love that exists between all these Christians. 
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It is real apostolic work in these lands: an apostolic 
message—salvation for all by faith in Jesus Christ; 
an apostolic persecution—stones, stocks, imprisonments; 
and then apostolic blessing.” 


“LIBERAL” INFLUENCE IN NICARAGUA 


In October, 1904, occurred a historical incident which 
has had its counterpart many times over in these little 
countries where government and religion have, through 
several centuries, been so interlinked. By an act of Con- 
gress the entrance into the country of members of any 
of the religious orders of the Roman Catholic faith was 
forbidden; and certain of their institutions already ex- 
isting were to be closed, and a goodly number of the 
holy(?) brethren must leave the country. Religious 
demonstrations in the streets were forbidden; also the 
use of special dress by the priests. The act in no way 
touched Protestant missionary work; indeed the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs assured our missionaries that the 
government looked with favor upon their work and 
would in no way impede their progress. 

Nevertheless, such a drastic measure had its reaction 
on Protestant work. Always an ignorant populace blames 
the Protestants with being the reason back of everything 
they deem a calamity. The two lady missionaries (Miss 
Eva Ridge had joined Miss Blackmore for a little while) 
and the believers had great hope that the act presaged 
much for the cause of the gospel and the ascendancy of 
righteousness. However true that might be, remotely, the 
immediate effect was otherwise. Thirteen priests were 
escorted to port by soldiers and expelled because they re- 
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fused to take off their robes, and women armed with 
knives and stones opposed the soldiers thus employed. 
Other soldiers guarded the doors of priests’ houses, lest 
these latter should attempt to go on the street in their 
robes. All such provoked keen resentment among the 
people and a general uprising was threatened. Their 
anathemas turned upon the Protestants. On the night of 
December 8, two months after the law was enacted, an 
enraged mob came upon Miss Blackmore’s rented house, 
and it was with difficulty that she and Miss Ridge escaped 
and reached the British Legation. The missionaries were 
out of their house two nights, but returned with the as- 
surance from the Consul of every protection he could 
give them. Under such conditions it was impossible for 
the women to proceed with the meetings. How thrice 
' great, now, was their longing and prayer for a family to 
come, or more particularly, that men might offer them- 
selves for the work! The rioters were severely punished, 
and after a few weeks things resumed a somewhat normal 
order. 
DiIsaAPPOINTMENTS 


Miss Ridge, who was in Nicaragua only temporarily 
en route to the States, left soon after the crisis passed. 
Mr. and Mrs. DeRoos did not now return to Nicaragua. 
Mr. Walter J. Sheifferstein was appointed to that field 
and arrived in the spring of 1905, bringing new courage 
to workers and believers, but only to have that courage 
soon take flight at the loss by death, of this promising 
young leader, when he had been on the field only about 
six months. Greatly had he endeared himself to all who 
knew him, and his departure, on June 5, after a brief ill- 
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ness, seemed the climax blow to any probable imminent 
help for Nicaragua. Also, just then, epidemics of yellow 
fever, typhoid and dysentery were competing for the 
most victims, and the picture was a dark one indeed. 


BLESSING IN SPITE OF DEARTH 


Yet Miss Blackmore could write, in the end of the 
summer: 

“Attendance is good, new converts all the time, not 
only here (Managua), but in all parts of our field. I can- 
not supply the demand for tracts. We have six natives 
who ought to be employed in the work, but no means are 
at hand. One of the converts has dedicated herself to work 
in the hospital and is finding many hearts open to the 
Truth. Many of the believers have moved from Mana- 
gua, but wherever they are they are giving a good tes- 
timony.” 

The following November (1905) Miss Blackmore her- 
self found it necessary to seek rest, and sailed for England 
for a visit to her parents, leaving the work in the hands 
of a dependable native. It is a tribute to the faithful work 
of the Holy Spirit that at least two visitors who were 
qualified to pass judgment wrote to Headquarters about 
this time, commending the work as a thing of “vital char- 
acter,” and the workers as having done “remarkably 
well.” 

Don Braulio Galin, a faithful and capable native 
worker, wrought steadily and effectively, yet feeling keen- 
ly his incompetency to cope with the problems of the 
growing work, and one wonders how his ardent and re- 
peated plea for men to come to meet the overwhelming 
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need in Nicaragua went unheeded for so long. Miss Ridge 
had returned meanwhile, and was carrying on independ- 
ently in Granada about thirty miles from Managua, lend- 
ing whatever assistance she was able, in the latter place, 
as well. Miss Blackmore had severed connection with the 
Mission, but finally found it possible to return to Mana- 
gua in the summer of 1907, when she again buried herself 
in the work. A striking recitation from her pen reached 
Headquarters under date of January 23, 1908: 

“In all Nicaragua there is an open door for the gospel. 
Only this week people came from three different towns 
to be present at the services, and to ask for someone to 
come and preach in their neighborhoods. 

“These last few days I have been in the mountains the 
other side of Masaya to visit some believers. About four 
families of Indians are truly converted. I have known of 
them for years, but only when I reached there did I learn 
how deep was the work of God which had been done in 
their souls. They have built a place for study and wor- 
ship. In one meeting I asked for testimonies and eight 
told me how they came to know God: three men, their 
wives, the white-haired old grandmother, and a dear girl 
of fifteen. The grandmother and ten children want to 
be taught to read. O, just there in that village is work 
enough to fill a life!” 

Many places were favored with resident believers, 
among them the names of Masaya, Nindiri, San Blas, 
Santa Teresa, Diriamba, La-Curva, and Los Cuadros, be- 
sides the missionary residence stations of Managua and 
Granada, and as frequently as possible services were held 
at these places. In fact, Mr. DeRoos returned in the fall 
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of 1908 and services at Diriamba and Nindiri were begun 
somewhat regularly. In the latter place a believer built, 
at his own charges, a neat little chapel which was dedi- 
cated to the Lord’s service. 


REVOLUTION AND ITs OPPORTUNITIES 


In the fall of 1909, one year after Mr. DeRoos re- 
turned to Nicaragua, revolution was declared, many be- 
lievers were taken for the army and things were much 
paralyzed in the work, as well as in other lines. Mr. De-— 
Roos, however, saw even this devastating providence as 
a door of opportunity, and his war-relief work, includ- 
ing what came to be known as the “White Cross’ field 
hospital service, had a most helpful reaction on the work 
of the gospel. Government officials were lavish in their 
appreciation and praise, and certainly hundreds of 
wounded soldiers came out of the fray carrying a new, 
warm esteem and devotion for the man who had been 
the instrument of such relief and blessing in their hour 
of need. All was to Mr. DeRoos a blessed invitation to 
make known the gospel, which was ever his consuming 
passion. 

In September, 1910, it was necessary for Mr. DeRoos 
to return home again and once more Miss Blackmore found 
herself the only missionary in the work. 

In 1911,. the work consisted of 175 baptized belies 
ers, two stations, four out-stations, and three native 
preachers. This latter group included still the faithful 
don Braulio Galin, and also a converted Catholic priest 
who rendered loyal assistance in the work over a period. 
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A New MissIoNaRY COUPLE 


In January, 1912, Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Hooper 
reached Nicaragua, and soon afterward Miss Blackmore 
went once more to be with her aged parents in Eng- 
land. 

Nicaragua found herself again in the throes of internal 
revolution, and one can be sure these were always testing 
times for work and workers. Night meetings were for- 
bidden, travel was impossible, communications with the 
outside were cut off, food prices soared, and worse than 
all, the believers were pressed into service on both sides of 
the conflict, and some were killed and wounded. Yet, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hooper found opportunity for witness in the dis- 
tribution of tracts to the soldiers at the front, a service 
which proved most acceptable and received a ready re- 
sponse. 

As soon as the storm had passed, Mr. Hooper began the 
practice of wide itinerating work, and it was his tire- 
lessness in this type of ministry which produced the most 
extensive sowing that has ever been done in Nicaragua. 
Scarcely a week and never a month passed without a trip 
to outside places, and oftentimes the absence from the 
home base would cover one to three weeks. A much loved 
man was chosen from among the believers to preach in the 
absence of Mr. Hooper. Continually there were confes- 
sions of faith, both at Managua and at the places visited 
by missionary and native helpers. By 1916, some fifteen to 
eighteen places were being visited with more or less reg- 
ularity, and there were believers in all, not to speak of 
scattered ones over the countryside. 
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SPYING OuT CHONTALES 


The parish thus far was confined to the Pacific side of 
Nicaragua, west of the large Lakes which separate the 
country almost into two parts. Due to the very limited 
number of workers, it had seemed impossible to con- 
sider other boundaries, though it will be remembered that 
Mr. DeRoos had done some work in 1900 and 1902 in the 
San Carlos vicinity across the Lake. But as the testimony . 
was more and more spread out on the west side, the ter- 
ritory across the Lakes occupied an ever-enlarging place 
in the vision of those responsible for the field. And so, one 
can imagine the thrill when one Saturday evening early 
in 1917, a man appeared at the service, saying he had come 
from San Carlos. In a visit earlier to Granada, he had 
bought a Gospel from a woman who had two, had re- 
turned to his home and read it, and was convinced it was 
the truth. He came back to Granada to find the evangeli- 
cals, and was told to go to Managua. Mr. Hooper had the 
privilege of reading the Word with him, pointing him to 
Christ, and seeing him make a surrender. The man then 
signified his plan to remain near Managua and work, so 
that he could attend the meetings. 

The very next month, February, Mr. Hooper made the 
first missionary trip in many years to the land across the 
Lakes, the large Department of Chontales, in which San 
Carlos is situated. Notes from his report of the trip are 
indeed of interest: 

“T reached home yesterday from the trip to Chontales, 
having covered practically all the district, except a few 
little places away up in the mountains where the rains 
are so heavy the roads are practically impassable. Three 
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of the believers went with me. We distributed forty-three 
Bibles, eighty-four Testaments, 2,063 Gospels, and over 
2,000 tracts. We had many opportunities for testimony, 
and three men and one woman professed to accept Christ. 

“In one place, two of the men who were with me were 
taken prisoners for offering the Word, the priest having 
told the authorities that the country was full of assassins 
who had secured these evangelical books and were offering 
them for sale. They of course could do nothing more than 
hold them for a few hours, and during that time the men 
had opportunity to distribute the Word among the 
prisoners. 

“Just a few days before we reached Boaco, a colporter 
from Matagalpa had been there and sold Bibles, and when 
he left, the priest collected all he could of the Books and 
had a burning in the plaza. When we reached there the 
people said, “These are like the books the priest burned; 
we want some of them.’ 

“We slept a good part of the time on river banks, as it 
was almost impossible to find a place where anybody 
would let four strangers share their house. One night we 
camped on a river bank and were preparing supper, when 
two men came along with oxen laden with corn for the 
market. They camped with us and after supper we sang 
and talked. Both professed conversion and each bought 
a Bible. They lived far up in the mountains and had never 
seen nor heard the Word before.” 

That wide expanse of virgin soil had at last a real 
visit from messengers of the gospel! O that it had been 
possible even then to press the battle until Satan’s breast- 
works should give way under the very blows of the “Sham- 
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mer that breaketh the rock in pieces!” But such was not 
the story, and Chontales must wait. Nevertheless, the 
workers could rejoice in the knowledge that portions of 
the life-bearing Word had been sowed broadcast and that 
anon there must be a harvest. , 

Mr. Hooper’s frequent travelling left much opportun- 
ity for exercise of gift on the part of worthy and taught 
leaders among the believers. Also he encouraged much 
travel and ministry in other places by faithful men of 
workers’ calibre and potentialities, and a little paragraph 
written in September, 1917, indicates that already he was _ 
inculcating by no uncertain means, the idea of an in- 
digenous work: 

‘““As native helpers we have at present, besides don Fran- 
cisco Lopez, don Dolores Romero, who supports himself 
as a tailor, helps with the meetings in Managua, and at 
times gets out to Nijapa; and don Manuel Aragén, who 
works four days a week to support himself and gives the 
other three days to preaching the gospel in Nijapa and the 
other places near Managua. 

“During this month Francisco Lopez has visited Chanel, 
Los Rincones, La Curva and Nijapa, and has been a 
blessing and well received by the believers. We realize that 
he will be a strong worker.” - 


STRENGTHENING OF FORCES 


At the end of 1917 two of the workers reported 124 
persons on their list of those who had accepted the Lord. 
It was a year of blessing and growth, as was also 1918. A 
number of new preaching places were opened during this 

period and also the missionary personnel was increased for 
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the first time since 1912, by the arrival of Miss Rose H. 
Sturman, in May, 1918. Her deep love and holy zeal. 
thrust her at once into the thick of the fight, producing 
untold blessing and impetus to the work, both in the cap- 
ital and in the out-stations, through her tireless visitation 
and Bible studies. 

In March, 1919, the force was further augmented by 
the arrival of Miss Anne E. Thomas, soon followed by 
that of Mr. Karl D. Hummel. Also the native workers’ 
force had by this time enlarged to five in number. It 
looked as if Nicaragua’s day of visitation at last had begun 
to dawn. What new vitality was being seen in the work 
in all that field! And with what zest the new missionaries 
pursued their language study and made the shorter and 
longer trips over the territory, thus becoming acclimated 
and adjusted for the most effective service. 

And, lest we forget altogether how sapping, how de- 
vitalizing, how depressing were most of the sights and 
sounds amidst which they moved; lest we fail to remem- 
ber that being a foreign missionary means literally being 
preyed upon from every angle almost 365 days of the 
year, and having to muster continually every resource 
from within and from above, for the garrisoning of one’s 
being, emotionally, physically, spiritually; and, lest fail- 
ing to remember these things, prayer for missionary friends 
may be forgotten, we pause to share a trip to Rivas which 
Anne Thomas, as a new missionary, described: 

“The trip from Granada to Rivas was not as pleasant 
a sail as it might have been, for instead of taking six hours, 
as it usually does, it took more than twenty. This neces- 
sarily meant a hard night on board, without any conven- 
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iences—no chairs, beds, or anything, with the exception 
of the narrow seat in the end of the boat. This we used as 
a sleeping place after the natives had huddled together on 
the floor for the night. The Lake was unusually rough, 
and the boat heavily loaded. At times a safe voyage across 
seemed almost impossible; but God, in answer to prayer, 
undertook for us, and protected us from all harm. 

“... I wish I could take you to the home where Miss — 
Sturman and I spent our last day of the ten. There you 
would find three mothers, all of whom are now believers, 
with eight illegitimate children and no one to support 
them. These little ones haven’t even a change of outer 
clothing, to say nothing of any other kind. Some of them 
are suffering from disease as a result of sin. The house in 
which they live consists of two rooms and is made of palm 
leaves and reeds, with a dirt floor. Here, on this indescrib- 
ably filthy floor, the children sit all day long, without a 
stitch of clothing to protect them from germs of every 
kind. The terrible and helpless condition saddened our 
hearts inexpressibly.” 


GRIEF—BLESSING—NEwW CHALLENGE 


But Nicaragua’s sanguine prospects were to suffer once 
more a terrible blow. With three new missionaries on the 
ground and another expected soon, there would be at 
least six foreign workers, and it seemed it would now be 
possible really to offer the message of salvation to Nica- 
ragua with a new impetus and gain. The blow fell when, 
on October 7, only a year and a few months after her 
welcome to Nicaragua, Miss Rose Sturman succumbed to 
yellow fever and was called to her heavenly Home after a 
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brief but terrific battle with the disease. The sense of loss 
and disappointment was, to the little group remaining, al- 
together indescribable. Nicaragua’s soil held now the dust 
of three of the King’s ambassadors who had gone to that 
land as missionaries of the C. A. M. Consecrated ground, 
it had indeed become! 

As if to reassure and comfort in the face of this un- 
toward providence, God was pleased to give a rising tide 
of blessing over the field. As the other new missionaries, 
having more and more a working knowledge of the lan- 
guage, took new courage for multiplied tasks, their faith 
and zeal were honored and an increasing number were 
confessing Christ at the outside places, as also at the mis- 
sionary centers, and numbers were being baptized and 
becoming a part of the congregations. In December Miss 
Thomas reported thirteen additions to the Managua 
church and a number of others asking for baptism. One 
of the most prominent men of the town was among those 
uniting with the church, and at once he began to help 
plan for the enlargement of the little chapel which was 
now being fast outgrown. In writing of the Christmas 
exercises Miss Thomas said: 

“I wish that many of our friends at home could have 
been at our Christmas service and seen a congregation of 
300 people in and around a church which seats barely 100. 
The aisles and doors were literally packed, and many stood 
around the windows. Then again, at our New Year’s 
service, the house was full and people stood in the doors 
for more than three hours. The Christmas service was a 
precious one and after a gospel message by the native pas- 
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tor, the invitation was given and twenty-three persons 
publicly accepted Christ as their Savior.” 

At the same time, Mr. Hooper was rejoicing in the find- 
ings over the field, and the number receiving Christ at 
Niquinohomo, Los Rincones, Rivas, on Ometepe Island, 
and in other places. 

Yet these droppings of blessing did not blind the work- 
ers’ eyes to the great untouched challenge and need, as 
seen in another of Miss Thomas’ letters: | 

“Last Tuesday we were in Granada and as we went over 
that city of 25,000 or more, and saw the multitudes 
scattered abroad as sheep without a shepherd, our hearts 
were moved with love and pity as we realized our own 
helplessness. In all that large city there is just one native 
worker. . . . When we returned to the little boarding 
house to rest a bit before the evening service, somehow 
a feeling of discouragement swept over me as I thought 
how utterly impossible it is for the handful of us who 
are in the field to do all that we see should be done... Just 
now I have in mind five cities with populations ranging 
from twenty to sixty thousand, without a single foreign 
missionary stationed in them.” 

In January, 1920, Mr. Hummel was joined by his 
fianceé, Miss Guelph McQuinn, from Los Angeles, and 
they were married, thus making still another increase in 
the missionary group. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hooper, however, left the field that sum- 
mer for a well-deserved furlough, and before they had 
been in the homeland a year, Mrs. Hooper was taken ill 
with pneumonia and went to be with the Lord. Mr. 
Hooper did not return to C. A. M. work in Nicaragua. 
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More ADEQUATE HousING 


Funds were now being provided for the chapel building 
so much needed in Managua, and by the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1920, the construction work was well under way. 
The plan was for the new building to gradually replace 
the old, which was partly incorporated and partly torn 
away as the work progressed. The Sunday School and 
preaching attendance was continually on an increase, and 
so, as fast as money was available, the building work was 
pushed, with eyes on the goal of an adequate housing of 
the growing work. 

Tremendous opportunities seemed to be on every hand, 
and occasions of sickness or other need were laid hold on 
by the missionaries as occasions to minister and bear a 
testimony, both by precept and example, and precious 
trophies of hand-picked fruit were the reward. 

By May of 1921, the new building was at such a stage 
as to house the meetings, and though some months passed 
before it was really finished, it was indeed a cheering ex- 
perience to be able to receive all who sought touch with 
the life-giving message. 


INTO CHONTALES ONCE MorRE 


1922 brought new activity as concerned Chontales. It 
was in the beginning of 1917 that Mr. Hooper and two 
native helpers had done a month’s itinerating over that 
territory. And now, early in 1922, Mr. Hummel made a 
ten days trip into the same field, holding some precious 
meetings at the Javali mine where there was a little group 
of believers. In June two of the native workers visited 
and worked the town and vicinity of San Carlos, in an- 
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other section of the Department. Preaching services were 
held each night in the home of one of the believers. 


The latter part of September and the first of October, a 
worker spent three weeks in Chontales again and reported 
a wonderful time. Mr. Hummel wrote: 

“He visited a number of homes and held three Sunday 
Schools—one each Lord’s Day—with an average attend- 
ance of eighteen. Also, he conducted four prayer services 
and seven gospel services. Nineteen people made confes- 
sion of Christ as Savior. The worker passed through other 
towns besides those in which he held services, and in all 
of these he found people willing to listen to the gospel.” 

Still later in the year a worker was stationed for a 
month in Chontales, this time the mine region being the 
scene of ministry. He reported much blessing and nine 
more testimonies of conversion, at El Javali mines. The 
challenge of the 76,000 souls of the Department was con- 
tinually laying a stronger hold on the missionary body. 


DEVELOPMENTS AT GRANADA 


It was in this same year, 1922, that conditions in the 
city of Granada began to assume a rather serious mien. 
The place was known as a religious and cultural center of 
Nicaragua, and the work of the gospel in this atmosphere 
had been a slow and uneventful process. For three years a 
regular meeting center had been sustained there, with a 
worker in charge, but little attention seemed to be paid 
by the Romanists until very recent months, and now two 
or three matters contributed to the stirring among them. 
First, a prominent business man and his wife took a stand 
for the gospel, and a few months later another prominent 
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family began to be interested. Also, due to persecution 
of the children of believers in the Catholic schools, the 
missionaries began a little evangelical school in Granada, 
and a young lady school teacher of the last mentioned 
family was employed. 

The resentment of the Romanists toward these things 
culminated in the staging of a procession headed by the 
Bishop himself and made up of some twenty priests and 
5,000 people. They stopped in front of the chapel, made 
speeches, threw stones, and tried to force the doors. The 
worker and his family had been advised to leave, so only 
the owner of the house and her daughters were inside. This 
family occupied a portion of the property as living quar- 
ters. When the mob found that there were no Protest- 
ants in the house, they wanted to enter and burn the fur- 
niture, and it was only the fearlessness and valor of the 
woman and her four daughters that saved the day. This 
barbarism kept up for half an hour and then they moved 
on. 

REVIVAL AND READJUSTMENT 


But in and around the capital, blessing continued to 
abound, and Mr: Hummel wrote, in the end of 1922, of 
a visit to a place twelve miles distant, a large coffee plan- 
tation. This field was only four months old, and, during 
that time, thirty-five had taken their stand for the Lord 
and the work was going ahead. Six took a stand the night 
of the visit of which he was writing. Also of the Christ- 
mas service of that year in Managua, he wrote: 

“As we don’t have enough benches to fill our new 
church, we rented folding chairs and had a seating ca- 
pacity of 400. When the program really started, the 
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church was packed and dozens were standing i in the door- 
ways and at the windows.” 

By March of the following year, the record attendance 
of 210 was had at the Sunday School in Managua, and on 
the same day Mr. Hummel baptized thirteen. The work 
flourished also in the outside districts, that is, in the 
Pueblos, on the Island of Ometepe, and in the rural dis- 
tricts around Managua. Miss Elthon, a new missionary 
who had gone down with Miss Thomas in January (1923), 
when the latter returned from her furlough, wrote on 
October 3, 1923: 

“Truly we are in the midst of a revival which is spread- 
ing over the country parts. In some places meetings are 
held every night by the believers. Last week Mr. Hummel 
and Miss Thomas went out to the large coffee plantation 
a few miles from Managua. At one service there were 
more than a hundred.” 

The demand of the growing work was for more native 
helpers, but the money was not available to put additional 
ones into the field. Especially was the need pronounced, 
since time was drawing near for tired missionaries to de- 
part for furlough. Indeed, in March, 1924, Miss Thomas 
found it necessary to leave for home because of broken 
health, and with warning from the doctor against a re- 
turn to the heat. Miss Elthon had felt a weighty burden 
for Granada almost since her arrival, and the first of May, 
moved from Managua and took up residence there, as- 
suming the directorate of the two-teacher school, as well 
as of the other phases of the work. Most important of all, 
this brought into being a second missionary residence sta- 


tion. The middle of May, Mr. W. F. Aberle, transferred — 
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from Santa Rosa de Copan, Honduras, arrived to take re- 
sponsibility during the approaching furlough of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hummel and the latter departed for the States in 
early June. ; 

These shiftings involved many readjustments, it is evi- 
dent, for the net result was a missionary leader, new in 
this particular field, located at the capital, and a lady mis- 
sionary on the field a year, located at another station. Sev- 
eral good native pastor-evangelists completed the work- 
ers’ staff. 

Nevertheless, by fall, Mr. Aberle and Miss Elthon could 
write victoriously and praise God for increasing blessing 
following much illness and poverty among the believers 
and the serious illness of Miss Elthon for some three weeks. 
In spite of it all, the work had gone ahead, in the centers 
and at the out-stations. 

Very shortly before Christmas, Miss Elthon was greatly 
cheered by the arrival of a companion, Miss Florence Kooi, 
who joined her at Granada. A brief note from Miss Kooi, 
written in March, 1925, gives a fair idea of the status of 
the work at that time. This is what she said: 

“There was a time when the clause, ‘A missionary gives 
his life for his work,’ was simply a figure of speech to 
me. But I have seen enough of the lives of two mission- 
- aries since coming to Nicaragua to know it to be a reality. 
In charge of separate stations, which together include six- 
teen out-stations, Miss Elthon and Mr. Aberle have faith- 
fully preached the gospel, taught Bible classes, kept a 
school for believers’ children (at Granada), and made 
evangelistic trips to the out-stations whenever possible. 
They have organized and conducted two Christian En- 
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deavor societies, which means the preparation of topics 
each week. They do not know the meaning of one or two 
hours of consecutive study, but must be ready at all times 
to give counsel and advice to all who come. 

“This month these missionaries prepared for and held 
a four-days conference with eleven native workers. Food, 
cots and rooms were provided for missionaries and native 
pastors. There were the workers’ meetings each day, with 
evangelistic meetings in the evening.” 

Mr. Aberle wrote a “good news” letter in February, 
indicating much joy in it all. Good reason there was for 
it, since he could report thirty persons baptized in the 
eight months of his ministry there and that eleven had 
confessed Christ within the six weeks just past. Also, dur- 
ing 1924 there had been distributed in Nicaragua, 45,000 
tracts, 200 Testaments, 1,900 Selected Portions, 2,000 
Gospels, and 380 booklets. Besides, 271 Bibles, 239 Tes- 
taments, and 553 smaller portions of the Word had been 
sold. 


“BOMBING” OPEN THE Door IN GRANADA 


While progress was marked, and prospects were 
sanguine, there was one phase of the work which had by 
no means been accepted calmly by “His Majesty” the 
devil. Note was made earlier of the resentment manifested 
by Rome in 1922 toward the work in Granada, and of 
the staging of the procession and the further demonstration 
in front of the rented Mission premises. There was no 
further active demonstration of a fanatical nature until 
in 1925, when after long searching and much prayer, a 
large and well-adapted property was secured for hous- 
ing the living quarters, school and chapel under one roof, 
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and this from a prominent Romanist. The Bishop ordered 
the landlord to break the contract which was for two 
years, and though much effort was made against its being 
kept, the missionaries were victorious. 

Meanwhile, however, those going to and from the mis- 
sion premises were stoned, one door panel was cracked 
by a kick, and the outside walls were badly defaced. Then 
there was a little lull, but perhaps to prepare for a more 
intensive assault. The next procedure was for groups of 
women and children to congregate near the chapel at 
meeting time and create such bedlam that it was impos- 
sible to carry on with any degree of order or understand- 
ing. It was also the custom of some children attending the 
Catholic school nearby, to throw stones at the doors as 
they passed. On one day they threw more and larger ones, 
and when the missionaries appeared, the children ran. 
After due consideration and prayer, Miss Elthon and Miss 
Kooi paid a visit to the Padre Director of the school, who, 
with every false show of humility, promised to attend to 
the matter. That was on June 5. 

Things moved from bad to worse. Mr. Aberle was in 
close touch with the officials and had been assured by the 
Governor that the matter of the disturbance was being 
put before the President, and that there was no need to 
worry. : 

However, in defiance of the prohibitions of the Gover- 
nor, the molesting continued and increased, especially on 
the part of the fanatical women, who, on Tuesday evening, 
July 21, resumed their walking up and down on the side- 
walk reciting prayers. This ruse had earlier been a part 
of their disturbings. Tuesday was a service evening, but 
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it was decided not to have one, and the believers were so 
notified. A dozen policemen who were sent to guard the 
place during the usual meeting, disappeared when told 
that the meeting had been called off. In a short time the 
street was filled with a howling mob throwing stones at 

the doors and yelling, “Death to the Protestants!”? Imme- 
diately Mr. Aberle phoned the police and soon the house 
was surrounded by most of the policemen of Granada, but 
this stopped neither the noise nor the stones. The police 
themselves were stoned and insulted and told to go away. 

Inside the house someone was kept on guard through 
the night. At 2 o’clock, Mr. Aberle called the two house 
boys to take their turn while he got a bit of rest. He, Miss 
Kooi and Miss Elthon were sleeping soundly when at 4 
a. m. a terrific explosion shook the house, awakening all 
of the inmates. A bomb intended for the living quarters 
had been set at the chapel door by mistake. No one was 
hurt, though one of the boys was sitting directly in front 
of the door though some distance back, and the pieces 
of splintered wood fell around him. A large hole was 
blown in the chapel door and a piece of the wood from it 
struck the door into another part of the house, almost 
splitting it in two. 

That morning the Governor went to Managua and put 
the whole matter before the President, with the result that 
a commission was sent to Granada, accompanied by a 
colonel and thirty soldiers of the National Troops. The 
Minister of Foreign Relations also came to Granada, and 
he, the Governor, and Mr. Aberle had a long conference 
together. At the close, Mr. Aberle was assured that every- 
thing would be done for the protection of the mission- 
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aries, and patience on their part was requested meanwhile. 
Orders had come from the Department of State in Wash- 
ington, expressing concern about the missionaries in Gra- 
nada and demanding satisfactory guarantees of protec- 
tion from the Nicaraguan government. 

In recounting the story, Mr. Aberle concluded with the 
assurance that the Lord was using the whole episode for 
His own glory, saying further: 

“All Granada is now interested in things religious, and 
we never had a better opportunity for preaching the gos- 
pel. Hundreds of people have come to the chapel door 
and filled the street, where they have heard the message of 
the Cross and are now without excuse. I have had op- 
portunity to preach the gospel to most of the officials and 
policemen of the city, from the Governor down. Also, 
many people have been impressed that the gospel is a 
much bigger thing than they had imagined. ... We have 
gained numbers of friends among the better class of peo- 
ple, because of the persecution, and many of them are 
not in accord with the methods that have been used 
against us. Then, too, many people are coming to visit 
us in the home, and some days we have more than a dozen 
inquiries as to what we believe and teach. 

“For a long time we have earnestly prayed for an open 
door for the gospel in Granada. At last the Lord has 
answered and we can say with Paul, ‘A great door and 
effectual is opened unto me, and there are many adver- 
saries.’ It probably took the bomb of five pounds of 
black powder to open the door, so praise the Lord for 
it all!” 


But the fact that such drastic efforts had fallen short of 
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success at ridding the city of the hated Protestants did 
not contribute to peace and quietness in the ranks of “the 
faithful.’’ For months after the bombing, whenever civil 
or military vigilance was allowed to relax, processions 
were held, the chapel, missionaries and believers were 
stoned, and refuse was thrown into the chapel or spread 
over the doors. At one time, when the missionaries had 
gone to Managua for a few days, the fanatics thought 
they were rid of them, and a priest held a service on the 
corner and insisted that everything in their power must 
be done now to keep the “heretics” out, even to shedding 
of blood, if necessary. It was still required that a police 
guard be stationed around the premises day and night to 
avert the constantly threatened disturbance, and even al- 
most a year later a second effort was made against the lives 
of the missionaries, when their arch enemy, the woman 
from across the street, threw a bomb at the door, loaded 
with twenty-one lead bullets. 


A CLARION CALL 


Soon after the bombing incident, the following tele- 
gram was received from Juigalpa, leading city of Chon- 
tales Department: 

“Our religion has been the Catholic. We had a priest 
who was interested in our spiritual and material welfare, 
and for that reason he was taken from us. We understand 
that where you are, the people do not accept your teach- 
ings. Come here, where you will find an abandoned field. 
As we are denied the privilege of maintaining our inher- 
ited faith, perhaps we shall find in your faith the truth.” 

This telegram was signed by eight prominent men of 
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that place. Truly it was a “Macedonian call.” Yet, with 
the limited number of workers and funds, the best that 
could be promised was an occasional visit, and still longer 
Chontales must wait. 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS 


1925 had been a year of political upheavals, thus add- 
ing confusion to that which prevailed in Granada. Yet, 
despite it all, things were encouraging in Managua and 
in the work of the out-stations. Attendances were never 
so large. The Sunday School in Managua was having more 
than 200 regularly, and Mr. Aberle reported almost 500 
at the 1925 Christmas exercises, 150 of whom were 
Romanists. Of the out-stations he said: 

“The work in the many out-stations has gone forward, 
both spiritually and materially. Many precious souls have 
been brought into the fold. Several additions, such as 
chapels, benches and other equipment have been ac- 
quired.” 

The little group was cheered in the beginning of 1926 
by the arriving of a young lady missionary, and again by 
a ten days visit from their former missionary leader, Mr. 
Hummel, who had been detained at home by the Coun- 
cil in the capacity of the Mission’s Secretary and was now 
visiting the entire C. A. M. field. In June of the following 
year a missionary couple was also added to the staff. 

A word as to Granada as Miss Elthon saw it when she 
returned from her furlough in the summer of 1928, is of 
interest: 

“To me the change wrought in Granada is wonderful. 
Miss Kooi and I can go about now without dodging stones 
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and insults. It is surprising to see the friendliness of the 
people as a whole. With the workers and believers, we 
have been making a systematic canvass of the city. Our 
aim is to leave gospel literature in every home, and to give 
the good news verbally whenever possible. We have al- 
ready seen encouraging results.” 

The summer of 1929 brought still another addition to 
the missionary force in the person of Miss Lillie Kuebler, a 
trained nurse. But the following year the group was di- 
minished, and by the end of 1930, through one provi- 
dence and another, there remained only four missionaries 
to carry on, and the residence stations still numbered two. 
Mr. Aberle wrote in his year’s report that there had been 
“a goodly number of professed conversions and thirty- 
five baptisms” and that there were quite a few yet to be 
baptized. New work had been opened up in several cen- 
ters with bright prospects for the future. Three young 
men were sent as students to the Bible Institute in Guate- 
mala City, and there was hope that two more would be 
sent. He also reported an unprecedented amount of lit- 
erature distributed and Bibles and Testaments sold. As 
to this latter, he concluded: | 

“We attribute the increased attendance in all parts of 
the field to the influence of gospel literature given out con- 
stantly by the workers and believers.” 

Miss Elthon wrote, at the end of the year (1930), that 
‘in all the field, 3,000 souls attended the Christmas exer- 
cises, 2,000 of whom were Roman Catholics, and between 
twenty-five and thirty made profession of faith, with 
understanding.” And, would you believe it, Granada’s 
attendance headed the list, with 550 present! 
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A DEsTRUCTIVE EARTHQUAKE 

Nicaragua had passed through various political up- 
heavals since the advent of the Mission in 1900, and some 
of these were revolutions which took their toll in Mission 
circles, that is, among believers. But earthquake destruc- 
tion, which had been known in most of the other Re- 
publics, had delayed its havoc in Nicaragua until the 
spring of 1931. On March 31 of that year, practically 
without warning of any kind, came a quake in Managua, 
the capital city, which has gone down in history as Nica- 
ragua’s most dreadful earthquake. The terrible crash of 
walls was quickly followed by a destructive fire, and the 
market place alone became a death trap to over eleven 
hundred people. The total death list reached an estimated 
2,000, and almost thirty square blocks of the city, in- 
cluding the business section, burned. Even the houses 
outside the burned area were badly damaged, some hav- 
ing inside walls caved in, others having the roof tiles dis- 
lodged from their position and sometimes fallen in piles to 
the ground. 

It was first thought the Mission chapel had been dam- 
aged beyond repair; but a later and more careful exami- 
nation revealed that it could be repaired for the sum 
of about $500. 

In view of the large property destruction and loss of 
life, the Mission was filled with humility and praise to 
God at the fact that not one missionary nor evangelical 
believer was killed, and none were seriously injured, and 
that the damage to the chapel was no more serious. 

Our trained nurse, Miss Kuebler, and Miss Rice of the 
Baptist Mission had charge of the nursing at the emer- 
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gency hospital created in Granada where many of the 
seriously wounded were taken. 
Mr. Aberle wrote some weeks after the earthquake, 
“Many new faces are appearing at the meetings, espe- 
cially since the catastrophe.” 


RESIDENCE WORK IN CHONTALES 


For a good many years, it had been the intense longing 
and prayer of the little Nicaragua group of missionaries 
that someone might actually take up residence in the 
Department of Chontales. Especially had this desire grown 
in intensity as time and again the plea had come for some- 
one to bring to the growing population of that Depart- 
ment the evangelical message. Yet hitherto it had been 
possible only to send travelling messengers on widely sep- 
arated occasions. It was therefore a day of much rejoic- 
ing when in April, 1932, the Evangelistic Committee of 
the Nicaraguan work had a farewell service and sent forth 
its first missionaries, don José Zavala and wife, into the 
extreme southern part of that challenging field. Don José 
went equipped with a substantial boat, for in large meas- 
ure the work would be done via the river route. Soon 
after reaching his destination the worker made a long 
evangelizing trip, finding much interest in the gospel. He 
sold some Bibles and was able to lead fourteen people to 
the Lord. Other trips were taken in rather fast succes- 
sion, and always with encouraging response. 

It was again an occasion of joy when, two years later, 
a worker was sent by the same Committee, into the ex- 
treme northern section of that Department, thus making 
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another step toward the occupation of that section so 
coveted for Christ. 


BLESSINGS OF THE Last DECADE 


Events of the last decade of the work in Nicaragua have 
borne evidence of the fruition of many years of prayer, 
as well as faithful, steadfast service on the part of the 
always limited number of workers in that field. How 
the little group of the early 1930’s prayed and longed and 
planned that there might be increase of laborers sufficient 
for missionary entrance into Chontales and also the far- 
ther field of Eastern Nicaragua, as well as for the strength- 
ening of the older centers of the work on the Pacific side! 
Much prayer went up at the home base to this end also, 
and publicity as to these open fields was sent abroad. God 
heard, and soon the droppings began which have gathered 
volume until in these later years the measure of increase 
in gospel attainment is a source of wonder and rejoicing 
to workers on the field, and to the home base, alike. 

In 1934 and 735, the force was augmented by the arrival 
of other young women, two of them the daughters of the 
late beloved John T. Butler of the Guatemala missionary 
staff, namely, Misses Esther and Jessie May Butler. These, 
having the language and a missionary background, were 
well prepared to put into operation new phases in the 
work, which had long needed fostering, but which awaited 
human instruments. Then in 1936, Misses Mary Feister 
and Barbara Ward were transferred to this field, and with 
an experience of some years in the work and in the use of 
the Spanish, their coming brought its welcome quota of 
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added possibilities and power. In 1936, a couple was 
added, making a total of ten by the end of that year. 


MIssIONARY OCCUPATION OF CHONTALES AND BoAco 


Then it was, with the base centers so strengthened, that — 
scattering of the missionary body began to be actively 
anticipated, and in 1937 Miss Lillie Kuebler, accompanied 
by a Bible Woman, took up missionary residence at Jui- 
galpa in the near-central part of Chontales. It was the 
fruition of long-accumulating volumes of prayer, and 
the working force in the Chontales field now consisted of 
one missionary, two Bible Institute graduates, an older 
worker, a volunteer worker, and the Bible Woman. Eight 
groups of believers were already to be found in the north- 
ern and southern extremities of the territory. 

The beginning of the work in Juigalpa was chiefly 
personal evangelism in the homes and a little Sunday 
School begun at once in the little wall-less hut of the 
only believer in the town. But soon it was possible to 
rent a large, well-constructed room, and on a Sunday 
when Miss Elthon, Miss Ward and a native worker from 
the other side could be present, the work had its formal 
public inception. Ten commodious benches had been pro- 
vided, and for the succeeding week of meetings there was 
an attendance each night of about 100 serious people. 
Much interest and enthusiasm were manifested, a goodly 
number of Bibles were sold, and about thirty responded to 
the gospel invitation. 

It would be well to mention that Chontales Depart- 
ment had now been divided and the northern section was 
known as the Department of Boaco. The town of the 
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same name is the head of the Department, and in this town 
of Boaco, missionary residence was opened by Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul L. Downes, in May, 1939. A native worker 
was already in the Department, and during the succeed- 
ing months, he and Mr. Downes travelled many, many 
miles in evangelizing, visiting all the towns of the De- 
partment. 

The work goes forward in both sections of what was 
originally Chontales Department, and the latest reports 
give the gratifying information that there are now nine 
regular preaching places in that area, including five or- 
ganized churches. Six native workers are laboring in con- 
nection with these centers and in wide evangelization, and 
the land is being sown down with tracts and Scripture 
portions, as well as receiving the oral testimony. 

In 1938 Mr. and Mrs. John T. Bewley were added to the 
ranks and after intensive work in the language and ex- 
perience in other activities, they are now looking toward 
a new field. 


THE OPENING OF THE ZELAYA WORK 


The most recent triumph of the decade is the opening 
of the Department of Zelaya, along the extreme east 
coast, another section long held as an urgent objective. 
The Miskito Indian tribe is found in that territory, and 
since 1849 the Moravian church has done an excellent 
work among them and the English-speaking creoles. Re- 
peatedly the call has come for missionaries to come to the 
Spanish-speaking natives. The C. A. M. was never able 
to respond and as far as can be learned, there has been 
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only one brief period of missionary residence by a mis- 
sionary and his wife of another board. 

The latter part of November, 1939, after eleven months 
of language study and acclimation on the Pacific side, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. R. Jones moved to Bluefields, the 
head of the Department, and took up residence. They 
found a nucleus of fifteen believers, fruit of the former 
evangelical witness, and these served as an excellent be- 
ginning for the new work. For the first month there was 
an average attendance of 100 at the Sunday evangelistic 
services, and some accepted Christ. Mr. Jones at once 
made profitable river trips to look over the ground and 
evangelize. The companies running the river boats give 
free transportation to missionaries, and since most of the 
travel is done by river routes, this is a genuine boon to 
gospel work. Many and great have already been the op- 
portunities locally and abroad, and the blessing of God is 
manifest indeed. Certainly not the least evidence of this is 
the provision for and completion of a lovely chapel with 
seating capacity for an audience of 125 people, long be- 
fore the termination of the first year in that field. The 
great need of the growing work is a competent native 
helper. 

OTHER PROGRESSIVE Moves 


Miss Ruth C. Pinckney joined the workers on the 
Pacific side early in 1940 and has been diligently engaged 
in language study. 

Eminently worthy of mention in the recent rapid devel- 
opment of the Nicaraguan field are the well-planned con- 
ferences which have now become regular events held at 
stated periods. These include the Missionaries’ and Work- 
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ers’ Convention, for the discussion of business and of 
problems over the field; the Volunteer Workers’ Insti- 
tute and the Girls’ Institute which are times of intensive 
Bible study for lay workers; and the large General Bible 
Conference, which is the peak of inspiration and good 
fellowship of the entire year. 

This latter has had its third annual session, with attend- 
ance for each year running well over 400. Believers 
travel from over the entire field and occupy the tempo- 
rary quarters created for the occasion. Living and eating 
together for the entire week, the different ages and sexes 
meet separately for the hours of teaching and fellowship 
in the mornings, and together for the large general song 
service and class in the afternoon and for the big evan- 
gelistic service at night. While the Conference is pri- 
marily for believers, a score or more are saved each year. 
All provision of food and other expense is cared for by 
the native church, even as the work connected there- 
with; much teaching is done by the native leaders; and 
the event is joyfully anticipated from one year to the 
next. 

A real factor-in unifying and instructing the native 
church of Nicaragua, as well as of blessing to Christians 
in the other Republics, is the organ of the Field Council, 
the Boletin Centroamericano, published monthly at 
Managua. The paper contains, in addition to field news, 
inspirational features, helps for Bible Study, sermon out- 
lines, Children’s Page, etc., and is a most commendable 
publication. 

Compilation of records of the Nicaraguan field reveals 
as laboring with the thirteen missionaries, a staff of thirty 
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native workers. Thirty-five organized churches and 
twenty regular preaching places in addition, comprise an 
evangelical community of nearly 3,000, almost 800 of 
whom come under the head of baptized believers. Greater 
goals, indeed, invite attainment, and especially is it to be 
desired that scores, yea hundreds, from among the evan- 
gelical community shall make haste so to arrange their 
lives that soon they may receive the rite of baptism and be 
recognized, integral participants of some local evangelical 
testimony. 


A Central American Bible Institute Graduation Class 
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CHAPTER X 
TRAINING OF NATIVE WORKERS 


An underlying principle and secret of success in any 
foreign mission undertaking is the recognition that the 
missionary is but the trail-blazer; that the actual spread 
and perpetuation of evangelical Christianity in a new field 
is dependent upon the prompt and consistent putting 
into the field of men of the country as the real leaders of 
and messengers to their own people. For any number of 
reasons, the above statement is true. 

‘First, It is the missionary’s means of multiplying him- 
self. Hopeless, indeed, would be the task before him if the 
thousands, yea sometimes hundreds of thousands, who 
constitute his parish of responsibility must await his per- 
sonal impartation to them of the message of life. In the 
words of a great Christian leader and educator, “It is bet- 
ter to put ten men to work than to do the work of ten 
men.” 

Second, None are such capable instruments of reach- 
ing and convincing a people, as those of their own race 
and country who have a standing among them and at the 
same time have been convinced of the truth which it is 
desired to transmit. Almost no comparison can be made 
between the generality of entreé of a native and that of a 
foreigner. 

Third, Due to wide variance between standards of liv- 
ing, smaller investment is required to sustain native work- 
ers than foreign missionaries. 
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Fourth, The fact that a man is living and serving in his 
own native land, using his native language, familiar with 
people, country and customs alike, thoroughly acclimated 
from the beginning, makes for efficiency and tends to- 
ward the accomplishing of a greater volume of work than 
can be done by the foreigner. 

Fifth, If the newly planted church is to become an in- 
digenous growth, finally able to stand on its own feet and 
steer its own course— as must be the objective of every 
true missionary labor—it must, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, have its growth and development under its own 
leadership. 

With these things obvious to our pioneer missionaries, 
they early began in their respective fields, the selecting 
of those who when born again, manifested the dealing of 
the Spirit with respect to separating them for service and 
apparently gifting them accordingly. Such potential 
workers were given special intensive Bible training 
and every opportunity to exercise their training and 
gifts as colporters, evangelists, pastors, Bible women, etc. 
Many of the older workers today have a grasp of the 
Word of God and a wisdom in methods that could well 
be coveted, the result of painstaking class work or in- 
dividual training on the part of faithful and competent 
pioneer missionaries. 

As to concerted, systematic and intensive effort in the 
training of workers, it was in June, 1920, that Messrs. F. 
G. Toms and Herbert Toms, at Huehuetenango, held their 
first session of intensive study for workers and prospective 
workers. This took the form of an abbreviated Bible In- 
stitute, meeting for two to three months for each of sev- ~ 
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eral summers, and ministering to Indian workers, as well 
as Ladino. In the beginning, some even came from the 
Cakchiquel Indian territory, which comprised an entire- 
ly separate district of the work. Attendance at these In- 
stitutes ran as high as thirty-five, and inestimable good was 
accomplished toward a more competent native ministry, 
particularly in the Huehuetenango-San Marcos area. 


The same type of thing was undertaken in El Salvador 
by Mr. Robert H. Bender, both in his earlier ministry and 
upon his return to the field for his last period of work. At 
the six-weeks Institute held in San Salvador in June and 
July, 1928, some twenty-five workers were in attendance 
and profited greatly from studies in Doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, Old Testament Typology, Sacred History, Bible 
Study by Books, Homiletics, Personal Work, Methods of 
Bible Study, Music, Reading and Writing. Mr. Bishop 
assisted Mr. Bender in the teaching. 

Besides these, numerous night classes, workers’ confer- 
ences, and various short term courses were held in differ- 
ent fields, many of these having been continued even 
since the opening of the Bible Institutes. Such are most 
instructive for older workers, lay leaders, and in the case 
of younger people they often serve as stepping stones to 
the Bible Institutes. In Nicaragua, the Annual Volunteer 
Workers’ Institute has become an established thing; and 
who can estimate the inspirational and informative bene- 
fits derived by that large group who come together for 
a month each year to receive instruction toward more 
efficient and acceptable volunteer service? Also, in some 
fields of Honduras similar institutes are now being car- 
ried on. 
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Early in 1921, Mr. Cameron Townsend, who had given 
himself specifically to the evangelization of the Cakchi- 
quel Indians, held an eight-day session of Bible study in 
San Antonio, A. C., with a group of Christian Indian 
leaders from different towns. In June of the same year, 
he led five of his Indian students in an evangelistic trek 


across the country to Huehuetenango and placed them in 
the Workers’ Institute there. 


First EFFORTS AT AN INDIAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 


From this experience, it was Mr. Townsend’s conclusion 
that for the sake of both Ladinos and Indians, a separate 
training for Indian workers was essential. Accordingly, he 
proceeded with plans to that end, and in the fall of that 
year, the first session of what was intended to be a Cak- 
chiquel Bible Institute was held. Circumstances unfore- 
seen, however, caused the discontinuance of the Institute 
after its first term, and the matter was not resumed again 
until sometime after Mr. Townsend’s return from a trip 
to the U. S., in 1922. Meanwhile, it had become a burden > 
to Mr. W. E. Robinson, who had also begun work among 
the Cakchiquels, and Mr Townsend accepted an invitation 
to Mr. Robinson’s home at Panajachel, for the purpose of 
praying and planning toward the opening of an Indian 
Bible Institute serving the entire Indian population of 
Guatemala. It was on the occasion of this visit that the 
tragic drowning of “Bobby” Robinson occurred during 
a swim in Lake Atitlan, and again the Bible Institute plan 
suffered interruption. 7 
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THE ROBINSON BIBLE INSTITUTE 
The following March (1923), Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 


Townsend were transferred from San Antonio to Pana- 
jachel, where Mr. Archer E. Anderson, recently arrived 
from the States, had also been assigned. On the front 
porch of the Robinson home, these two missionaries, 
Messrs. Townsend and Anderson, boldly launched what 
they were pleased to call ““The Robinson Bible Institute” 
in honor of the beloved co-worker who had been taken 
from them less than a year before. Later, the town theatre 
was rented for one term, and then an old convent proper- 
ty, acquired through a gift of a friend in the States, was 
reconstructed sufficiently to house the classes. This build- 
ing was later put in good condition, and has continued to 
serve as the home of the Institute through the years. 

The method of operation is eight weeks of study, al- 
ternated with four weeks of practical work. Each school 
period, visiting teachers, not only of the C.A.M., but 
from other missionary bodies in Guatemala, are invited 
to assist, and thus a large number of missionaries have par- 
ticipated in the training of the Indian leaders who have 
- gone through the school. Practical evangelism is stressed 
from. the day the student enters the Institute, and week- 
ends are given to evangelistic trips by every member of 
the student body. Concerning this phase of the work, the 
Acting Dean, Mr. Lawrence Simpson, wrote in Janu- 
ay. 

“During the six months of classes the past year, in their 
week-end evangelistic trips, the students visited 142 
places, traveled, largely on foot, 2,583 miles, evangelized 
1,626 persons, held 130 meetings and 24 Sunday Schools, 
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besides distributing much gospel literature. Six persons, 
in one evening meeting, confessed Christ as Savior.” 

There was also a goodly total of conversions over the 
period. 

From the very beginning, the doors of the Institute 
have been kept open to students from the different or- 
ganizations working among the Indians. And in the stu- 
dent body at various times have been represented, besides 
the C.A.M., the Presbyterian U.S.A., the Primitive Meth- 
odist, and the Nazarene Missions. The teaching has been 
done principally by C.A.M. and Presbyterian missionaries. 
Also the School has been given the benefit of ministries of 
visiting teachers and missionaries from other fields and 
from the U.S.A., when such have passed that way. The 
present Dean of the Institute is Rev. Carl O. Malmstrom 
who has served in that capacity for some twelve years. 
Mrs. Malmstrom has ably assisted in class-room work and 
in the nursing incident to student life. Since the summer 
of 1938, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence E. Simpson have also been 
a part of this work. 

For shorter or longer periods, about 200 students have 
taken courses at the Institute, though of this number 
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only thirty-seven are listed as graduates. Four of the lat- 
ter are deceased and the larger number of those remaining 
are active in the work in connection with one Mission or 
another. Of the fifteen rated as pastors and preachers, 
some are responsible for several congregations each. Six 
are called “‘workers’”—those who help in one phase or an- 
other of the ministerial life of Indian Guatemala, one is 
a colporter, two are pursuing further courses of study, and 
one has been, for a term of years, an instructor in the In- 
stitute. The number who have completed the course and 
are continuing steadfast in the work is something to re- 
joice in, inasmuch as practically none of the Indians can 
read or write when they enter the Institute. 

In addition to the regular courses for the men, in 1937 
courses were instituted for the women, and some twenty- 
five women have participated in these lay studies over the 
succeeding period. 

During the life of the Institute, seven tribes have been 
represented in the student body, i. e., Cakchiquel, Mam, 
Quiché, Quekchi, Zutuhil, Pocomam and Del Norte; and 
now the latest addition is two students from the Aztecs of 
Mexico, who joined the student body this past year. 
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Needless to say, although the Robinson Bible Institute 
has never attained to any massive proportions, its contri- 
bution to Indian evangelism and edification in Guatemala 
can never be estimated, and thousands of aborigines for 
whom Christ died have cause to thank God for the vision 
of its founders, and for those in the homeland who have 
contributed of their prayers and means toward keeping 
it alive. 

THE CENTRAL AMERICAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 

Through many years, the Council, missionaries and 
workers had prayed and planned for a central Bible train- 
ing school which would prepare native Ladino workers for 
ministering to the spiritual needs in all parts of Central 
America. On February 5, 1929, the Central American 
Bible Institute officially opened its doors in Guatemala 
City, with Mr. F. G. Toms as Superintendent and Mr. 
Archer E. Anderson as Dean. Fourteen students enrolled 
in the initial class. There was no building specifically pre- 
pared for the purpose, but through the kindness of Miss B. 
Estella Zimmerman, and with the aid of some improve- 
ments, a portion of the Garden of Roses Mission School 
property was designated for Bible Institute use, and the 
School went ahead under the evident blessing of God. 

In October, 1930, Mr. and Mrs. Anderson found it 
necessary to come to the States for health reasons, and 
Mr. A. J. Anderson succeeded to the Deanship, which has 
been his responsibility since that time. Laboring with him 
and Mr. Toms are Mr. R. Howard Gould, Associate Dean, 
and other missionary and native teachers. The results of 
the ten years of the school’s life have been most gratify- 
ing. Eighty-six graduates are already making their con- 
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tribution to the evangelical cause in Central America, not 
to speak of the 125 others who have spent longer or short- 
er terms in the Institute. Some are occupying most im- 
portant posts. For the past three years, all five Central 
American Republics have been represented in the student 
body, and this year a young man from Yucatan, Mexico 
has been happily added. 

The courses offered are described by visiting critics as 
comparing favorably with those offered by Bible Institutes 
in the States. A goodly number are also enrolled in the Cor- 
respondence Course. 

Guatemala City, while not centrally located, was ‘se- 
lected as the home of the Institute, because of its climate, 
the opportunities it presents to the students for both gos- 
pel and secular work—it being a city of more than 176,- 
000 population—and also because of its number of able 
missionary and native teachers close at hand for faculty 
service. 

Worthy of note is the fact that domestic service, gar- 
dening, cobbling, cleaning, pressing and laundry are the 
work of the students themselves, thus obviating the ex- 
pense of hired labor, to say nothing of affording valuable 
discipline and the development of abilities which will 
stand in good stead in the days of practical ministry ahead. 
“White collar” jobs in the ministry in Central America are 
indeed few and far between, and the goal of the Bible 
Institute includes the fitting of its young people for the 
most effective ministry possible to their own people and 
in their native environment. 

In addition to these secular exercises, technical knowl- 
edge of things spiritual is further supplemented by a wide 
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experience in practical Christian work, which should make 
for efficiency in evangelical leadership after students have 
passed outside the portals of school life. The collective re- 
port of the student body’s practical work for 1939-’40 re- 
veals the following: 3,406 persons evangelized, 26,468 
tracts and 118 New Testaments given out, 1,534 services 
conducted, 759 Sunday School classes taught, and 281 
professions of faith—all this from a smaller than usual 
student body. 

The great burden of the present, with reference to the 
Central American Bible Institute, is for the completion 
of its new building now under construction. The student 
body, at its maximum enrollment of fifty-four, taxed the 
capacity of its borrowed quarters, and it seems folly to 
strive for any great increase until accomodations are 
available. A splendid building site was procured in 1937, 
ample not only for spacious Institute grounds and gar- 
den plot, but sufficient for selling a goodly piece with the 
object of thus contributing to the building fund. Consid- 
erably more than half the necessary sum has been contrib- 
uted and expended in the erection of the building. It is 
expected the project will soon be divinely provided for 
and consummated even under discouraging economic con- 
~ ditions universally. 

Closely associated with the building project will always 
be remembered the names of Mr. and Mrs. Frank D. 
Bundy. Though reluctant to leave general missionary work, 
to which they are so devoted, they did so, in order that 
Mr. Bundy, with his building experience, might superin- 
tend the construction work. 

Otherwise participating in activities relative to the 
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Institute, are Mr. J. G. Cassel, in charge of the manual 
work of the men; and Miss Eleonor Gerlt, overseeing the 
women students and the home phases; also, Miss Jennette 
Tallet, in charge of the bookkeeping; Mrs. A. J. Ander- 
son, and Mrs. R. Howard Gould. 


CHAPTER XI 
SCHOOL WORK IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


It is probable that some who are familiar with the 
history of the Mission have wondered at the compar- 
atively small proportion of institutional work included in 
the developments on the field. Perhaps the best single 
answer to the query would be a reminder that Central 
America is not, as some other mission lands, utterly de- 
void of those benefits which usually come under this 
head. While, measured by our own ideals, educational and 
medical standards may be considered low, yet such bene- 
fits were and are procurable and much advance has been 
made in the bettering of them in recent years. 

Then, too, the stated purpose of the Mission has been 
from the beginning, “‘to preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture in Central America”; and it has been generally felt 
that direct evangelism is the shortest route to this ac- 
complishment. Perhaps the ardent zeal felt for evangel- 
ism has precluded an amount of school and medical work 
such as would have been entirely consistent, even in a 
mission like the C. A. M. 

In spite of the foregoing facts, individual missionaries 
have faced specific problems which have made for an 
element of school work in the Mission’s history. This has 
been in view in the earlier section on Honduras, as related 
to Miss Nelson’s work, and there are still other references 
to primary schools in this volume. A number of small 
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schools have been operated for varying periods in different 
fields. Today, in Nicaragua particularly, several of these 
are meeting real needs, but they are carried on by native 
Christian teachers and none are boarding schools. But, 
for the major part, educational activities fostered by mis- 
sionaries of the Central American Mission have had their 
setting in the Republic of Guatemala. 

Always where school work was undertaken, it has been 
so under one of several challenges. The primary one has 
been the appeal of children of our own believers. Perhaps a 
brief statement from Mr. Toms in early days will help 
to give an idea of the situation, for it is applicable in every 
place where believers have been called out: 

“The persecution of our children in the public schools 
is most serious and disgusting. Two little boys, children 
of our believers, who have assisted regularly in our Sunday 
School, this being their first year in the public school, are 
so persecuted that one is afraid to go alone. The other chil- 
dren take them by the hands and feet and carry them 
into the Romish church. Before, they could hardly wait 
until Sunday School. Now, after six months in the public 
school, their parents almost have to whip them to get them 
to come. They say now they don’t want to be evangelistas 
because they are so persecuted, and they have become so 
immoral in their habits and speech that their parents al- 
most despair.” 

Along the same line Mr. Bishop reasoned relative to the 
school work which he sponsored in Guatemala City for 
several years in earlier days, saying: 

‘*The necessities of the case have forced the school work 
upon us. How can we place these children in the hands 
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of corrupt Rome, ever the enemy of the gospel, and ex- 
pect God’s blessing upon the young and rising genera- 
tion committed to our care.” 

Accordingly, for a few years a school with boys and 
girls taught separately was maintained in the Mission 
premises in Guatemala City. Native teachers were em- 
ployed, but always most carefully selected by Mr. Bishop 
and his co-laborers, not only for their scholarship and 
ability to teach, but for their spiritual qualifications, as 
well. Indeed, one of the most capable schoolmasters after- 
wards entered the native ministry and was among the 
strongest and most spiritual pastors for many years. The 
school finally had an enrollment of 100, more or less, and 
was looked upon with genuine favor from an educational 
standpoint and because of its high standards otherwise. 
Multiplied demands, however, upon the station’s resources 
and the time of the missionaries precluded the continuance 
of this line of work after a few terms and it was necessary 
to discontinue it as a Mission project. 

The next Mission school effort in the Republic was be- 
gun in San Marcos station in 1914 by Miss A. Fern Houser, 
who, together with her evangelistic vision and Bible 
knowledge, was possessed of a splendid training as a school 
teacher, and of a yearning to see the children of believers 
trained in the rudiments of education as well as some 
systematic knowledge of the Word. Her early curriculum 
included, with the regular subjects required by law, 
classes in both Bible and music. All but two of the original 
fifteen pupils were children of believers, and the major 
number of subjects were taught by a native young wo- 
man. 
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El Jardin de las Rosas SCHOOL AND ORPHANAGE 


In the beginning of 1915, under the united plan and 
vision of Misses Houser and Estella Zimmerman, the school 
project was transferred to the Mission premises in Guate- 
mala City, combined with a small orphanage effort, and 
made the beginning of an institution there which has car- 
ried on ever since. It is now known as the Garden of Roses 
School and Orphanage. The school began its Guatemala 
City career with twenty-five pupils, jumping to sixty- 
five as an enrollment for the second year, thus indicating 
the welcome and appreciation accorded the advent of 
such an enterprise by the believers in Guatemala City 
and its environs. Pupils in the school today number some 
200 boys and girls, part internes and others coming daily 
from the outside. 

In addition to ranking high scholastically, the Garden 
of Roses School has sent into the life of Guatemala an 
element of citizenry which has done much to change 
ideals along many lines. When the school was first begun, 
in 1915, practically no Christian teachers were to be had. 
Now all the teachers are native Christians, trained 
in that institution, and many have gone out to teach in 
government and mission schools in other places. At least 
six of the students have taken the Bible Institute course, 
and two of the Garden of Roses graduates have taught 
grammar and pedagogy in the Bible Institute. One of the 
Normal School graduates (for sometime a normal school 
was a part of the institution) also a graduate of the Bible 
Institute, is principal of the Boys’ School (government) 
in a large unevangelized town, and co-operates in other 
gospel work at that center. The teachers and older pupils 
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of the Garden of Roses School co-operate in the evangel- 
istic work in the towns, and in the Sunday School and 
young people’s work of the Cinco Calles Church. More- 
over, in most of the towns visited from Guatemala City 
for evangelizing purposes, the presence of former pupils | 
of the school affords openings where otherwise the doors 
would be fast barred. 

Most noteworthy and commendable of all is that the 
school is now run entirely by Guatemalans, though care- 
fully supervised, and no further financial aid is required 
than the buildings and furnishings. The teachers’ salaries 
are met by the monthly income from the pupils. 


La Aurora SCHOOL 


In 1920, another school of importance had its beginning 
at Huehuetenango station in Western Guatemala. Mr. 
Toms had long had a burden for the establishing of a 
work of such character, as he had seen the persecution to 
which the children of evangelicals were subjected, and as 
he had noted the inadequate training given in the public 
schools, especially as to any semblance of character build- 
ing. He also saw in a school project a means toward giv- 
ing regular gospel and Bible instruction to an element of 
the youth of that section, and believed this to be a far- 
reaching method of gospel work. Consequently, when 
someone qualified became available to head it up, Mr. 
Toms took advantage of that boon. 

The school, named La Aurora, had a wide and favorable 
acceptance, and while it began the year with twenty-five 
pupils, the next year found it carrying an enrollment of 
ninety, with more desiring to come. The priest warned 
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his people publicly against the school, saying the gospel 
was taught even in the arithmetic classes! Mr. Toms wrote 
during that second year: 

“Our school draws from a district 150 miles square. It 
is already proving an effective arm of service. We believe 
that through these children loaned to us, we shall be able 
to enter many homes with the gospel, which homes are 
now closed to us... It would make your hearts rejoice 
to see how readily the children from these fanatical Ro- 
manist homes receive the gospel truth.” 

From year’ to year, excellent supervision and teaching 
force were provided, and the school grew to an enrollment 
of 250, drawing its pupils from all of Guatemala, and a 
few even from other Central American Republics. Many 
places have given a wide-open door to the gospel in sub- 
sequent years because some boy or girl of the vicinity 
had attended the school and returned to his or her home 
to give a favorable and friendly report. It was with 
regret on the part of many that it became necessary to 
discontinue the school in the year 1932, because of 
financial conditions which made it impossible for the 
parents longer to pay for their children, or for provision 
to be made from Mission sources. 


Colegio Nimaya 


Comparatively small in size, yet potent as to influence 
is the Indian school begun at San Antonio Aguas Calientes, 
by Mr. W. C. Townsend in 1919, the first mission school 
to be established for the dialect-speaking aborigines of 
Guatemala. It was taught, in its infancy, by an Indian of 
the town who could read and write. A few years later 
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the school, including a home for interne students, was 
taken under direct and careful supervision of two young 
lady missionaries, Misses Lavanchie Barrows and Annie 
Esdon, who carried on with the help of native assistants. 
As many as fifty pupils, from towns of the Cakchiquel 
tribe were in the school at one period, and so fruitful has 
been the toil of those laboring in this connection and 
against tremendous obstacles, that a large proportion of 
the graduates of the six-grade course have developed into 
teachers, preachers, and diversified leaders of unusual 
ability and consecration. One little Indian girl of the 
school, now an accomplished and charming young wo- 
man, has completed with honors, a full Bible and medical 
training and has now finished an interneship in Puerto 
Rico, with the purpose of returning to Guatemala to serve 
her own race. 

To summarize a bit: Up to 1937, the San Antonio insti- 
tution had graduated thirty-five young people, all of whom 
gave testimony of accepting the Lord as their Savior be- 
fore leaving the school. One of these had gone to be with 
the Lord and twenty-seven were still giving a good testi- 
mony. Twenty-two of the number were playing the or- 
gan in church services regularly, and five others were 
able to play a little. 

As an outgrowth of the San Antonio School, several 
smaller institutions of similar character, native-taught by 
graduates from San Antonio, and for Cakchiquel Indian 
children, were opened in towns of the tribe. ‘These schools 
rendered valuable service,” said Mr. Townsend, in speak- 
ing of them later. “But the churches were slow in taking 
over their support, and finally they were closed.” 
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At the instance of Mr. Townsend, however, the 
President of Guatemala granted by special decree the 
funds necessary to carry on the Patzum School as a goy- 
ernment project, with three teachers of Mr. Townsend’s 
own choosing—an unprecedented consideration for any 
strictly Indian project. The school continued and in 1936 
and *37 had an enrollment of 160, with four Christian 
Indian teachers, all graduates of the San Antonio School, 
and all active in the church in Patzum. 


SCHOOL FOR MISSIONARIES CHILDREN 


Last to be mentioned, but certainly not of lesser im- 
portance, is the School for Missionaries’ Children, begun in 
1935 and cared for under the able direction of Miss Anna 
Van Hook assisted by Mrs. Oliver Ekstrom and Miss Mil- 
dred Cushnie. The school has its home in the commodious 
and ideally adapted property at Huehuetenango, and each 
year sees it fulfilling a larger ministry. The present enroll- 
ment is the record one so far, with sixteen precious lives 
gathered at this training center. The school covers work 
through the grammar grades, and is open to children of 
any evangelical missionaries in Central America. More ex- 
cellent supervision, discipline and instruction would be 
difficult to find. 

A review of the missionary list, or of any listing of 
Christian workers, reveals much that is of surprise to the 
uninstructed, in the large proportion of such a group who 
are children of missionaries and ministers. Such history 
serves as a reminder of the importance of the training of 
these promising and interesting young people, for in the 
light of all precedents, the compensations are sure. 


CHAPTER XII 
OTHER BOARDS 


As earlier indicated, no evangelical effort to the Spanish- 
speaking people of Central America preceded that of the 
Central American Mission, save the entrance of the Pres- 
byterian Board, U. S. A., into Guatemala. Now, how- 
ever, after fifty years, a different picture is to be seen. 
In each of the Republics one or more of the evangelical 
boards is laboring, in addition to the Central American 
Mission, and a composite of missionary effort includes all 
of these. | 

GUATEMALA 


The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., Board of 
Foreign Missions, made entrance into Guatemala in 1882, 
and today labors in the Departments of Guatemala, Que- 
zaltenango, Retalhuleu, Suchitepéquez, Escuintla, Solola, 
Progreso and Zacapa. 

“The California Yearly Meeting of Friends Church, 
Board of Missions, made a beginning in Guatemala in 
1902, and today has work in the Departments of Chiqui- 
mula, Zacapa, Jalapa and Izabal. 

The Church of the Nazarene, General Board, began 
work in Guatemala in 1907 and now labors in the Depart- 
ments of Alta Verapaz, Petén and Izabal. 

The Primitive Methodist Church, Foreign Missionary 
Society, entered Guatemala in 1921 and is now in the 
Departments of 'Totonicapan and Quiché. 
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HoNDURAS 


The California Yearly Meeting of Friends Church, 
Board of Missions, entered Honduras in 1914, and now has 
work in the Departments of Copan, Ocotepeque, Gracias, 
Intibuca, La Paz, Tegucigalpa, Olancho and Comayagua. 

The Evangelical and Reformed Church, Board of For- 
eign Missions, began operations in the north of Honduras 
in 1920, and has work in the Departments of Santa Bar- 
bara, Cortés, Yoro and Atlantida. 

The Society of the United Brethren for Propagating 
the Gospel (Moravian) labors, since 1930, among the 
Miskito Indians in the Mosquitia Territory of the De- 
partment of Coldn. 


EL SALVADOR 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society made en- 
trance into El Salvador in 1911, and has work in the De- 
partments of Ahuachapan, Sonsonate, Santa Ana, Cha- 
latenango, San Salvador, La Paz, Usulutan, San Miguel 
and La Union. 


NICARAGUA 


The Society of the United Brethren for Propagating the 
Gospel (Moravian) instituted work among the Miskito 
Indians of Eastern Nicaragua in 1849. They labor now 
among the Miskitos and the English-speaking Creoles in 
the Departments of Zelaya and Gracias 4 Dids. 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society made a 
beginning in Nicaragua in 1918 and has work in the De- 
partments of Chinandega, Ledn, Managua, Masaya, 
Carazo, Granada, and Rivas. 
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Costa RIcA 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, Board of Foreign 
Missions, entered Costa Rica in 1919 and today has work 
in the Provinces of Alajuela, Puntarenas and San José. 

The Latin American Evangelization Campaign (now 
the Latin American Mission) began work at San José in 
1921 and now labors in the Provinces of San José, 
Guanacaste, Alajuela and Heredia. 


In addition to the above-mentioned agencies with their 
fields, there is an element of effort among the English- 
speaking of the Republics, as follows: 

The Methodist Missionary Society (British) is render- 
ing a service among the Jamaican negroes of both Hon- 
duras and Costa Rica; the Salvation Army has a work 
among the negroes of Costa Rica; and the Church of 
England ministers to both negroes and foreign white 
population of Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua. 


While in all of the Republics it will be seen that in some 
Departments more than one Board is laboring, it is also 
true that amity and understanding prevail and there is 
not an actual overlapping of territory. With perhaps one 
or two exceptions, in no one town save the capital cities 
are there established centers of any two recognized Boards, 
and even in some of these there is an understanding as to 
respective divisions of the city. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE LOOK AHEAD 


The ultimate two-fold aim of a sound mission and its 
missionaries is the thorough evangelization of their field 
and the establishing of a strong indigenous church: A 
church that will be truly self-governing, self-propagating 
and self-supporting. The Central American Mission has 
likely made greater progress toward the former goal than 
toward the latter. Indeed, criticism has been made that 
the benefits of much of the early extensive evangelization 
were lost because of too little attention being given to 
organization and development of the native church. We 
are conscious of failure in this connection, and while not 
diminishing in the least our program of evangelization, it 
is our purpose to foster and stimulate the growth of the 
native church until it shall be able to carry on, even 
though the foreign missionary might not be able to 
remain. 

It may have been observed that certain Departments 
or Provinces in some of the Republics have neither been 
designated as C. A. M. fields nor listed as responsibilities 
of the other agencies mentioned. It will have been noted 
also that in some Departments only one board is working, 
while in others a plurality of agencies is present. A first 
impression might be that either of the latter cases implies 
an adequate reaching of that portion of the field. Some- 
times this is true, but by no means is it always so. When 
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it is signified that a named board has a work in a certain 
Department, it may mean the existence of a single congre- 
gation, or a small group of believers possibly without even 
a native pastor. Or it may mean that while a good piece 
of evangelization has been done, there remains everything 
to be desired in the matter of establishing congregations 
and creating organized churches. While there may be 
evangelical representation in a section, yet for that por- 
tion to be fully tilled might be quite another matter. 

As to missionary occupation, there remain a few fields 
which offer a special challenge, namely, two or three of 
the northern Departments of Nicaragua; Eastern Chala- 
tenango Department and possibly another section in the 
Republic of El Salvador; and perhaps one or two points 
in Honduras. | 

An equally stressing need, however, and one that calls 
for more workers, is the pushing of evangelization and 
the developing of church life in fields where entrance may 
have already been made, as well as those just referred to. 
This can best be cared for by an increased and increasing 
force of well-trained nationals who will work in co- 
operation with the present staff of missionaries in charge 
of fields and those whom we trust will soon be sent forth 
for taking hold of the unentered or unsupervised areas. 
The strong point of emphasis just now is the selection and 
training of the young people so necessary for the attain- 
ment of the goal mentioned. Certainly there was never 
a period in the work when the requirement was for 
stronger, more capable leadership, both missionary and 
native, than the era just before us if our Lord delays His 
coming. In view of this the Bible Institute projects are 
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of utmost importance and the Central American Bible 
Institute for Ladino workers calls for a centralizing of 
effort toward its housing and the development of its course 
of training to the very highest point of efficiency both 
intellectually and spiritually. 

Among all the problems to be met and solved, one is 
particularly and conspicuously important, and we feel 
calls for brief elucidation toward a fuller understanding 
of the sometimes apparently slow development in certain 
phases on the field. In the summaries of the work’s pres- 
ent status, it is easy to observe that there is wide variation 
between the figures describing the “‘evangelical communi- 
ties” and those signifying “baptized communicants.” It 
is a necessary standard that no professed believer may be 
baptized and admitted to church membership until he or 
she has made satisfactory adjustment of marital relation- 
ships. Since, as mentioned elsewhere, more than 60 per 
cent of births are illegitimate, and since the civil marriage 
tie is lightly regarded by the majority, it can readily be 
understood that cases of hopelessly confused relatonships 
exist in large numbers. Ofttimes, with proper help and 
counsel from Christian leaders, these can be untangled and 
believers can be made ready for baptism and church mem- 
bership and may become faithful and effective individual 
witnesses, as well. But failure of such adjustment, as may 
easily be discerned, is the greatest hindering factor in the 
increase of the visible church in Central America, both 
numerically and in power. In some cases the tangles can 
never be untied, and in such instances those involved, 
though perhaps genuinely saved, can never be included 
as “baptized communicants.” ‘Thus one begins to glimpse 
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the reason for the comparatively small colony under this 
classification even after so many years. 

There is, however, light at the end of the tunnel, and 
already its rays are coming through. By the presence and 
power of the gospel and the Word of God in homes and 
lives, second generation Christian young people, that is, 
Christian children of believing parents, are being reared 
with a recognition of Christian standards, and are being 
saved from these unspeakable moral entanglements and 
their resulting confusion. Thus, normal Christian homes 
are increasing in number and are contributing a new sta- 
bility to the church life in fields where the gospel has been 
longer known. We look now toward a day not far distant 
we trust, when, rooted in Central American soil, a growth 
truly indigenous as to leadership, propagation and suste- 
nance, the native church will have attained to its normal 
development as a vine of God’s planting; when its number 
of “baptized communicants” will be proportionate to the 
“evangelical community”; when spiritually and morally 
it shall have put on strength in such measure as to be able, 
not merely to walk alone, but to assume responsibility for 
the evangelization of its own native land. This is the 
present goal and objective of the Mission; and its prayer is 
for wisdom to lay hold on such measures as will make 
largest contribution toward this attainment. 
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